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THE BRAIN 


OF THE GUNS. 


BY ANTHONY PENN. 


Iv. “A RAID TOOK PLACE.” 


THE Colonel puffed long at 
his cigar, then with a puzzled 
frown bent again over the 
papers before him. At either 
side of the small table by the 
window sat a bent-up figure, 
one (the Adjutant) writing 
hard at some orders; the other 
(the Orderly Officer) likewise 
writing hard, but not orders. 
He was indulging in the un- 
lawful relaxation of writing 
letters in “ office hours.” The 
telephone rang sharply in the 
silence, 

“Hullo,” answered the Or- 
derly Officer, “hullo, Yes, 
K 32 speaking. It’s written 


in your orders. 4.15 pip emma - 


to-day is the hour. Lost your 
battery watch? Well, find one 
somewhere. No, Good-bye.” 
Lane leant over to the Adju- 
tant. ‘‘ Westshire Siege want- 
ing to know when they had to 
VOL, CCIIL—NO. MCCXXVIII. 


be here to synchronise for the 
raid, What a mob they are. 
Lost their blinkin’ watch, 
too,” 

“ Awful,” jerked the Adju- 
tant without stopping. 

Silence again. Then the 
Colonel’s voice broke in. “ Lee, 
when is the next raid? I can’t 
make out this stuff at all.” 

“To-night, sir,’ answered 
Lee; “zero hour not through 
yet.” 

“Ab, I thought that was it. 
I wonder if it will be a suc- 
cess.” 

“T wonder.” The Adjutant 
didn’t like conversation while 
he was working. But the 
Colonel, full of elation at hav- 
ing solved the knotty point, 
continued unabashed. 

Do you remember the last 
raid, Lee?” 

“Yes, sir.” (Politeness and 

K 
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discipline forbid you to tell the 
O.C. of an Artillery Group 
H.Q. to be quiet, even if you 
do feel like it.) 

“It was a bad affair, you 
know. The Boche got wind of 
it and retired from his front 
line. When our boys went 
over they plunged into his 
trench filled with barbed wire.” 
The Colonel stopped, as nobody 
appeared interested. Hach, as 
a matter of fact, had told the 
story to Colonel Foljambe two 
days before. So he said, al- 
most sharply, “Didn’t they, 
Lee?” 

“Yes, sir, they did.” 

The Colonel was beaten. 
Being a philosophical Irish- 
man he merely puffed content- 
edly, and waited for another 
opening. It came when the 
Orderly Officer picked off the 
receiver and called, “Car 
wanted now, facing south.” 

“Not deserting the post of 
duty, Lane? Work is very 
pressing during this stunt.” 

Lane repressed a smile as he 
answered, “No, sir, just going 
to the Corps to synchronise 
our watch. To be there at 
3.30.” 

“Indeed. Well, you'll have 
to hurry, you know.” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve just time, I 
think.” 

Lane left the little room and 
jumped into the car on the 
roadway. “Corps,” he said 
briefly ; then, as the oar slid 
away, he lit a cigarette and re- 
lapsed into day-dreams. Even 
the hard and bitter work of 
war could not eradicate this 
habit. With unseeing eyes he 
looked about him,—at the little 
white crosses in the graveyard 
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of the roofless church, at an 
aeroplane high in the sky, 
festooned with tiny puff-balls 
of shrapnel, Mechanically he 
lifted his hand in answer to 
the salute of the Traffic Guide 
as the car swung into the main 
road, His mind was playing 
caressingly with a vision of 
brown eyes and two slim 
white hands, listening to the 
merry laughter and soft voice, 
whose echoes rang ever above 
all the din and clamour of 
battle, 

He came back to earth with 
a jerk as the car turned in 
through the white gates of a 
big chateau, and sped up the 
winding drive till it stopped 
in obedience to a notice, “Cars 
must not pass this point.” 

Lane alighted, hurried round 
the bend and up the broad 
stairs into what must have 
been once almost a palace. 
Now, maps hung on the white- 
and-gold walls in place of 
pictures, and the long table 
bore a weight of diagrams and 
photographs instead of food 
and drink. Several other 
officers were standing about, 
each holding a large watch. 
They had come from the neigh- 
bouring Groups H.Q.’s for the 
same purpose as Lane, to syn- 
chronise their watches exactly 
to “Divisional Time.” When 
orders contain such words as 
“ Open fire at zero+ 2} minutes 
. . . Lift to second target at 
zero+31 minutes . . .,” it is 
obvious that each battery 
watch must register the same 
time as that which the raiding 
party are going by. So the 
Groups are each synchronised 
by the Corps, then each Group 
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synchronises its own batteries. 
Thus is co-ordination assured. 

Lane greeted the other offi- 
cers, then turned with a smile 
of welcome to another who 
entered. 

“Hullo, old chap,” he said. 
‘‘Didn’t know you were out 
yet. Been long up here?” 

“Yes, about two months,” 
answered the newcomer. 

“Heavens, what a time! 
I’ve only been ten. Sorry: I 
say, who’s captaining the school 
now?” 

“ Oh, it’s Newcome this year.” 

“Newcome, that kid? He 
was about two feet high when 
I left.” 

“Yes, but he’s an Al half.” 

“T expect so. I remember 
marking him in a house match. 
He marked me, though. I’ve 
got the hacks on my knee 

et.” 

‘Yes, he’s a bit of a devil 
for that. By the way, what's 
the Staff Captain like—snotty, 
or an exception ?” 

“Oh, he’s as mild as milk. 
Frantically polite. It’s ‘Gentle- 
men, this, and ‘Gentlemen, 
that’ the whole time. But, 
’ware the B.M.” 

Just then the door opened 
quietly to admit the “mild as 
milk” Staff Captain. “Good 
afternoon, gentlemen,” he said 
suavely, ‘Pray pardon me 
keeping you waiting. I was 
engaged in some rather im- 


portant business. Now, if 


you're all quite ready I'll give 
youthetime. 3.35 minus forty 
seconds.” He looked at his 
watch, “‘ Minus thirty—twenty 
—ten—five—up. Have you 
all got that, gentlemen?” 
Several voices murmured 
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dissent. “Ah, well I'll give 
you it again at 3.37 this time. 
Ready? Twenty-five to go— 
twenty—ten—five—up. Isthat 
all right?” 

Each officer released the pro- 
jection he had been pressing 
while moving the wateh hands, 
and murmured thanks. Then 
the Captain spoke again, “I 
suppose you must all be getting 
back at once.” The officers 
began to pass out the door. 
‘You wouldn’t like to wait for 
@ eup of tea, perhaps?”— 
none evinced a desire to remain 
—“‘oradrink?” The last two 
(the only ones who heard) said 
in chorus, “Thanks, don’t 
mind,” and turned back. 

Lane sent his own car on 
and got in beside his old 
schoolmate. They discussed 
the prospects of the season’s 
“footer” with enthusiasm un- 
til K 32 was reached, where 
Lane returned to his duties 
until the arrival of an office: 
from each battery in the Group 
made him go through the 
leading part of a performance 
similar to what took place at 
the Corps, with the exception 
that he did not ask any one to 
stay for a drink, the Adjutant 
being adamant en the subject 
of drinking during working 
hours. 

Dinner over, the Adjutant 
made for the door into the 
office. The Vet. looked up from 
pouring out a liqueur. 

‘Where fur, Lee? Work to 
do?” 

“Yes, Vet.” 

“Say, can’t you get this lazy 
devil to doit?” +...» 

The “lazy devil,” the Orderly 
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Officer, received the remark 
calmly, It was a settled con- 
viction of the Vet.’s that Lane 
did no work, which was not 
exactly true. 

“Vet.,” said Lane in pitying 
tones, “when you start to do 
some work you can talk about 
me. I came up to bed early 
last night, about 12.30, and 
you were snoring so much I 
couldn’t get to sleep even 
then.” 

“My lad, I wasn’t snoring. 
I’d gone to bed early, for I 
had to rise 5.30. More than 

ou ever do.” 

“Well, I'd rather get up 
early than stay up half the 
night.” 

“ Rot.” 

And so the skirmish con- 
tinued. The Adjutant retired 
into the office, the Colonel and 
the Doc. read leisurely. Then 
Lane finished the argument by 
starting the gramophone. The 
worn-out record screeched out 
the same tune that had only 
been played about six times a 
day for a month past, yet to 
Lane it meant ‘‘ Theatre-land ” 
and “all that ever went with 
evening dress.” He listened 
enraptured. Even the rugged 
soul of the Vet, seemed to be 
softened, for the treatise on 
“Horse Diseases” was laid aside, 
and horny hands beat time on 
the great knee. Then thedoor 
jerked open, the Adjutant’s 
head appeared, and vanished 
again with one word, “Lane.” 

Lane entered the office. The 
Adjutant’s brow was wrinkled 
deep with worry. “Zero hour 
not through yet,” he said. 
“Batteries asking for details, 
Call up Corps.” 
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“Right. I'll only get chewed 
up by the B.M, but if you 
wish———” Lane turned to the 
‘phone. A polite but firm an- 
swer came in response to his 
inquiry. 

“‘Nothing doing,” he said 
to the Adjutant; “same old 
thing: ‘Orders will reach you 
in due course.’ ” 

The Adjutant grunted and 
paced upand down impatiently. 
Lane, thinking it wiser to stay, 
sat listening with strained ears 
tothe distant tinkle of the gram- 
ophone. Outside, the rain beat 
a tattoo on the wooden shut- 
ters. The hands of the leather- 
cased clock crept slowly round 
to 9.45. Lee stopped, listening. 
The front door opened, then 
the office door, and a despatch- 
rider entered. Saluting, he 
handed over his message, re- 
ceived back the envelope signed, 
and withdrew. Lee muttered 
something below his breath and 
jumped to the ’phone. 

“All batteries,” he called, 
“any order, Urgent.” He 
spoke to Lane, ‘‘ Zero hour, ten 
pip emma.” 

“’Strewth, fifteen minutes to 
get it through. You're ’phon- 
ing?” This query, because 
stringent orders exist against 
giving important messages over 
the ’phone in case of “ tapping ” 
on the way by the enemy. 

‘Yes, the only way. Hallo, 
Northern Siege? Officer? 
Right. You let fly ten pip 
emma, Understand? Good.” 
Before three minutes had 
passed four out of the six 
batteries were informed by that 
mysterious phrase, of what 
time was “zero hour.” The 
fifth presented difficulty. 
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‘Let fly at 10 pip emma.” 

“What's that?” The officer 
on duty with the battery had 
little imagination. 

“Let fly, don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“What? 
see,” 

Lee grew almost annoyed, 
but did not fall into the mistake 
of shouting, and so making 
things worse, “Damn it,” he 
said, clear and distinct, ‘ Let 
fiy, kick-off, train starts. Guns, 
you know. Let ’em have it— 
see?” 

“Oh.” Light dawned at last. 
“You mean that zero——” 

“Yes, don’t say it.” Lee 
bellowed this time. 

The last battery was the 
greatest trouble. “ Hullo, 98th 
Reserve. Hullo, Hullo! 98th 
Reserve.” Still no answer, and 
then, “Exchange, can’t get 
98th Reserve. What’s up?” 

“You’re through to them, 
sir. Perhaps the line’s given 
out,” 

“ Hell,’’ snapped Lee, “Have 
a D.R. standing by at once. 
Send Corporal Main.” The 
Corporal appeared. ‘The line 
to 98th goes by the ‘Strand,’ 
sir. They were shelling there 
this evening. Perhaps they 
cut the wire.” 

“Right, see to it at once, 
Send a D.R.” 

“Very good, sir.” The Cor- 
poral left the room, collected a 
signaller and set off for the 
“Strand.” A Despatch Rider 
entered. Lee tore off a mes- 
sage and handed it over, “98th 
Reserve Heavy. Quick,” he 
said. 

“He'll need lights to-night, 
Lee,” put in Lane, “and they’re 


Let fly. Don’t 
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not allowed on that road going 
towards the Line.” 

“Never mind. Put your 
headlight on and slip past the 
Traffic Guide quick. You can 
manage?” 

‘““Yes, sir,’ answered the 
D.R. joyfully. (The Traffic 
Guide was an enemy and to 
dash past him represented 
victory.) “He won't have 
time to stop me.” 

“Right, off you go.” 

A moment's silence. Then 
the roar of an engine fading 
away, a shout from the Traffic 
Guide, and only the beat of the 
rain again, 

“Open fire at zero, don’t 
they?” said Lane, “We can’t 
do anything more. Let’s go 
outside and watch for them.” 

Together they went out to 
the doorstep, each in his differ- 
ent way torn by anxiety for 
the success of their last effort. 
Lane consulted his watch. 
“Time,” he said, almost under 
his breath. ‘I wonder——” 

His unspoken doubt was 
answered. <A vivid glare of 
light flashed through the dark- 
ness, throwing the broken 
church tower into menacing 
relief: the silence of the night 
was torn by a rending crash as 
the guns spoke with one voice. 
But the Adjutant’s keen ear 
detected a deficit. “98th Re- 
serve not fired,” he muttered. 

A more vivid, nearer flash. 
A roar that rattled the shutters 
on their hinges, and a long- 
drawn whistle, The Adjutant 
sighed. “Thank Heaven, that’s 
them now. Hear their shells? 
Loud, you see, because they’re 
going sideways across us.” 

The din continued. A mono- 
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tonous roar, varied by the dull, 
earth-shaking rumble of the 
“*9-2’s” half a mileaway. Lane 
was silent, thinking of the 
others in front—the “P.B.I.” 
Now they would be all lining 
the trench, ready to go over, 
each grim and silent. They’d 
be going over now, zero plus 
twenty. Poor devils... .” 
The ’phone bell recalled the 
two watchers to the office. 


Lane lifted the receiver. 
“Hallo,” he said, “K 32 
speaking.” 


“This is Counter - Battery 
Office. How many guns have 
you available for ‘strafeing’ 
their batteries if they get 
active?” 

“Just a moment, sir. Lee, 
how many guns available for 
C.B.W.? It’s that maniac 
again.” 

Lee consulted the clock, and 
glanced at the time-table for 
the raid. “ Five,” he said. 

“Thanks. Hullo, sir. We've 
got five.” 

“Right. Engage these tar- 
gets. Alpha 32, 24, 48, 16, and 
40. Report when finished.” 

Each number denoted a 
hostile battery whose exact 
position was known. Immedi- 
ately it was observed firing, to 
help in repulsing the raiders, 
back went the information to 
the Counter-Battery Office at 
Corps H.Q., then down to the 
Group covering that sector, 
and so to a battery which at 
once “got on to” it with a 
score of rounds. Sois organised 
artillery work the raider’s best 
friend. 

Hardly had the targets been 
allotted to the spare guns in 
the Group when “that maniac” 


- active 
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(notorious for losing his head 
on such occasions) rang up 
again. 

“Cancel Alpha 24, 16, and 
40. Keep the others, and take 
30, 44, and 11 as well.” 

“Very good, sir. Alpha 32 
and 48 finished with, sir.” 

“Right you are. Take 
Alpha 5 and 12. As you were, 
6 and 12.” 

And so the work continued. 
A never-ending stream of 
orders and targets as each 
hostile battery was 
sprayed with shrapnel, aban- 
doned for another, given some 
more on signs of renewed 
activity, and left again. Cease- 
lessly the guns roared in the 
outer darkness, making the 
papers jump on the tables. 
Both telephones rang inces- 
santly. Down in “No Man’s 
Land” a desperate struggle 
was going on, men killing 
and being killed, fighting like 
wild beasts. Such is modern 
war. 

Towards midnight the hos- 
tile fire slackened. One by one 
our guns grew silent. Then a 
renewed outburst from the 
German side set the ‘phone 
ringing again, and the gun fire 
increased, Again it quietened 
down slowly. The Boche, 
knowing that each outburst 
only brought treble retribution, 
gradually ceased firing. In 
ten minutes more the night 
was again silent, except for 
one heavy gun far north firing 
sullenly, and the occasional 
crackle of machine-gun fire 
from the lines. 

Lee wiped imaginary sweat 
from his brew and loeked at 
the Orderly Officer, who'd have 
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been still at the ’Varsity in 
ordinary times, sitting pale 
and relaxed by the telephone. 
It had been hard and wearing 
work, 

“Lane,” the Adjutant’s voice 
was unusually gentle, “I think 
you had better get off now and 
turn in. You look done.” As 
Lane murmured dissent he 
added, “ Yes, go on, old chap. 
There’s not much more to do. 
Thanks for your help. You 
were fine.” 

Thus comforted, Lane said 
good-night, stumbled up the 
dark stairs, took off his boots 
and tunic and fell asleep almost 


Vv. ZONE 


Silence reigned inside the 
Curé’s tiny house, In the 
kitchen, where orderlies lolled 
on a Chippendale sofa, and in 
the Mess, where the Doc, lay 
fast asleep in an arm-ehair with 
a cigarette still hanging in his 
lips, it was a silence which de- 
noted rest. But in the office— 
well, even that half-hour after 
lunch, so sacred to a cigarette 
and a quiet talk, or sleep, was 
not respected. The Colonel 
knotted his hands and frowned 
over a document before him, 
every minute lifting a pen and 
beginning to write, then stop- 
ping and puzzling again. The 
Adjutant, whose high brow was 
knit (as always) into furrowed 
lines, was transcribing into a 
book from a typed sheet propped 
up against the cigarette box. 
Opposite him the Orderly Officer 
was busy with coloured inks 
and maps fashioning a highly- 
coloured diagram of the area 
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before he had time to pull the 
blankets over him. 

And the next day a line in 
the communiqué would appear, 
“A small raid took place 
on the front. We cap- 
tured a few prisoners.” Just 
that, and the unwitting reader 
would turn to more interesting 
matter—the football news, the 
racing results, or the theatre 
notices, according to his several 
fancies, And again, according 
to the same, would mutter in 
disgust, ‘‘I wonder when they’re 
going to do something over 
there,” 





CALLS, 


visible from each O.P. The 
silence was only broken by the 
scratch of a match lighting or 
the rustle of papers. 

After a time the Orderly 
Officer sighed deeply, wrote his 
name below the diagram and 
passed it over without a word 
to the Adjutant. Then, with 
a glance at the clock to see if 
he could spare the time before 
making out the daily report for 
the Corps, he drew a writing- 
tablet from a drawer and 
commenced a hurried corre- 
spondence, The first, a brief 
note asking about a doubtful 
bank balance, was soon finished 
and the envelope addressed 
“Cox & Co.” Then another 
began, this time, “Dear old 
Dad.” 

“‘T suppose you don’t know,” 
he wrote, “what ‘Zone Calls’ 
are, Well, they are wireless 
messages sent down by recon- 
noitring ‘planes giving the 
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locality of any hostile battery 
observed firing, or any moving 
troops, &c. They are the curse 
of my life here, as the Flight 
Merchants are awfully partiou- 
lar about our batteries answer- 
ing their call by engaging the 
target at once. Fortunately 
to-day is misty,” he continued, 
glancing out of the window, 
“so well have a rest.” A 
casual glance again made him 
think ; the mist was certainly 
thinner. Even as he looked it 


faded and eddied in the light . 


breeze that was springing up, 
and each moment the distant 
peak of Elsberg grew more 
distinct. He bent over towards 
the Adjutant. 

“Lee,” he whispered, “the 
mist’s clearing. We'll have 
*planes up in a minute now.” 

As he spoke the winter sun 
struggled through the clouds, 
pale and watery, but increasing 
in intensity each moment. 

The Adjutant muttered a 
reply and continued writing. 
An orderly entered, saluted, and 
laid a slip of buff paper in front 
of Lane. ‘“ Zone Call, sir.” 
“Damn,” muttered Lane, 

“here they come. What's this? 
NK. T5a 2850,T5? That’s—” 
he glanced at a diagram above 
him—“T 5, Northern Siege.” 
He picked up the receiver, 
‘‘Northern Siege,” and waited. 
“Through to Northern Siege, 
sir.” 

“Right. Hullo, K 32 speak- 
ing. Have you received a Zone 
Call just now?” 

The answer came faintly, 
** Yes.” 

** Check, please.” 

“NK. T 5 a 2850.’ 

** Correct.” 








Lane turned to enter the call 
on duplicate forms. The door 
opened again. Two buff slips 
this time. Again the process 
was repeated of checking the 
call, to ensure that it had 
been correctly picked up by 
the wireless operator at the 
Battery. The Group wireless 
station was considered infal- 
lible—partly because the Ad- 
jutant insisted on the operator 
on duty remaining beside his 
instrument with the receiver 
strapped to his head all the 
time, instead of lounging about 
in the vicinity of it, as was 
usual at the batteries. 

Every minute the orderly 
entered with unfailing regu- 
larity, bearing his double 
burden of troublous calls. The 
telephone rang without inter- 
mission, and, far up in the 
clear cold air, the watching 
planes saw the answer to 
their calls in the shape of 
tiny white puffs on the ground 
far below. 

A variant came. . This time 
a ‘phone from the Squadron, 
which directed all flying in the 
vicinity. 

“Hullo! that K 32? Squad- 
ron speaking. Did you receive 
a Zone Call at 11.46 ac emma 
two days ago, the 22nd?” 

“Wait a bit. I'll look up 
the lists.” Lane put down 
the receiver and said: “Lee, 
Squadron wants to know 
about a Zone Call two days 
ago. I suppose we received 
it?” 

“’Course,” snapped the Ad- 
jutant.” 

“Hullo!” said Lane again 
to his questioner. “I find we 
have some record of the call 
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in question, Exactly what 
battery answered, I can’t say 
at the moment; but one of 
them did.” 

“Did they? Oh, we'll see, 
I’m reporting the matter to 
Corps. They’ll look into your 
‘some record,’” 

“Thank you. 
else? Good-bye,” 

Lane thought a moment, 
accepted the inevitable and 
returned to his work. After 
a bit he paused again. and 
lifted on to his table the 
Zone Call list. 

“22nd,” he muttered, turn- 
ing the pages. “Here we 
are. 10.35, 10.40, 11.6, 11.18, 
11.42, 11.55,—doesn’t seem to 
be here. Another ‘strafe,’ I 
suppose. Oh, well——,” and 
he shrugged his shoulders, re- 
placing the list. 

The Adjutant passed over a 
message he had just received. 
“Thank Heaven,” he said 
briefly; “going to - night.” 
Lane read the message: 
“The three batteries which 
joined K 32 Heavy Group for 
the purposes of assisting in 
raids will move out before 
midnight (25th-26th). O.C. 
Group will arrange about 
tractors with O.C. Corps 
Workshop, and for return of 
surplus ammunition. The bat- 
teries will proceed as follows 

..”’ Lane sighed relief. The 
tension and strain of the past 
week was to be removed, and 
life would settle down into a 


Anything 


more ordinary and decent rou-— 


tine until the next stunt— 
which might be the “big 
show.” “Have. you ‘phoned 
Workshop yet, Lee?” he said, 
“or will I?” 
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“You, please. Now. Two 
tractors at this point 11.30 
pip emma. Guides will await.” 

“Right, old chap. S’pose 
98th Reserve Heavy will have 
their teams up on their own 
account?” 

‘‘ Have to,” said Lee shortly. 

Lane arranged for the 

tractors to pull the siege- 
guns of the 6-inch and 9:2- 
inch ibatteries to their des- 
tination that night. Just as 
he was replacing the receiver 
@ voice called him from the ex- 
change, situated in a pantry 
at the back of the house— 
“ Adjutant, speak to B.M., 
sir.” 
“Lee,” said the Orderly 
Officer, “it’s the B.M. for you. 
About that confounded Zone 
Call, I expect.” And he 
added in mock sympathy: 
“You're for it, my lad.” 

Lee, noting with relief that 
the Colonel had gone out, 
snatched up the receiver, his 
face wearing that worried 
look which the Brigade Major 
always caused. “Hullo, sir! 
Adjutant K 32 speaking.” 

A snort in the receiver an- 
nounced that the B.M. had 
received the information. 
Then— 

“About that Zone Call— 
11.46 ac emma, 22nd. Did 
you receive it?” 

Lane shook his head vigor- 
ously. 

“No, sir,” said Lee; “we 
didn’t get it in this office.” 

“You didn’t—eh? Can you 
tell me why? It was sent 
down in the ordinary way.” 

‘“T’ll look into the matter, 
sir, and report when I’ve 
found out about it, sir.” 
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“Will you—eh? Look here. 
Did your signallers get the 
message ?” 

“I haven’t consulted them 
yet, sir.” 

“Why not, sir? De so at 
once, and let me know within 
five minutes. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir. Very good.” 

Lee replaced the receiver, a 
troubled, almost pained look in 
the depths of his steely eyes. 
“Get Signalling Corporal, 
Lane,” he said wearily. 

The Corporal appeared, list- 
ened attentively, and departed 
to probe the matter to its 
depth. He reappeared, carry- 
ing a file of wireless messages. 

“One at 11.42, one at 11.55,” 
said Lee. “Got anything be- 
tween those?” 

“Yes, sir. One at 11.46.” 

Lee groaned. “Why didn’t 
we get it in the office? Were 
you on duty?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Who was?” 

The Corporal thought a mo- 
ment. “Ball was the orderly 
on daty, sir.” 

“What—Ball? He's a good 
man.” 

“Yes, sir. I can’t under- 
stand it at all.” 

“Put him under arrest at 
once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The Corporal went away on 
his unpleasant mission, while 
Lee turned to his disagreeable 
conversation with the B.M. 

“T’ve found the trouble, sir. 
The call was received on our 
exchange wireless, but was not 
brought to us, sir.’ 

“What's that? Not brought 
to you, eh?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Well, put the orderly on 
duty under arrest at once, and 
report by wire what disciplin- 
ary action has been taken 
against him—the damned fool. 
You'll have to look after those 
men of yours a bit better, Lee.” 

“Yes, sir. IT’ll do as you 
say, and report to-night.” It 
was no use telling the B.M., 
Lee knew from bitter experi- 
ence, that you had already 
done what he told you to do at 
once. That was only adding 
fuel to his wrath, which was 
unpleasant enough as it was. 

‘‘Come in for tea, Lee,” said 
Lane. He was genuinely sorry 
for the Adjutant, who took the 
B.M.’s “strafes” so much to 
heart, “It'll do you good, old 
chap, and you can’t do any- 
thing more until Colonel 
Foljambe comes in.” 

Lee assented reluctantly, and 
they passed into the adjoining 
mess-room, where quite 4 
luxurious repast was laid out. 
Bread, the ordinary Army 
issue, was transformed into 
inviting hot toast; there were 
soft brown scones, too, from 
Lane's last parcel; a jar of 
golden honey all the way from 
the “little queen” in distant 
Alberta, who looked to the 
bodily needs of the big Vet. 
There was even a large cake, 
one of those rich, decorated 
confections, which the hands 
of the Colonel’s dainty wife 
had made. “Quite a spread 
to-day, isn’t it, Lee?” 

“ Rather—almost makes you 
forget things a bit.” 

“Poor old ehap, that B.M.’s 
the last word.” 

Lee’s rigorous idea of dis- 
cipline was up in arms at once. 
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“But he’s a goed chap. Only 
doing his duty, y’ know.” 

“Well, he needn’t do it so 
beastly impolitely. Never mind, 
though, let’s get into this.” 

Less weighty matters were 
discussed as the gifts from 
Scotland, from Ireland, and 
from Canada softened the Ad- 
jutant’s aspect. He relaxed 
into his real, happy self, and 
chatted gaily about the pros- 
pects of leave, what shows to 
see (Maddock would tell them 
all about that), where to dine 
in town, the best orchestra, 
and all the other important 
matters. The Colonel’s advent, 
just as they were finishing the 
meal, brought Lee back again 
to the hard realities of his 
business. He explained the 
matter succinotly, the Colonel 
promising, with no relish, to 
see the prisoner after tea. The 
Doe. being busy (he sometimes 
was) at the little dispensary 
down the road, and the ab- 
sence of the Vet., who was 
superintending “horse - dip- 
ping,’ was the Adjutant’s ex- 
cuse for “talking shop” at 
table. 

“Prisoner and escort—halt,” 
roared a voice, “Stand at— 
ease, All correct, sir.” The 
Corporal reported to Colonel 
Foljambe, who sat, looking very 
uncomfertable, at a table, on 
the other side of which stood 
the prisoner. The Colonel 
didn’t have much regard for 
rules of procedure, and came 
straight to the point. “Can 
you explain this, Ball?” 

The prisoner appeared a trifle 
sullen, but pain lurked in his 
downcast eyes. “No, sir.” 
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“Come, come,” said the Col- 
onel kindly, “there must be 
some explanation. You're a 
very good man as a rule. 
Can’t you say something about 
it?” 

“No, sir.” There was 4 
quiver of his lip as he an- 
swered, 

“Well, Ball, I don’t want to 
sentence you, but I’m afraid 
I'll have to. .You're keeping 
something back, my good fel- 
low. Won't you tell me every- 
thing?” 

The prisoner, who had come 
determined to be doggedly 
silent under the harsh words 
he expected, almost breke down 
at the Colonel’s kindness. 

‘‘T wasn’t noticin’ at the 
time, sir, when they handed 
me the message, I was wor- 
ried, sir—awful worried at a 
letter from my wife. I wasn’t 
just myself, sir. She said— 
she said—” he paused, with a 
glance at the escort and the 
two officers beside the Colonel. 

“ Take your escort away, Cor- 
poral,” he said. “Would you 
mind, gentlemen? Thanks.” 
Lee and Lane left the room. 
Then into his sympathetic ears 
the prisoner poured, in broken 
words, the whole story. Just 
the usual sordid tale you can 
read every day of these troub- 
lous times in the “Police News.” 
Another man in the question, 
drink, the little child ill-treated 
by her unnatural and unfaith- 
ful mother. All so sordid and 
cheap, yet the most poignant 
tragedy to the prisoner. 

When he finished, the Col- 
onel stood up and placed a 
strong hand on the bowed 
shoulder. For a few minutes 
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he spoke, not as a Colonel to a 
Gunner, but almost as a father 
to a son. The prisoner, now 
exonerated, returned to his 
duties, feeling that at least he 
had one friend on earth, and 
thinking a trifle more than pre- 
viously about a greater Friend. 

The Colonel, when the two 
officers returned, dictated the 
wire to Corps. ‘Prisoner is a 
man of good record and excel- 
lent character. Has been suf- 
fering from nervous trouble, 
now disappearing, which ao- 
counted for his lapse. In con- 
sideration of the above he has 
not been fined. I have severely 
—— him,” 

‘After dinner Lane returned 
to the office to enter the miss- 
ing Zone Call. As he wrote 
® wrinkle appeared on his 
brow. He jumped to the big 
map. “Q3d5525—Q 3d—Q3 
—’Strewth. Lee, listen to this, 
The pin-point where that ’plane 
observed troops moving two 
days ago—the Zone Call that 
all the trouble was about—it’s 
in our lines.” 

“What!” 
the map. 

“Yes, look there. It’s that 
little bend. He’s mistaken it 
for the bend farther north. 
Wait till I get them.” 

“Not going to phone them? 
Better let it drop.” 

‘*No bloomin’ fear, me lad. 
They’ve rubbed into us enough, 
and now we've caught them 
we'll have our own back, and 
a little bit extra on account, 
*Sides, I can’t stand their O.0. 
Tried to pinch my—er—girl 
once. Hullo, Squadron, please,” 

“Through, sir.” 


Lee crossed to 
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“Hullo,” Lane was beaming 
with delight. “That Orderly 
Officer? We're very sorry 
about that Zone Call we didn’t 
answer——”’ 

‘*So are we.” 

‘You will be in a minute,” 
thought Lane, then added: 
“Yes, very sorry. But if you 
wouldn’t mind teaching your 
observers to observe we'd be 
awfully obliged. You see, we 
simply hate having to fire on 
our own troops, even when 
you do honour us with a Zone 
Call.” 

“What do you mean?” The 
voice was more than a little 
anxious. 

“You asked us to fire on a 
‘Troops Moving’ target,” went 
on Lane, prolonging the agony. 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“N ot much, They were our 
troops.” 

An example of advanced 
elocution came to him from 
the other end of the wire. 
He broke in, determined on 
having that “little bit extra.” 

“If you happen, by any 
chance, to have a map in 
your nursery, you'd better 
take a look at it. You'll see 
after a little study that the 
point your man sent down 
was behind our front line. 
So, unless there was a ‘ break- 
through’ we hadn’t heard of” 
—then he stopped, hearing the 
elick of the other receiver being 
replaced, and turned to Lee 
with a smile of vengeance 
satisfied. ‘Now, they'll be 
more careful about their miser- 
able Zone Calls.” He smiled. 

Before the Adjutant could 
reply, a head of bristly hair 
appeared at the door. “Lee,” 
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said the Vet., “theres ne 
whisky left. That durn boy 


of yours has finished it, I 
reckon.” 

“ Never mind, Vet. I didn’t 
finish it, but still—it’s my half- 
day off to-morrow, and I’m 
going into San Merke. [ll 
get some at the Canteen, Re- 
member the time the Doc. and 
you got the port, and we dis- 
covered at dinner that it was 
Invalid Port?” 

“ The vendetta,” Lane wrote 
in a postscript to his letter 
before going to bed, “‘ between 


VI, A DAY 


The Orderly Officer looked 
surprised as he opened the 
mess door. Being down speci- 
ally early for breakfast, he also 
felt rather aggrieved to see the 
Colonel, his meal finished, sit- 
ting over the stove. 

*“‘Good-morning, sir,” he said. 

“Good - morning, my boy. 
Early this morning, eh?” 

Lane nodded doubtful assent, 
not being sure whether the last 
words referred to the Colonel or 
himself. He pressed the bell, 
and ordered more toast from 
the orderly who answered his 
summons, then sat down to 
his porridge. 

“Your day off, Lane, isn’t 
it?” said the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir. I’m off after 11 
o'clock if there’s not much. 
work.” As the Adjutant 
entered from the office to get 
more cigarettes, Lane added: 
“Will I be able to get off 
at eleven, Lee? Is there much 
work ?” 
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us and the Squadron still goes 
on. To-day we scored heavily. 
They’d asked us to fire on 
troops moving, and made an 
awful fuss because we didn’t. 
The battery wireless was wrong, 
and one of our orderlies forgot 
to bring us the message. We 
found later the point indicated 
was in our own lines. The ob- 
server had mistaken the target 
in the mist, or sent down the 
letter wrong. It wasn’t his 
fault, but it enabled me to 
score nicely off De Brett at 
the Squadron. Not much else 
doing.” 


IN TOWN, 


‘* No, not much doing. Extra 
batteries safely gone last night. 
You can go if Colonel Foljambe 
doesn’t want you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Lee,” 
said the Colonel pleasantly. 
“Do you want to take the 
car, Lane?” 


“Thanks awfully, sir. If 
you're not needing it?” 

“All right, you take it.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Heavy footsteps clattered 


down the uncarpeted stair, 
and two figures entered the 
mess. First came the Vet., 
big and burly, his bullet head 
covered with bristly hair, 
smiling and rubbing his great 
hands together. After him 
entered the Doc., whose curly 
hair and blue eyes proclaimed 
his Irish origin as much as did 
the long scar on his forehead, 
a relic from some long past 
election row. 

The two newcomers greeted 
the Colonel and Lane, then 
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fell silent while they consumed 
prodigious plates of porridge 
and piles of toast. The Vet. 
was spreading his favourite 
honey (from his wife in far-off 
Alberta) on the last slice, when 
Lane spoke. 

“Vet., are you doing much 
to-day ?” 

“Guess net, boy. Why d’you 
ask?” 

“I’m going into San Merke 
with the car at eleven. Will 
you and the Doc, come along ?” 

“Rather, You kin come, 
Doc. ?” 

“Of course he can,” said 
Lane; “he’s never got any- 
thing to do. I’m going to 
be a Doc. in the next war”— 
then, seeing the Vet. smiling 
broadly, he added—‘“or a 
Vet.” 

This of course commenced 
a battle, which lasted almost 
until Lane went into the 
office. But his parting words 
showed what of heat had been 
in the argument. “Well, 
you'll come, you two? That's 
right. Be ready at eleven, for 
I’ve a frantic lot to doin town.” 

The car, with its three oo- 
cupauts, passed the Traffic 
Guide near Group H.Q., and 
descended the long hill to the 
main road, where it was forced 
to crawl along in a line of slow- 
moving lorries and carts, ex- 
cept when an opening in the 
parallel stream of vehicles, 
going “ Linewards,” allowed it 
to slip from its place and 
bucket along the broken pavé 
to a place farther up. At 
last the long rise into the 
town was commenced. Up 
the hill, past the various 
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offices and stores, past a 
building where a flaring ad- 
vertisement announced that 
the “Flanders Follies Concert 
Party” would give selections 
from their famous repertoire 
that night, round the corner 
where a large Red Cross flag 
hung half across the street, 
into the main square, where 
the ear was parked beside a 
score of others, and the three 
officers alighted. 

“What shall we do first?” 
said Lane. “It’s too early for 
lunch.” 

‘‘ Bath,” answered the others 
in chorus. 

“Right. The Club, I sup- 
pose?” 

So off up the narrow street 
to a large house, converted into 
an Officers’ Club. Three baths 
were ordered from the “jeune 
Frangaise’”’ who attended to 
them, and they parted company 
for a while. 

Lane ruefully surveyed his 
bathroom. An ordinary attio, 
bare and not over-clean, in 
which had been installed a 
large bath, its paint eracked 
and blistered, and above it a 
ourious arrangement known as 
a “geyser,” from which a tiny 
pipe conveyed water to the 
bath. After reading all the 
directions for dealing with the 
monster, Lane cautiously lit 
the gas-ring and opened the 
tap, as directed. While un- 
dressing the idea ocourred to 
him to keep the tap closed until 
the water was really hot, and 
only then to open it, He im- 
mediately carried this plan into 
execution, and, at imminent 
risk of explosion, filled the bath 
with two feet of steaming 
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water, into which he plunged 
with delight. 

“Tsn’t this ripping?” he said 
to himself, vigorously plying 
soap and brush, “First bath 
for three weeks. Better than 
that awful apology I got at the 
battery. Whew! it’s warm.” 

Then, his washing finished, 
he lay down with only his face 
above the water, and dreamed 
of baths at home and baths in 
town, and from that to bathing 
on holidays, in the sea, in High- 
land lochs, in rock-bound lakes, 
Just as he was living through 
a splendid “dip ” in an ice-cold 
mountain burn, his eye caught 
& notice requesting officers not 
to remain more than fifteen 
minutes in the bath. Reluc- 
tantly he got out, dried, and 
dressed. Downstairs he met 
the Doc. and Vet. waiting im- 
patiently. 

“Come on, Lane,” said the 
Doo. “We're hungry.” 

“Sorry for being so long. 
Where shall we lunch, There 
are too many ‘brass-hats’ in 
this place to be comfortable. 
What about the ‘Hotel des 
Alliés’ in the Place?” 

“No good,” said the Vet.; 
“they never give you enough 
to eat there.” 

“ Well, let’s walk down and 
have a look round.” 

A tempting smell of “ poulet 
roti,” issuing from a tiny house, 
made them stop. Lane looked 
at the window. 


“Not bad. ‘Restaurant pour - 


Officiers’ it says. Shall we try 
here?” 

“Right, lad. Lead on.” 

So in they went. A pretty 
maid with blue eyes, that some- 


how reminded Lane of a holiday 
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spent years before in Devon, 
took their unintelligible order, 
and began to offer them every- 
thing in the place. Lane 
thought it seemed rather a big 
lunch, but continued eating 
with the others till all the 
choices had been well sampled. 
Then they pulled their chairs 
to the stove and sat blowing 
clouds of smoke until the Doc. 
broke in. 

“We'd better be getting 
along, you chaps, if we’re going 
to get through that shopping 
Lee wants done.” 

“Right, Doe, Let’s take the 
car with us to put the things 
in” 

So the car was taken and a 
first stop made at a tiny “ con- 
fiseur.” Here the Vet., who 
carried the list of requirements 
for the mess, purchased a large 
box of liqueur chocolates, 
while Lane surreptitiously col- 
lected various bags and boxes 
of the choicest chocolates and 
fondants he could find. The 
Canteen, a big shed near the 
Place, was the next house of call. 
They mounted to the raised 
platform where the notice read 
‘Officers’ Department.” 

“First thing,” said the 
Vet., “is whisky. Got any 
whisky ?” 

“Scotch whisky,” put in 
Lane, 

“Trish,” said the Doo. 

‘We haven’t any Irish, sir,” 
replied the attendant. 

‘“‘There you are, Doc. They 
won't even keep that raw fire 
of yours. Geta dozen ‘Johnnie 
Walker,’ Vet.” 

The case of whisky pur- 
chased, to it were added cigar- 
ettes, soup squares, pears, 
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crystallised fruits, meal, and 
matches. When everything 
had been bought the three 
staggered out with their load 
to the car, and drove to a tiny 
shop, into which they carried a 
dozen empty syphons, which 
the buxom “patronne” filled 
with a liquid alleged to bs 
“‘ soda-water.” 

When they again left the car 
in the Place and set off for tea, 
Lane parted with the others. 
“Some things to get,” he ex- 
claimed, rather shyly. 

He began in a stationer’s. 
His French consisted of a few 
half-remembered words from 
his school-days and a collection 
of forceful expletives culled 
from “‘ The Beloved Vagabond,” 
But he marched in boldly and 
began. 

“Des papiers Anglais?” 

“ Ah oui, m’sieur. La voila.” 

Lane chose the ‘Tatler,’ 
‘Sketch,’ ‘ Bystander,’ and a 
few others, while the voluble 
Frenchman discoursed un- 
heeded. Not to be beaten, he 
tried again in “ English.” 

‘Les Boches, m’sieur, ils 
ont ””—and he made an expres- 
sive downward movement with 
his hands and pointed to the 
Station. 

“Set fire to it — bréiler?” 
said Lane. 

“Ah, non, m’sieur,’—again 
the handplay. 

‘¢What, then? Canons?” 

“Oui, m’sieu. Aéroplanes.” 

“Oh, bombed the Station? 
Salles Boches, n’est-ce pas? 
Sacré nom d’un cochon.” This 
last was always effective. 

The delighted shopkeeper 
plunged into a full account 
of the raid the previous day. 
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All Lane gathered was an 
occasional “tués” and a 
number; so each time he rose 
to the occasion with “Saoré 
bleu,” “Nom d’un chameau,” 
or “Sacré nom d’un nom.” 
After a few minutes of this 
profane conversation he 
turned to the real object of 
his visit—‘“un souvenir, 
monsieur, pour une demoiselle, 
Compris?” 

The smiling Frenchman did, 
and showed Lane an assort- 
ment of spoons, engraved ash- 
trays, handkerchiefs embroi- 
dered in flaring colours, and 
little silver figures of the 
saints. In the end Lane chose 
some of the quietest of the 
handkerchiefs, and, with recol- 
lections of a.tiny gold-tipped 
cigarette smoked after coffee 
in a dressing-room, took one 
of the ash-trays as well. 

Then back to the car to 
deposit his purchases, except 
the handkerchiefs, which he 
kept in his pocket. The 
driver was standing near. 

““Haven’t you gone for tea, 
Williams? I’m sure you want 
something,” asked Lane. 

“Oh, I’d @ good lunch, sir,” 
answered the driver, with 
averted eye. 

“Well, that’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t have a good tea 
as well. Have you”—he was 
going to say “got plenty of 
money, but changed it at 
the last moment — “ er — for- 
gotten to bring your purse?” 

“Well, sir, the fact is 4 

“There; not a word to any- 
body. See? Now go and have 
a good tea.” 

The driver departed, mutter- 
ing astonished thanks for the 
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five-franc note in his hand, 
while Lane returned to the 
Club, As he entered the 
smoking-room, he saw dimly 
through the veil of smoke 
the big white-and-gold room 
filled with khaki figures. The 
buzz of conversation was al- 
most deafening. Snatches of 
it came to him as he stood 
looking round for any one he 
knew. 

“, ,. and he managed te re- 
start his engine while they 
were coming for him. His 
observer held them with the 
machine-gun, and they got 
back safe. He's getting the 

. . . he was killed in Del- 
ville Wood about a year ago. 
We found the place literally 
heaped with dead Boches, 
where he’d held off counter- 
attacks for five hours...” 

. that thing beginning, 
‘Let the Great Big World ’— 
something or other. I heard 
it last leave...” 

“, . . can’t play it any more. 
The Colonel put his foot 
through all the records when 
he didn’t get the...” 

... got on to it with the 
third round. You can hardly 
see the place at all now; it’s 
as level Ae 

‘,.. she had that wonder- 
fal reddish hair — what d'you 
call it ?—Titian red. . 

An officer left a little ‘group 
and came over to Lane. 

“Hullo, old chap! 
off?” 

“ Oh, 
Lane. 
tea?” 

“Right,” bawled the other 
through the noise, ‘ Wait 
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it’s you!” shouted 
“Come some place for 
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Junky!” 

A third officer joined them, 
and they made their way to 
a back room of a little 
pdtisserce. 

“Thé,” Sapper 
briefly. 

“ Wee, bocoo,” added Junky. 

“IT say, you chaps, let’s pre- 
tend——” 

“Pretend?” said the othersg, 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Lane, “ pre- 
tend this is one of the old 
nights in Town. We're having 
dinner at———” 

‘* Waldorf,” 
Sapper. 

“Right; the Waldorf. And 
of course we’re having a party. 
S’pose it’s the Theatre Royal 
crowd—eh ?” 

“Rather,” said Junky. 
“You've got the ‘ Princess,’ 
I suppose, as usual?” 


said the 


put in the 


‘‘Lucky beggar,” muttered 
the Sapper. 
“And I’ve got Désirée. 


Sapper has got Daphne, and 
all the rest are sitting round 
here.” 

“I say, do you know that 
the ‘Princess’ celebrates her 
twentieth birthday on Wednes- 
day? I’ve just been getting 
something to send her as a— 
er—souvenir, Let’s drink her 
health.” 

‘‘Not in tea, Lane, surely. 
Garogon, de champagne, vite.” 

When the wine arrived, three 
glasses were filled, and the 
officers rose to their feet. 

“To the brown eyes of the 
¢ Princess.’ Long life and hap- 
piness.” Three glasses were 
clinked and drained. Then, 
while the others ate and talked, 
Lane fell into a reverie. How 

L 
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different this is to our old 
nights. Wonder what she’s 
doing just now... . 

“Lane, wake up. In dream- 
land? Junky’s going to play.” 

The battered piano was 
pulled from its corner, and 
Junky crashed out all the 
latest songs which they sang 
till they were hoarse. Then 
Lane sat down on the piano- 
stool He never had taken 
music lessons, but could play 
little soft things, simply but 
with wonderful feeling. He 
played “Softly awakes my 
heart,” while the others sat 
enthralled at the melody of 
the immortal love-song. Then 
the poor, hackneyed “ Bar- 
carolle” frdm“Hoffmann.” Yet 
as Lane played it, reverently 
and softly, it seemed to whisper 
of lights and laughter and still 
waters. A phrase, remembered 
from some poem, crossed his 
mind— 


**Those tunes that mean so much to 
you alone— 
Common tunes that make you choke 
and blow your nose, 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that 
brings the groan, 
I can rip your very heart-strings out 
with those,” 


He stopped playing and 
leant forward, his elbows on 
the keys, his face buried in his 
hands. He was beginning to 
understand the last line. 
Heart-strings. . . , 

The Doe. and the Vet. waited 
impatiently at the oar, The 
Place was growing dark, and 
the towers of the old Hétel 
de Ville fading away in blue 
shadow. At last Lane ap- 
peared, not the usual laughing, 
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sarcastic Lane, but one quieter, 
with a softness of line in his 
face, and a hint of moisture in 
his eyes. 

“T’m sorry for keeping you 
two waiting,” was all he said, 
as he climbed in beside the 
driver. 

The car slowly moved from 
its place in the crowd of 
vehicles, and slipped down the 
descent out of the town. They 
passed the hall where a crowd 
of Tommies, sprinkled here and 
there with the red or blue tabs 
of the Staff, were crowding in 
to see the “Flanders Follies.” 
The Vet. leant over and tapped 
Lane’s shoulder. 

“What's up, lad? Not feel- 
ing well? You're awfully 
quiet.” 

With an effort Lane regained 
—almost—his natural self. 
“T’mallright, Vet. Fit as you 
like. I was just thinking of 
something.” The only explan- 
ation he could give to the Vet. 
of his feelings: how could he 
explain that he’d discovered he 
was in love? 

“Right ; I thought you were 
ill, What did you do all the 
time? Get your hands mani- 
cured, or your hair sham- 
pooed ?” 

“No, I meant to do both 
those, but I met some men I 
knew, and we sat a long time 


over tea. We were pretend- 
ing——” 

“You were what? Pretend- 
ing?” 


Lane realised the impossi- 
bility of making the Vet. under- 
stand, The big raw man had 
probably never pretended any- 
thing in his life. The Doc, 
with his Celtic temperament, 
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would have understood, but 
not the Vet. 

“Yes, pretending there— 
wasn't a war on.” 

“Useless sort of thing,” 
grunted the Vet., relapsing into 
silence, until the head- - lights 
revealed a battalion coming 
up the poplar- lined road, 
muddy and tired, but happy 
at the thought of leaving, for 
a time at least, the Line, 
“Good lads,” he said. 

“Yes, they’re Irish,” said 
the Doo. 

“T used to rather look down 
on the Infantry when I was in 
England,” muttered Lane, half 
to himself. ‘Used to reckon 
I was above them, being Royal 
Regiment. But now—well, I 
take off my hat to them every 
time,” 
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A few more minutes brought 
the car to H.Q., where the 
stores were carried in, and the 
three voyagers hurried up- 
stairs to wash before dinner. 

“Lane,” said the Adjutant, 
“T’ve had a wire from Mad- 
dock. He'll be back in two 
days. Will you be ready to 
leave then?” 

“Yes. Two days? Plenty 
of time to pack my huge kit 
ee let alone to-morrow,” 


‘Bat ‘he didn’t peck that 
night. Instead, he wrote a 
long letter, told a story in it, 
and asked a question. Then 
he slipped in the handkerchiefs, 
and sent off the packet, to 
bring tears of happiness to 
two brown eyes, and from a 
heart—a tender “Yes.” 
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SILHOUETTES FROM THE SUDAN, 


BY G. J. H. 


THE SUDAN ARAB, 


Visitors to Egypt will find 
posted up in their hotel bed- 
rooms a notice directing them 
to “ring once for the waiter, 
twice for the chambermaid, 
three times for the. Arab.” 
The silent gentleman who 
answers the three rings may 
be an Egyptian, or a Nubian 
from Southern Egypt: he will 
certainly not be an Arab, 
There may be, in the Sudan, 
a few cases of Arabs enter- 
ing domestic service; but very 
few. 

The hotel manager, however, 
is not altogether to blame for 
the mistake, for the Anglo- 
Egyptian resident commonly 
refers to the Egyptians as 
Arabs. The only Arabs in 
Egypt are the Bedouins, who 
lead a nomadic existence on the 
northern fringes of the Delta. 
These form a very small pro- 
portion of the population of 
Egypt—the Nile valley and 
its Delta. The vast majority 
may have a little Arab blood 
in their veins, but they are 
a@ mixture of all the ages, 
and bear no resemblance in 
features or character to the 
true Arab. 

But owing to that unlucky 
hotel notice, the tourist starts 
off with the idea that the Arab 
is a very ordinary sort of 
person, often picturesque, who 
may wait in a hotel, dig in the 
fields, sail a Nile boat, or sell 


him mats in the native bazaar 
at several times their proper 
value, 

As a matter of fact, the Arab 
proper is an aristocrat com- 
pared to the Egyptian; and in 
the Sudan, as elsewhere, the 
Arabs have maintained their 
tribal customs and obligations 
unchanged through hundreds 
of years. 

The Sudan means “the 
country of the black,” and 
the original inhabitants of the 
Sudan were negroes, Arab 
tribes, with their wander- 
ing propensities, invaded the 
country, and either enslaved 
the aboriginal population or 
pushed them back to the 
swampy, unhealthy country 
of the South. As always, 
the race of inferior intellect 
and civilisation had to give 
way to the superior. 

A country such as Egypt 
does not attract the Arab. It 
is a mere kitchen garden, in- 
tensively cultivated, in the 
midst of a desolate waste of 
sand wholly devoid of life, and 
incapable of supporting life in 
any form. “A thread divides 
the desert from the sown ” : one 
must either be a unit of the 
teeming multitude who are in- 
dustriously cultivating every 
square foot of the soil, or go 
elsewhere. 

Such a life to the Arab is 
impossible, He is only at home 
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in wide spaces, where his live 
stock can find pasturage, and 
where, if he wishes, he can 
grow any grain he needs, on 
a@ communal system. Such a 
country he finds in the Sudan, 
which, compared with the 
Egyptian kitchen garden, is 
an Empire, with an Empire’s 
diversity of climates and natural 
conditions. Egypt is a rain- 
less country, dependent for life 
upon the Nile’s bounty and 
man’s labour in utilising its 
waters. But the Sudan has 
a rainfall that increases from 
practically nothing in the 
north, where it marches with 
Egypt, to a fall of 40 or 50 
inches in the south as one 
approaches the Abyssinian 
foothills, The late Lord Salis- 
bury, intending to be witty, 
said that he understood the 
Sudan to consist chiefly of a 
light sandy soil. He was 
wrong. The northern section 
may be so described; but the 
Middle and Southern Sudan 
consists entirely of rich cul- 
tivable soil: a little block of 
land about 1300 miles long 
by 600 wide! It is in the 
middle belt that the Arab is 
chiefly.to be found. Here the 
rainfall is moderate and the 
conditions for him are ideal. 
The country is free of the 
subtropical forest growth that 
characterises the southern belt, 
and there is good pasturage 
for his flocks and herds over 
wide areas, limited only by 
unwritten conventions that 
mark off a distriot for his 
tribal occupation. Within that 
district he is free to move at 
will, wherever the rainfall has 
produced the best pasturage; 
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and, wherever the conditions 
are exceptionally propitieus, he 
will grow his grain. Within 
the district the head of the 
tribe is king indeed. All 
questions of occupation—not 
ownership—of land are settled 
by him; all disputes are 
primarily referred to him. 
As it was in the days of 
Abraham, so is it now. His 
life is essentially nomadic; at 
times the struggle for exist- 
ence is hard, and this struggle 
produces a hardy type of man, 
capable of much greater en- 
durance than his softer neigh- 
bour of the kitchen garden. 
In character, too, he compares 
favourably with him, due to 
this struggle and the strength 
of his tribal tie, which pro- 
duces in him a sense of honour, 
altogether lacking in the 
Egyptian. 

The fellowing incident is 
typical. One day when trek- 
king along a path cut through 
thorn scrub my cook, who was 
riding some distance in front, 
pulled up his camel into a 
walk, so that I should catch 
him up, and whispered that 
he had seen two lion cubs 
cross the track. Where the 
cubs were, there might also 
be the parents; so I slipped 
off my camel with my rifle, 
and crept into the scrub in 
the direction he had indicated. 
The wind was favourable and 
cover good, and I had caught 
sight of my quarry and was 
carefully working into a 
favourable position for a shot 
when suddenly they bolted. 
I was certain no movement of 
mine had startled them,’ and, 
looking round to see the cause, 
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found that my Arab guide had 
followed me into the jungle, 
Spear in hand. Angrily I 
asked him why he had fol- 
lowed me and spoiled my stalk. 
His answer completely turned 
away wrath: “What you were 
doing was dangerous; how 
could I go back to my people 
with honour if you were 
killed? I had to share the 
risk with you.” : 

When travelling among these 
people one comes right back to 
the beginnings of things. Con- 
ventions of time and distance 
and coinage cease to be of 
value. If an Arab is asked 
how far it is to some place, he 
will answer that it is near, or 
far off, or so many days’ jour- 
ney. If near, he probably 
means something less than half 
a day's journey. As hours 
mean nothing to him, it is use- 
less to ask how long it will 
take to reach the place. The 
question must be put te him 
thus: If I start from here at 
sunrise, how high will the sun 
be in the heavens when I arrive 
there if walking? From this 
one deduces how many hours’ 
walk it is, therefore what dis- 
tance. 

His only measure of distance 
is the pace. The Sheikh, when 
parcelling out a piece of ground 
for cultivation, will give each 
man or head of a family a front- 
age and depth of so many paces. 
This area will be allotted solely 
in accordance with the family’s 
power to cultivate and need of 
the fruits thereof. This is 
surely the fairest possible sys- 
tem of distribution of land. A 
man’s only right to hold land, 
from year to year, is his power 


to make the best use of it, 
Occupancy in previous years is 
in itself no title. 

To these people money is of 
no value, as it does not enter 
into their daily life. Money is 
merely a convention to simplify 
the process of bartering in 
more complicated stages of 
civilisation. The Arabs still 
barter directly. Their wealth 
is counted in their herds of 
cattle or camels, or flocks 
of sheep. To some extent 
they are like boys who boast 
that their collection of stamps 
amounts to so many thousands, 
So an Arab is said to be the 
owner of so many head of cattle 
or camels or sheep, When he 
wants to buy anything—cloth- 
ing or the like—he will take to 
a market town, possibly many 
days’ journey away, some of 
his live stock, and will barter 
it in the market-place for the 
goods he wants, If the travel- 
ler wants to buy a sheep from 
him, the purchase price will not 
be so much in cash, but an 
exchange of anything that the 
traveller possesses that the 
Arab wants. Thus I have 
exchanged a box of matches, 
and on another occasion & 
double handful of flour, for a 
sheep. The purchaser of the 
flour had lived for weeks on 
end on nothing but milk, and 
jumped at the offer of flour 
wherewith to have a feast of 
unleavened bread, Milk they 
give without question. They 
have a superfluity of something 
that the stranger wants, there- 
fore they give. 

Their hospitality and desire 
to honour the stranger when 


passing by their, encampments - 
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is at times embarrassing when 
oneisinahurry. The honoured 
guest must rest ; he must drink 
coffee, And what coffee! But 
it takes time, as the beans 
must be roasted and pounded 
before the coffee can be brewed, 
for your Arab knows that so 
only can the perfect flavour be 
obtained. Meanwhile the sun 
is mounting higher in the 
heavens, and the time in ex- 
changing civilities must be 
made up by travelling longer 
in the heat of theday. It may 
be inconvenient or it may be 
merely a nuisance, but it will 
repay you. Not to accept their 
hospitality is looked upon as a 
discourtesy, and you will so 
deprive yourself of the many 
small kindly acts by which they 
oan help the traveller on his 
way. 

Though the Arab will not 
demean himself by entering 
domestic service, there are 
many ways in which his ser- 
vices are of particular value 
to the white man when travel- 
ling or working in his country. 
Hardy and tireless, excelling in 
the arts of the wilds, he adds 
to these a sense of honour 
that makes him give faithful 
service under all conditions, 
The Egyptian will give honest 
service too, but his devotion 
always resembles cupboard 
love. The Arab’s is a finer, 
higher type of honour. And 
because his character is fine, 
it is easy for the white man 
to get into close sympathy 
with him, One meets the 
Arab on a footing of equal- 
ity: each knows that the 
other will play the game. 

It is as camelmen on trek, 
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or as trackers on shooting 
expeditions, that the Arab is 
brought chiefly in contaot 
with the white man. For a 
guide or tracker to lose his 
way, even on the blackest 
night, is extremely rare. They 
even seem to possess a sense 
of direction that we have 
quite lost. 

On trek the Arab is peer- 
less. In handling camels, of 
course, he is expert, and his 
powers of endurance are re- 
markable. There can be no 
more comfortable method of 
trekking than with a good 
string of camels, The man 
who has passed the tender- 
foot stage divides his transport 
in two: half the camels, lightly 
loaded, trot with him, carrying 
what he requires at the next 
halt; the rest, fully loaded, 
move at a walk of about three 
miles an hour. The men in 
charge of these camels walk 
with them. If one is travel- 
ling fast, covering forty miles 
a day, the men will do it day 
after day without any sign of 
fatigue. 

Such men make fine soldiers, 
and there is probably no finer 
body of men in the world than 
the Arab Battalion of the 
Sudan army. Good shots; 
obedient, courageous, tireless, 
as steady in defence as in 
attack, wonderfully fast travel- 
lers when needs be. Of their 
famous marches, the following 
is a good example. At 12 noon 


‘an urgent wire was received 


at their H.Q. that there were 
signs of trouble at a station 
135 miles away; a double 
company was to be sent there 
as quickly as possible. Two 
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hours later they were under 
way. The Britisher in com- 
mand rode, but the men all 
marched, carrying in addition 
to arms and ammunition two 
days’ supply of food and water. 
They were accompanied by a 
few camels, lightly loaded with 
emergency rations, medical 
stores, &o. The organisation 
that enabled 200 men to set 
off thus at two hours’ notice 
was very thorough. After 
two days on the road they 


crossed a river near a post,. 


where they were able to refill 
their water-skins and draw 
some food. And seventy hours 
after starting they had covered 
the 135 miles without a man 
falling out, not exhausted like 
Marathon runners at the end 
of a race, but in the pink of 
condition, spoiling for a fight. 
But the speed and unexpected- 
ness with which they had 
arrived took the malcontents 
completely by surprise, and 
the threatened trouble fizzled 
out. 


BROWN DETECTIVES, 


Every community has its 
agents for hunting down the 
criminal: these vary in kind 
from the witch-doctors of 
Darkest Africa to the detec- 
tives of Scotland Yard. In 
the Sudan it is the native 
tracker who is called in to 
assist the authorities when 
some mysterious crime has 
been committed, and many a 
criminal has been brought to 
justice by their evidence, The 
tracks on the ground, to their 
unerring eye, will afford evi- 
dence of capital importance, 
just as a careless finger-point 
in highly organised societies 
may be the undoing of old 
offenders. 

The skill of these trackers 
is marvellous. Just as we 
recognise the handwriting of 
our friends, and the profes- 
sional will detect a forgery, 
so the tracks on the ground 
are an open book full of mean- 
ing to the tracker. He will 
state confidently and correctly 
that he knows the footprint 


of every man, woman, and 
child in his village. A tracker 
was taken to the scene of a 
robbery in his village, and at 
once said that the thief was 
a stranger. <A traveller had 
halted there a few hours be- 
fore. A mounted policeman 
was sent in pursuit of him: 
his baggage was searched and 
the missing articles were found. 
But for the tracker’s confident 
statement that the thief was 
a stranger, he might never 
have been suspected. 

An officer who had lived at 
@ station for some months 
came back to it after four 
years’ absence. Shortly after 
his arrival he was greeted 
joyfully by an Arab, who had 
known him when he was sta- 
tioned there formerly, with 
the remark, “I was glad to 
see you had come back: I saw 
you had walked through the 
market-place this morning.” 
We hear of the arrival of a 
friend: the tracker reads of it 
on the ground. 
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One might think that, in the 
Sudan, where camels are left 
to graze at will for days on 
end quite unattended, camel- 
thieving would be rife. Actu- 
ally it is very rare. To the 
camelmen every arrival has 
its individual footprint, just 
as easily recognisable to him 
as man’s, To the white man 
the only difference discernible 
between two spoors is in their 
size. But the camel owner is 
able to pick out his camel’s 
spoor on a road littered, so to 
speak, with other tracks. 

So the camel thief has no 
chance; he will be followed 
along roads or across country 
until he is run to earth. A 
donkey’s track can be followed 
with equal certainty. Neither 
mounted nor on foot has the 
criminal much chance to es- 
cape. This, coupled with the 
knowledge that justice will 
most certainly be meted out, 
keeps the Sudan remarkably 
free from crime. 

Natives who have proved 
their exceptional skill in de- 
ciphering the writing on the 
ground hold a semi-official po- 
sition as Government trackers. 
When a crime that baffles or- 
dinary investigation has been 
committed, one or more of 
them are called in to assist, 
just as detectives are detailed 
to unravel a mystery. And 
their help often means that a 
eriminal who otherwise would 
remain undetected is brought 


to justice. Take the case of 


a theft from a native house, 
The owner of the house and 
his neighbours could give the 
authorities no evidence of any 
sort to act on, so a tracker 


was called in. After the brief- 
est of examinations he asked 
the owner of the house if he 
had any friends. among the 
Egyptian soldiers garrisoning 
the town. When the owner 
said he did not even know 
any of them to speak to, the 
detective answered that one 
of them was then the thief, 
for an Egyptian soldier wear- 
ing regulation boots had en- 
tered the house that morning. 
He followed the track away 
from the house until it was 
lost in a dusty thoroughfare. 
So two other trackers were 
called in and shown the foot- 
prints near the house, Then 
the company of soldiers was 
paraded and marched in single 
line across @ prepared piece 
of ground swept clean. The 
three trackers were then taken, 
one by one, to the parade- 
ground and told to spot the 
track of the thief. Without 
hesitation all three of them 
pointed out the same track. 
A few searching questions and 
the man was convicted. 

Such a case is straight- 
forward and simple. The fol- 
lowing is a better example of 
the skill that can be displayed 
by the professional. Early one 
morning the officer in charge 
of a station was told that a 
soldier of the garrison had 
been found murdered about a 
mile outside the town. He 
sent at once for his tracker, 
and together they went to the 
seene of the crime. The man 
had been killed by the down- 
ward stab of a knife in the 
throat. The tracker examined 
the ground round the body, 
then set off towards the town, 
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following some tracks only just 
discernible to the white man. 
After walking some distance 
in silence he stopped and said, 
“One man walked out with 
the murdered man, and they 
sat down together near the 
spot where the killing was 
done. They were followed by 
a third man, who joined them. 
The first man left after this 
one arrived, and walked home 
alone. It was the last man 
to arrive who committed the 
murder. He walked straight 


on to the town, the other 


man went straight towards 
the barracks over there. That 
track can wait; we will follow 
the murderer’s.” Those were 
bold statements, but he made 
them not believing but know- 
ing them to be correct. It 
was all told as a matter-of- 
fact tale about which there 
could be no doubt, The mur- 
derer’s track was accordingly 
followed; it led to a hut in 
the village. After a quick 
look round the tracker in- 
structed a policeman in attend- 
ance to dig at a certain spot. 
At a short distance below 
ground he came upon a bloed- 
stained shirt. Holding this up 
the tracker said, “A tall man 
—taller than the murdered 
man. The blood has spurted 
on to his chest.” The occu- 
pant of the hut, when placed 
under arrest as accessory, at 
once blurted out the name of 
the soldier who had buried the 
shirt there the previous night, 
but said he knew nothing more 
about the matter. The tracker 
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of a barrack section. This 


confirmed the tale of the 
occupant of the hut, that the 
murderer was another soldier. 
If there had been no further 
clue it would have been neces- 
sary to proceed to an exam- 
ination of the tracks of all 
the occupants of that part of 
the barracks. But the hour 
at which this man had re- 
turned to barracks, and the 
existence of a deadly feud 
between them, clinched the 
matter. Finally, as a matter 
of form, the tracker picked 
out his footprints from among 
half a dozen, and in due course 
he paid the penalty. 

An interesting point in con- 
nection with the escape of 
Slatin Pasha, after his twelve 
years’ captivity in Omdurman, 
was told to me by an Arab 
guide in my employ. When 
Slatin’s flight was discovered, 
this man with two others were 
sent off, mounted on three of 
the Khalifa’s finest camels, to 
find out what direction he 
had taken. The tracks of the 
camels on which Slatin and 
his native friends from Egypt 
were mounted were picked up 
close to his dwelling, and lost 
presently on the dusty main 
road. So the three trackers 
cast in a semicircle to pick 
up the tracks farther on. 
Now my guide and one of the 
others, because of a friendly 
feeling towards him, had de- 
cided to give Slatin « sporting 
chance to escape — without 
endangering their own necks. 
The third man was loyal to 














the Khalifa. And they man- 
aged to work the business as 
follows. Very soon they crossed 


1 then picked up the trail again, 
Hi and followed it until it was 
lost in the paved courtyard 
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the tracks they were looking 
for. If this news had been 
at once taken back, Slatin’s 
chance of eseape would have 
been small, The loyal tracker 
insisted, quite.correctly, that 
these were the tracks they 
were looking for. But the 
other two asserted that he 
was wrong; and two prevailed 
against one, though the one 
was sadly puzzled to under- 
stand how he could be mis- 
taken in recognising a camel 
spoor that he had seen only 
that morning. So the three 


THE NOMAD’S 


Mankind is said to possess 
five senses. The degree of 
development to which these 
attain depend wholly on en- 
vironment and circumstance. 
The acuteness of the senses 
of sight and hearing possessed 
by the dweller in open spaces 
far surpasses that of the city 
man; but the senses of the 
city man, who is transferred 
to the wilderness, will slowly 
but surely improve. 

It is not to be wondered at 
that the nomad who has never 
dwelt in cities, and feels lost 
when visiting one, possesses an 
acuteness of senses that the 
white man can never hope to 
attain. In such matters as 
tracking, the white man can 
improve beyond belief by prac- 
tice, if he concentrates on it 
and learns to think like an 
animal when following it by 
its tracks. But the nomad 
tracks without thinking, and 
as often as not cannot explain 
to you why he las come to 
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continued on their way, and 
six hours later again cut the 
tracks, after travelling in a 
semicircle away from Omdur- 
man, This time all three 
agreed about the spoor (still 
further puzzling the loyalist), 
and started back with their 
information. Correct news 
was then given to the Khalifa ; 
all three trackers were safe; 
but Slatin had twelve extra 
hours’ start, and those precious 
extra hours probably made all 
the difference between success 
and failure. 


SIXTH SENSE. 


certain conclusions, The marks 
on the ground are an open 
book to him; the white man 
at best is translating a rather 
difficult “unseen.” Men have 
been hanged on the evidence 
of trackers. 

More remarkable still than 
his powers of tracking is what 
I call the nomad’s sixth sense 
—his sense of direction: this 
is almost entirely lost to the 
more highly civilised. 

Suppose that, in unknown 
country with no distinctive 
features to act as guiding 
points, you leave camp A 
and walk several miles to B, 
then change direction and 
walk to C. By taking com- 
pass bearings, &c., of your 
route, you might be able to 
find your way back from C 
to A. But tell an Arab with 
you to guide you back, and 
he will do it: how, he cannot 
explain; he just knows that 
camp A lies in that direction. 
Or, make a mark in the 
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ground at C; months — per- 
haps years— afterwards your 
Arab will lead you straight 
back to it, 

This is not an acquired skill. 
A small boy who had been 
brought from El Obeid, wid 
Khartum, to Kassala—towns 
a few hundred miles apart 
from each other—pointed out 
immediately on being asked 
in what directions Khartum 
and El Obeid lay. He had 
not been educated, and a 
map would have had no 
meaning for him. Imagine 
an English boy, taken from 
London to Aberdeen, and 
thence to Dublin, pointing 
out the directions in which 
the former places lay! 

Many a time in my wanger- 
ings I benefited by this sense 
of direction of the native. 
The following is a striking 
illustration. Happening to be 
about twenty miles distant 
from the undiscovered junc- 
tion of two important rivers, 
I decided to try to find it 
and fix its position on the 
map. Luck was with me all 
the way. From a native en- 
campment near by I obtained 
the services of two natives, 
who said they could guide 
me to the junction; and the 
same afternoon at 3 P.M. we 
started. 

Our route lay all the way 
through acacia forest, over 
badly cracked cotton soil. 
There was no sign of a track, 
and I have never seen any- 
thing more uniform in lack of 
features than that forest. The 
guides led the way; I followed 
about fifty yards behind, com- 
pass in one hand and watch in 
the other, in order to make a 


rough open traverse of our 
course. Behind me came my 
transport—the camels floun- 
dering badly in the cracked 
soil. Every few hundred 
yards I checked the com- 
pass bearing on which the 
guides were walking, and it 
was marvellously constant. 
There were no guiding marks 
or distinguishing features of 
any sort—the view in any 
direction being limited by the 
forest to a quarter of a mile at 


. the outside. About 6 o’clock 


the guides stopped, and said 
that if I stood up on my camel 
I might be able to see, through 
the tree tops, a hog - backed 
hill in a certain direction. 
They were correct: there it 
was, just visible, half a mile or 
so away. Before starting off 
again, I emptied a tin of 
tebacco into my pouch and 
threw away the tin. One of 
the guides picked it up and 
placed it in the fork of a tree, 
saying that he would return 
for it some day, That tree 
was exactly like any other of 
the millions around us, yet 
that man knew that he could 
find it when he wanted to. 

When we started again, still 
that unvarying direction. The 
sun set, and presently we 
were marching by the light of 
the young moon. But nothing 
upset those wizards. About 
8 o’clock we halted for the 
night. 

As there was no moon to 
help me to read my compass 
in the morning, I delayed the 
start until there was sufficient 
daylight, getting under way 
at 6 am. And still that 
undeviating course. About 8 
o’clock they halted, and told 
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me to look, from camel back, 
for a double-topped hill to the 
right of the course. There it 
was, exactly where they said 
it would be, On starting 
again, they changed course 
about 30°, and an hour later 
we suddenly emerged from the 
forest at the edge of the 
plateau. And there, 200 feet 
below us, and a couple of miles 
away, were three silver threads 
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—the two rivers and their 
combined stream. Well in- 
deed had they guided me, to 
this clearing right above the 
junction: but how? 

Abyssinian mountains in the 
far distance gave me deter- 
mined points by which to fix 
the position of the junetion 
and stream courses, and an- 
other doubtful point on the 
map was cleared up. 


FIGHTING THE MOSQUITO, 


When the French, after their 
brilliant execution of the Suez 
Canal, undertook to construct 
the Panama Canal, nobody 
could foresee that their enter- 
prise would end in failure. 
Had they not the experience 
of the previous work to 
guide them, a trained per- 
sonnel of splendid engineers, 
and unlimited public confid- 
ence to help them? And yet 
they failed. The cause of 
failure was chiefly ascribed to 
the difficulty in obtaining 
labour, and this was due to 
the known large siek-rate and 
heavy mortality among those 
on the works. What they 
did not know was that their 
defeat was, first and last, 
caused by a mosquito — or 
rather, two mosquitoes. Their 
medical and hospital arrange- 
ments were, for that period, 
splendid. Mosquitoes were, 
like any other buzzing and 
biting insects, looked upon 
merely as a nuisance; and to 
limit the nuisance they used 
netting to some extent. They 
put down the two main sick- 
nesses that filled their hospi- 
tals and emptied their gangs 


to the inherent unhealthiness 
of the district, to the very 
vague miasmic vapours that 
rose up out of the scrub and 
swamps at night, causing in 
some indefinite way the twin 
pests of malaria and yellow 
fever. They knew no better; 
the world in general knew 
no better; and they were 
defeated. 

Too late for them came 
Pasteur and a host of other 
investigators, gradually prov- 
ing beyond dispute the microbio 
origin of disease. The anti- 
vivisectionists railed ; but these 
benefactors of mankind, and of 
the animal world as well, held 
on their way, discovering the 
specific germ of one disease 
after another. With the or- 
ganism determined, they did 
not rest from their labours: 
the battle was only joined. 
The next step was to find 
out how the organism was 
introduced into the body, so 
that its entrance might as far 
as possible be prevented ; and 
how, when introduced, it might 
be combated and rendered in- 
nocuous, x 

Among those diseases in- 
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vestigated, and conquered, 
were malaria and yellow fever 
—the plagues that had defeated 
the French at Panama. It was 
found that in the case of each, 
one particular breed of mos- 
quito, and no other, was re- 
sponsible for spreading the 
disease, for carrying it from 
the infected to the healthy. 
The mosquito itself by its 
bite did not cause the disease ; 
it merely acted as host. When 


biting the infected, it took into. 


its organisation the microbe 
that caused the disease; in its 
organisation alone could the 
microbe live while in transit, 
so to speak; then when it 
transferred its affections to 
another human body, and bit 
deep, the microbe was able to 
pass and so carry, or rather 
cause, the new infection. To 
cause an epidemic, therefore, 
of malaria or yellow fever, all 
that was necessary was some 
one infected with the disease 
and a goodly supply of the 
particular brand of mosqui- 
toes to spread the infection. 
With that much known, there 
was some chance of fighting 
the diseases. Antitoxins were 
discovered to fight the poison 
in the blood; but, as preven- 
tion is always better than 
cure, it was obvious that the 
best and most certain way of 
combating the diseases was by 
waging ruthless war against 
the mosquito. To do this the 
life history and habit of the 
mosquito had to be carefully 
studied. After these investiga- 
tions had been carried out, and 
methods for exterminating the 
mosquito in any particular area 
had been proved, the Ameri- 
cans undertook the completion 
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of the Panama Canal, and suc- 
ceeded. With the mosquito 
laid by the heels, their task 
became a straightforward en- 
gineering proposition. 

In the far-away period before 
the war it fell to the lot of an 
official to undertake the pre- 
liminary works for the construc- 
tion of a large dam on the 
Upper Nile in a district that 
was notoriously malarial, so 
much so that it was foreseen 
that sickness was one of the 
serious difficulties that would 
have to be contended against. 
In the scattered native villages 
around the site malaria was 
rife. Tests had shown that 
even infants only a fortnight 
old were already infected. 
By a process of acquired 
immunity the natives become 
in the course of time little 
affected by the disease; they 
were, however, just as po- 
tent sources of infection, and 
malaria’s particular mosquito, 
the Anopheles, was there in 
abundance. 

If the work could have been 
carried out with immune local 
labour all would have been 
fairly simple, but it was alto- 
gether deficient both in num- 
bers and quality. So labour 
amounting to anything up to 
5000 men would have to be im- 
ported from the healthy north- 
ern regions of the Sudan and 
from Egypt, with a considerable 
proportion of Europeans for 
supervision and the more skilled 
parts of the work. If these 
went sick in shoals it would 
be disastrous—as disastrous as 
the experience of the French 
at Panama. But there was 
the knowledge acquired since 
those days to help, and the 
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practical application of the 
knowledge as proved by the 
Americans. 

The facts, fatal to the Ano- 
pheles, that had been established 
were shortly these. He can 
breed only in stagnant water. 
If that water is overgrown 
with weeds so much the better. 
The period from the time when 
the mosquito lays her eggs 
until heroffspring emerges from 
the water is about fourteen 
days. The length of flight in 
still air is only about half a 
mile from water. <As he is 
low-powered, he hates » breeze. 
Nice stagnant air to fly in, after 
nice stagnant water to breed 
in, is his ideal. 

Armed with these facts, the 
official set to work to make the 
site of the dam so uncomfort- 
able, or impossible, for the 
mosquito that he would quit 
business in the district. Two 
things he insisted on—that he 
should be given the funds he 
required, and that he should 
have absolutely despotic power, 
as regards their habitations, 
over all who lived within two 
miles of the site. These con- 
ditions were granted. When 
operations were started in win- 
ter mosquito nets at night were 
essential,. Within a couple of 
months they became super- 
fluous. 

With a party of five hundred 
men, all forest scrub and grass 
were cut and burnt over the 
prescribed area, and pools at 
the river’s edge were filled in 
or drained, and native wells 
filled up: they could go to the 
Nile for their water, or leave 
the area, as they chose. An 
area of well over 10,000 acres 
had thus been made quite un- 
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inhabitable for the mosquito; 
there remained only the possi- 
bility of his being given a lift 
into the heart of the area, and 
then finding harbourage in 
some household jar or vessel 
for holding water. To prevent 
this possibility, the despotic 
powers again came in. It was 
laid down that every house- 
holder of every description, 
from the lowliest description to 
the official himself, must on 
Sunday see that all water re- 
ceptacles in his house were 
emptied and dried in the sun. 
To ensure that the order was 
obeyed, house-to-house inspec- 
tion by the despot or his dele- 
gate was made, and a scale of 
fines laid down for the offender. 
The extreme period of harbour- 
age for a mosquito, imported 
by accident, was thus some- 
thing less than seven days, 80 
that propagation was impos- 
sible. 

By these means the mosquito 
was completely eliminated from 
the area occupied for the works, 
But this had all happened in 
the dry season, during the early 
months of the year. The real 
test would come during the 
rains, which last from about 
the end of June until the 
middle of September. In this 
period it is quite possible for 
two, or even three, inches of 
rain to fall during one night, 
converting any small hollows 
that may be found into tempo- 


‘rary miniature lakes, A chain 


of these, less than half a mile 
apart from each other, might 
easily act as a “line of com- 
munication,” by which the 
mosquito might enter the for- 
bidden zone. So detailed sur- 
veys were carried out in every 
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direction, to discover all such 
hollows; and then drainage 
lines were cut, connecting them 
with the river, so that all water 
that collected in the hollows 
might run away quickly, and 
so cut the mosquito’s communi- 
cations. 

When the rains came there 
were about 2500 men in the 
camp, including about 100 
Europeans. Practically none 
of these had had malaria, and 
it was the official’s ambition 
that there should be no cases of 
fresh infection among them. 
The rains were about normal, 
while the river was above 
normal, so that the drains were 
tested under difficult condi- 
tions. But they kept the 
hollows clear of water, while 
gangs of men waged incessant 
warfare against the rank 
growth of grass. 


DIVERSE 


The more highly civilised a 
country becomes, the more is 
the work of every one special- 
ised. Man becomes a machine, 
of high or low grade according 
to his ability, doing the same 
thing or same nature of thing, 
hour after hour and year after 
year. This doubtless makes 
for efficiency (accursed word)— 
and monotony. But so much 
is efficiency prized by the high- 
grade machine that I once 
heard the head of a large 
manufacturing firm say that 
the methods of the old Arab 
slave-dealers were most in- 
efficient, because they lost 
somewhere about 30 per cent 
of their wares when taking 
them to market; if they had 
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The outbreak of the Great 
War put a stop to the works, 
In the middle of September 
the closing down of the camp 
started, and by the middle of 
October it was emptied of all 
except watchmen and suchlike, 
But the rainy season had come 
and gone before then; the 
mosquito had been foiled ; not 
a single case of malaria had 
occurred among the imported 
labour. They say it is safe to 
argue from large numbers, 
As already stated, the camp 
consisted of about 2500 men, 
And as these had been safely 
carried through a wet season, 
in a malarial district, without 
infection, proof was afforded, if 
proof was still necessary, that 
the mosquito is a very second- 
rate adversary if proper 
measures to fight him are 
adopted. 


DUTIES, 


travelled slower and looked 
after their captives better, 
they would have been able to 
deliver a much higher per- 
centage of their goods at their 
destination. And this highly 
respectable town councillor 
and, I think, church-warden _ 
was not jesting; he was ‘able 
to regard the abominable 
traffic from a purely com- 
mercial point of view. That 
was his practice, to reduce 
everything to rates and per- 
centages, and so arrive at 
indices of efficiency. But my 
manufacturer did not consider 
himself to be pitied in any 
way; in fact, sunny self- 
satisfaction was his leading 
characteristic, coupled with a 
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prodigious capacity for oarry- 
ing on @ one-sided conversation 
on thoroughly uninteresting 
subjects, with an endurance of 
100 per cent efficiency. He 
is, alas! too old to fight; 
otherwise the war might have 
been his salvation. Though 
even that is improbable, His 
- efficiency-monomania was so in- 
grained that he probably would 
have stopped in the middle of 
an attack to work out the rela- 
tive effectiveness of machine- 
gun and rapid rifle fire. 


In a_ backward country 
specialisation to any high 
degree is impossible. The 


native worker must be able 
to turn his hand to a score 
of different trades: he must 
be his own carpenter, though 
his only tool may be an axe; 
he must be his own saddler; 
he must be his own tiller of 
the soil; he must be his own 
butcher and cook; he must, 
in short, be able to undertake 
everything that is necessary 
for his own existence. And 
80, also, the official overseeing 
such a people must be able 
to carry out a very varied 
assortment of functions, It 
may appear to the high-grade 
merchant or globe-trotter from 
home that he carries out none 
of his duties with 100 per 
cent efficiency: that he is an 
amateur trying to impersonate 
@ number of very different 
characters at one and the same 
time. But it is easy, in such 
matters, to criticise. If the 
groove-worn specialist tried his 
hand at the game, he would 
probably find, to his surprise, 
that while he was studying 
some small detail with metic- 
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ulous care, he was failing hope- 
lessly to deal with much larger 
essentials. He might come to 
realise that high specialisation 
is impossible when one must 
be a jack-of-all-trades, and he 
might even appreciate the 
advantages of more variety 
in work with less perfect 
efficiency. 

In the Sudan an official 
must know a little about 
everything, with a good deal 
about something. The civil 
servant, besides administering 
justice, must be able, from his 
knowledge of crops, to increase 
or remit taxation; he may be 
called upon at any time to 
act as doctor er surgeon; he 
must be able to give advice 
on improved methods of culti- 
vation; he must be prepared 
to put forward schemes of 
engineering to benefit his dis- 
trict one way or another; if 
his duties take him into little- 
known parts of the country, 
he will be expected to pro- 
duce maps and reports on the 
country traversed ; and so on. 
He may have been a specialist, 
by profession, in some one of 
the multitude of duties that 
it will fall to his lot to per- 
form, His special knowledge 
will soon become blunted 
amidst his varied activities; 
but he will acquire an assort- 
ment of skill in other direc- 
tions, in order that the “native, 
who expects the white man 
to know everything, will not 
be disappointed when he asks 
for advice or help or a decision 
on some important point. 

The possibility of having to 
deal with all sorts of different 
questions at short notice is, 
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when all is said and done, one 
of the charms of life in such 
a country as the Sudan, and 
goes far to compensate one 
for the manifold discomforts 
that must be endured. Take 
the following day’s work as 
an example. I was travelling 
by camel, far beyond the poiut 
to which the railway had been 
carried at that time, following 
the course of one of the south- 
ern rivers, and had reached a 
place above which I was in- 
structed to search the river 
bed and banks for some miles 
for any outcrop ef rock that 
might indicate possible foun- 
dations for a dam. As there 
was no track by the river that 
the camels could follow, I had 
to do my work on foot, and 
therefore made a start as soon 
as it was daylight, to avoid 
having to travel in the extreme 
heat of the day, while I pushed 
my way through the serub and 
jungle at the edge of the river. 
The camels kept to the higher 
ground inland, where there 
was a cut track through 
the forest; and connection 
was maintained between me 
and my transport by one 
mounted camelman, who reg- 
ulated the pace of the trans- 
port according to the progress 
I made. (To lose one’s trans- 
port in such country, even for 
half a day, is a calamity.) It 
was slow hot work on foot, 
but always interesting. Croco- 
diles slipped off the sand- 
banks into deep water as I 
approached, and monkeys in 
myriads swarmed up the larger 
trees and gibbered as I passed, 
while there was always some- 
thing new and curious to note 
in the scrub. But my search 


for rock failed; nothing was 
to be seen but crumbling mud- 
banks and sandy shoals in the 
river-bed. So towards midday 
I called in my transport, and 
halted for lunch and rest until 
the worst of the heat of the 
day was over before getting 
under way again. 

My next objective was a4 
small native settlement about 
twenty miles farther up the 
river, where an enterprising 
sheikh was growing a patch 
of cotton from special Egyptian 
seed given to him by Gov- 
ernment. A report on the 
appearance of the erop was 
wanted. Starting at about 
3 o’elock, and riding fast by 
the inland track, I hoped te 
reach the settlement by 7 P.M., 
in comfortable time to camp 
there for the night. So I 
was in no humour to stop for 
trivialities when, on passing 
a native village about 5 
o’clock, the sheikh ran out to 
intercept me. But his first 
words showed that the busi- 
ness to be dealt with was far 
from trivial. As I sat on my 
camel he told me in few words 
that there had been a fight 
between two men—one was 
killed and the other seriously 
wounded—he had sent off a 
messenger to the District 
Officer (thirty miles away) to 
obtain authority to bury the 
slain man, but his messenger 
could not return or bring the 
officer until the following 
afternoen, therefore would I 
stop and deal with the case? 
There was nothing else for it, 
my time-table must be aban- 
doned, and I aceompanied the 
sheikh to the village after 
telling my head-boy to halt 
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the camels and get out writ- 
ing materials and my medicine 
chest. A short examination 
ef the victim showed that 
he was dead, with his skull 
split open. Next I saw the 
wounded man and heard his 
story. In the morning their 
flocks had met, and an argu- 
ment had arisen as regards 
which flock a particular sheep 
belonged to. (It was not a 
question of how many sheep 
there were in each flock: a 
Sudan shepherd knows every 
sheep in his flock without dis- 
tinctive markings of any kind.) 
From words they had come to 
blows, fighting with the short 
narrow-headed axes that the 
Arabs carry, and he had killed 
his man, after being seriously 
wounded and nearly spent, by 
a lucky blow at his head. He 
told his story in a weak voice, 
lying on an angareb, while 
I washed and dressed his 
weunds. Meanwhile a camp 
table and chair had been placed, 
with writing materials, in the 
shadow of a tree at the edge of 
the village. First, I gave the 
sheikh written authority to 
bury the dead man; this he 
passed to his Wakil with orders 
to carry out the interment at 
once, Then I made out a 
statement of the facts of the 
case as I had gleaned them to 
serve as @ preliminary inquiry, 
and instructed the sheikh to 
take this, with the wounded 
man on a donkey, to the Dis- 
trict Headquarters, where, after 
treatment in hospital, the man 
would have to stand his trial 
for manslaughter, Meanwhile 
the sheikh would be respon- 
sible for the custody of the 
prisoner until handed over to 
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the civil authority. All this 
had to be put down in writing 
and copies taken, so that it 
was past 6 o'clock before I got 
under way again; and, after 
travelling for about an hour, I 
camped for the night. I started 
off at dawn, and when nearing 
my destination where the cotton 
was to be inspected, I overtook 
the village sheikh with the 
wounded man, He had trav- 
elled slowly through the night 
for the good of his patient 
rather than expose him to the 
heat of the sun. Stopping my 
camel, I examined him, not as 
a magistrate but as a medical 
man, and finding that he was 
standing the journey all right, 
I told the sheikh to carry on. 

I spent a happy hour with 
my agricultural friend, found 
that he had carried out the 
instructions as regards the 
methods of cultivation thor- 
oughly, and that the cotton 
was promising well. Incident- 
ally, such experiments are of 
the greatest value, for they may 
prove that cotton of first-class 
quality can be grown over vast 
areas of the Southern Sudan 
as @ rain crop, and therefore 
without any outlay of capital 
on the part of the Government 
in the shape of expensive irri- 
gation works, 

Two days later I arrived at 
the Headquarters of the Pro- 
vince, handed in my copies of 
the papers in connection with 


‘the killing, made out reports 


on the various objects of my 
journey, and after a few days 
in comfortable surroundings 
set off again to work out a new 
route to a village about seventy 
miles away across uncharted 
country of swamp and forest. 
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THE IRISH REBELLION OF “ FORTY-EIGHT.” 


I, THE TIDE OF REVOLUTION. 


THE rapid multiplication of 
Sinn Fein Clubs in Ireland sets 
students of history thinking, 
and suggests parallels from the 
past. We have had Leagues 
and Federations galore in Ire- 
land for the past half century, 
—we can almost mark the 
decades by them: the Tenant 
Right League, the Land 
League, the Irish National 
League, the Irish National 
Federation, the United Irish 
League,—but for a previous 
organisation of clubs over- 
spreading the country we 
must go back to Smith 
O’Brien’s Rebellion of 1848. 

“Forty-eight” was a year 
of revolutions. From end to 
end of Europe there was 
political unrest ; it would have 
been strange if Ireland had 
escaped the fever, for the soil 
and the conditions were con- 
genial for an outbreak. A 
few years earlier Disraeli had 
epigrammatically summed up 
the situation: “A starving 
population, an absentee aris- 
tocracy, an alien church, and, 
in addition, the weakest ex- 
ecutive in the world—there is 
the Irish question.”” On top 
of this came the famine—the 
Great Hunger, and the black 
"47. The “Clubs” of ’48 were 
berrowed from the French 
model. Indeed, it would be 
safe to say that, but for the 
coup d'état of February ’48 in 
France, there would have been 
no collision of July 48 in 


Ireland. “The red fool-fury 
of the Seine” found its echo 
by the Liffey and the Shannon 
shore. For a second time, as 
in 1789, France had “stamped 
her strong foot and said she 
would be free.” Ireland would 
do the same. As the French 
cataclysm of 1789 and the 
September massacres of ’93 
led on to the United Irishmen 
and “’98,” so the French up- 
heaval of 1848 had its counter- 
part in Ireland in the Confed- 
erate Clubs and the escapade 
in the Cabbage-garden. Young 
Ireland was swept off its feet 
by the happenings in Paris. 
From platform and press eager 
tongues and eager pens pro- 
claimed that the time was 
come “to set old Ireland free.” 
So men began to “fraternise” 
and form Clubs, to wear the 
tricolor and talk of barricades, 
and generally to imitate the 
vivacious people by the Seine, 
Those blessed words, “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” were 
in all men’s mouths, and 
the greatest of them was 
Liberty :-— 


‘* Yes, Ireland will be free 
From the centre to the sea, 
Then hurrah for Liberty ! 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


But the stamping of the 
Confederates in *48 was & 
very different thing from the 
stamping of their sturdy pre- 
cursors of half a century be- 
fore, just as Wolfe Tone, most 
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thorough-paced and clever of 
rebels, was a different man 
from Smith O’Brien. The 
eponymous leader of the °48 
—it is generally known as 
Smith O’Brien’s rebellion— 
was one of the strangest figures 
in all the stormy periods of 
Irish politics. A man of a dif- 
ferent type, but one who like 
O’Brien was generally in revolt, 
Hazlitt, said of himself, “I 
started with the Revolution,” 
O’Brien might have said the 
same. He was born in 1803, 
the year of Robert Emmet’s 
rising, five years after the 
horrors of “ Ninety-Hight,” and 
less than three after the Union, 
which changed the form of 
government but did not change 
men’s hearts or dispositions. 
He grew up to boyhood in the 
turbulent times of the Conti- 
nental wars, when Ireland 
touched the lowest depths of 
lawlessness, when Coercion Acts 
were hardy annuals, and sus- 
pension of Habeas Corpus was 
frequent. He was twenty-five 
when O’Connell won the Clare 
election which led to Catholic 
Emancipation. A born aristo- 
crat, a child of Ireland’s most 
ancient race, he derived in 
direct descent from Brian the 
Brave, who won Clontarf 
against the Danes in 1014, 
From that date for five cen- 
turies the lauv laudher, the 
strong hand of the O’Briens, 
was generally uppermost when- 
ever there was any fighting to 
be done, In Henry VIII.’s 
time they exchanged their royal 
dignity and rude independence 
for English titles and English 
protection. King of Munster 
gave place to Earl of Thomond 
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and Baron Inchiquin; but the 
fighting spirit remained. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, 1643-48, 
Colonel Connor O'Brien held 
Leamenagh Castle, one of their 
strongholds in Clare, against 
the Parliamentary troops, and 
lost his life in doing so. His 
widow, Maire Ruadb, Red Mary, 
of whom thrilling tales are 
still told by cabin firesides in 
County Clare, saved the heredi- 
tary property by marrying one 
of Cromwell’s officers, 

From such a stock sprang 
William Smith O’Brien, the 
pathetic figure of “Forty- 
Hight.” Wayward, fitful, ro- 
mantic, visionary, @ man of 
high probity, he was never 
bought or sold. He displeased 
all parties because he would 
“stoop for no man’s lure.” “I 
honestly avow,” said his ad- 
vocate Whiteside, “I was pre- 
judiced against all his opinions, 
and at one time thought him 
an obstinate, impracticable, 
absurd man, with whom no one 
could agree.” No one had less 
to gain or more to lose by play- 
ing the rebel. It is idle to 
ascribe his course of action to 
vanity, as is sometimes done, 
That he had a passionate love 
for his country, and that he 
honestly believed her to be 
abominably treated, is clear. 
This and some stern inexorable 
’Avdyxn—“ no one can be more 
wise than Destiny”—may ex- 
plain the position in which he 
found himself in the summer 
of 48. For it was not till the 
eleventh hour, as will presently 
appear, that he declared for 
open rebellion. 

O’Brien cut adrift from his 
party and his family connec- 
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tions in 1843, and joined the 
Repealers, but he was never 
comfortable under O’Connell’s 
gis, and in 1846, the year of 
the Liberator’s death, he iden- 
tified himself directly with the 
Young Ireland movement, ably 
led by Davis and Duffy, who 
found that O’Connell’s “tail” 
wagged too slowly for them. 
In January 1847, the awful 
year of the Famine, when thou- 
sands died of hunger, and a 
quarter of a million of people 
fled the country in dismay, 
an association was founded in 
Dublin—the Irish Federation 
—whose leading spirits were 
O’Brien, Meagher, Dillon, 
O’Gorman, Doheny, the same 
men who afterwards took the 
lead on the hillsides of Tip- 
perary. During that year the 
organisation was fairly active 
and gathered strength, but 
early in 48 it received a 
strong fillip from the outbreak 
of February 24 in France. It 
was O’Brien’s conviction that, 
“sf events be favourable abroad, 
we have it in our power to win 
the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament in this country 
within twelve months.” But 
for the moment “what he 
would highly that would he 
helily,” and while Mitchel was 
advocating “a deliberate study 
of the theory and practice of 
guerilla warfare,” O’Brien con- 
sidered it would be consummate 
rashness to attempt an imme- 
diate appeal to arms. The in- 
surrection, he admitted, would 
be put down in a week (a fairly 
accurate forecast of the actual 
revolt subsequently), and the 
Government could starve the 
people by stopping the supplies 
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of food which were necessarily 
derived from abroad. 

When he first became a Re- 
pealer, he declared that the 
man who adopted measures 
which might cost the life of 
a single human being incurred 
a fearful responsibility, which 
nothing but the gravest ex- 
tremities of national danger 
could sanction. A month of 
civil war would produce incal- 
culable miseries to all classes 
of the population. In January 
1847 he says, “I have repeat- 
edly denounced the fatuity and 
wickedness of resorting to 
physical force, except upon 
such occasions as would afford 
@ full justification for its exer- 
cise in accordance with the 
views of the soundest moral- 
ists and the best writers on 
the British Constitution.” And 
as late as February °48 he 
proposed a series of resolutions 
in the Irish Confederation, one 
of which ran, “That to hold 
out to the Irish people the 
hope that in this present 
broken and divided condition 
they can liberate their country 
by an appeal to arms, and con- 
sequently to divert them from 
constitutional action, would be 
in our opinion a fatal misdirec- 
tion ef the public mind.”’ The 
keynote of these resolutions 
(there were eight) was “that 
this Confederation was estab- 
lished to attain an Irish Parlia- 
ment by the combination of 
classes and by the force of 
opinion exercised in constitu- 
tional operations, and that no 
means of a contrary character 
can be recommended or pro- 
moted through its organisation 
while its present fundamental 
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rules remain unaltered.” In 
constitutional operations — we 
are still a world away from 
the barricades at Killenaule 
and the widow M‘Cormack’s 
cabbage-patch. 

Then came the coup d’état 
of 24th February in France. 
Events began te move more 
rapidly. A newer and a bolder 
tone was evident at a meet- 
ing in Dablin on March 15. 
Werds like “fraternity,” “the 
barricades,” “the queen of 
weapons, the pike,” are con- 
spieuousin the oratory. “ Fra- 
ternity” is to be the new note 
—fraternity between Southern 
Catholics and Protestant far- 
mers of the North, who used 
to be inveterate Orangemen, 
but were beginning to fear 
for their tenant right; fra- 
ternity with the English 
Repealers; fraternity with the 
soldiers,—they did not neces- 
sarily put off all instincts of 
humanity when they put on 
a@ red coat, and were not the 
Scottish soldiers, the High- 
land regiments, like the Irish 
themselves, children of the 
Gael? —fraternity with the 
police—very deftly was the 
net spread in the sight of 
that particular bird. ‘You 
have been in the habit of 
looking on the police force, 
many of you, as a hostile 
force, I say that sentiment 
ought to be discharged from 
your bosoms, The police force 


are Irishmen like yourselves. . 


There are ten thousand of 
them. They are as fine a 
body of men as ever held a 
musket, and if their energies 
were properly directed they 
would become the safeguard 
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of this country. I will not 
invite you to regard them as 
your enemies. Of course, as 
long as the present state of 
things exists they are quite 
sure of losing their places if 
they should manifest any sym- 
pathy with the people; but 
if they knew that the time 
was rapidly coming when 
every exertion made by such 
a force as that to vindicate 
the freedom of this eountry 
would be appreciated and 
prized and become the sub- 
ject of future honour through- 
out all generations to them 
and their posterity, I cannot 
believe that ten thousand 
Irishmen clad in their native 
green would be found the 
enemies of Irishmen.” The 
meeting punctuated these re- 
marks with loud applause, 
O’Brien also insisted on 
the importance of fraternising 
with the people of the United 
States and of the formation 
of an Irish brigade in America, 
ready disciplined and enrolled 
to form the nucleus of an 
Irish army, to return to the 
country when repeal was won, 
and to serve for the defence 
and guardianship of their 
native land. It is worthy of 
note that already that close 
sympathy between America— 
certain sections of America— 
and Ireland, which has char- 
acterised all the later phases 
of political agitation, was 
established and first became 
conspicuous in the famine 
years. “We have had abun- 
dant evidence, at the time 
when it appeared to the in- 
habitants of that country that 
the agitation was likely te 
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produce serious fruits — we 
have had abundant evidence, 
by testimonies of sympathy 
and large remittances of 
money, that the people of 
the United States cordially 
sympathised with us in the 
struggle.” 

But to fraternise was not 
enough. He thought it most 
desirable that all intelligent 
young men, especially those 
engaged in engineering and 
surveying and similar pur- 
suits, should “apply their 
minds to the best methods 
of taking strong places and 
defending weak ones.” These 
would form a portion of the 
sappers and miners of the 
future Irish army. Meagher, 
® younger man and more 
audacious, went one better. 
He proposed that delegates be 
sent over to London to de- 
mand an audience of the 
Queen. If yielded, then they 
should implore Her Majesty, 
by virtue of her royal pre- 
rogative, to establish a par- 
liament in Dublin; if refused ? 
Up the barricades and let the 
god of battles decide! 

A few days later O’Brien, 
Meagher, and O’Gorman were 
appointed as a deputation to 
convey a congratulatory mes- 
sage to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in France, They 
went, and returned early 
in April. Lamartine received 
them kindly, and gave them 


.& soft answer so happily 


framed as to satisfy both the 
deputation and the British 
Government. He had no in- 
tention of interfering in the 
domestic policy of England. 
A copy of his reply was 


placarded on every police 
barrack in Ireland, which in- 
dicated that the Government 
had little fault to find with 
its terms. Féted in Dublin 
on 15th April on their return, 
O’Brien, producing the Volun- 
teer flag of ’82, suggested 
that it might become the flag 
of the National Guard of 48, 
In the previous week, on 10th 
April, he had made his last 
speech in the House of Com- 
mons during the debate on 
the second reading of the 
Treason Felony Bill, and 
warned the Government that 
if Irish claims for a separate 
Legislature were refused dur- 
ing the present year they 
would have to encounter the 
chance of a republic in Ire- 
land. He candidly admitted 
that he had been instrumental 
in asking his countrymen to 
arm. 

The Treason Felony Bill 
passed into law on April 22. 
Seditious speeches at that 
time were only misdemeanours 
in Ireland, although treason 
in England; and as seditious 
speeches and writings were be- 
coming plentiful, with a view 
to stem the tide the Treason 
Felony Act was passed, which 
made it a felony in both 
countries to compass, imagine, 
or levy war against the 
Queen, and to express such 
intention by open and ad- 
vised speaking, or the publi- 
cation of any printed or 
written document. The Act 
was soon dubbed “The Gag- 
ging Act” by the Confederates. 
Its first victim was John 
Mitchel, who, early in May, 
was brought to trial for cer- 
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tain articles published in the 


‘United Irishman.’ He was 
convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen 
years. More than any single 
event Mitchel’s conviction 
hastened the outbreak, From 
that date it was only a ques- 
tion of selecting a suitable 
time, of counting the proba- 
bilities of success. On the 
jury that convicted Mitchel 
there was not one Catholic. 
“ All men,” says O’Brien, “ felt 
that the sacred institution of 
trial by jury had been dar- 
ingly violated, and that, even 
though his legal guilt might 
be undeniable, he had been 
deprived most unjustifiably of 
a fair trial.” A number of 
Mitchel’s friends — Meagher 
being foremost—were resolved 
to effect his rescue, and this 
was to be the signal for a 
general rising. Big words 
were used and sanguinary 
pictures painted. If Mitchel 
left Green Street in a felon’s 
van, it would be over a hurdle 
of Irish bodies. The vessel 
that carried off John Mitchel 
as a convict would have to 
cleave its way through an 
ocean of Irish blood. Despite 
these protestations, the felon’s 
van conveyed its burden from 
Green Street in due course, 
without encountering a hurdle 
on the way; and. the Shear- 
water sailed with Mitchel, the 
fiery apostle of the new gospel, 


on board, yet no effusion of . 


Confederate blood incarna- 
dined the green waters of 
Dublin Bay. 

There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that but for O’Brien’s 
exertions there would have 
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been a rising then and there, 
In an address of the Con- 
federation Council to the 
Irish people on June 1— 
O’Brien in the chair—he says : 
“We will not conceal from 
you—we will not conceal from 
the Government — that no- 
thing but the most strenuous 
exertions of our Council pre- 
vented the outbreak of an. 
insurrection last week. Thou- 
sands of brave men had 
resolved that John Mitchel 
should not leave the Irish 
shore except across their 
corpses. We apprehended that 
under present circumstances 
an armed attempt to rescue 
him and to free Ireland might 
have proved abortive; we 
therefore interposed, and with 
difficulty succeeded in pre- 
venting the fruitless effusion 
of blood.” The hope of 
an amicable adjustment be- 
tween England and Ireland 
was melting away, and he 
felt bound to tell them that 
the indignities and wrongs 
heaped on them were fast 
bringing them to “that 
period when armed resistance 
to the oppressors of our 
country will become a sacred 
obligation enforced by the 
highest sanctions of public 
duty.” 

Early in June a determined 
effort was made to combine 
the Federation with the party 
of Conciliation Hall, led by 
John O’Connell, the Liberator’s. 
son, and to begin in a new 
Irish League a new, speedy, 
and definite struggle for in- 
dependence. Moral force and 
physical force were to stand 
henceforth on the same plat- 
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form. This fusion was not 
brought about without some 
difficulty; indeed there never 
was any real fusion at all. 
O’Connell was politely referred 
to by the extreme men as the 
“huokster of expediences” ; 
and when he talked of moral 
force, they replied with “moral 
force with a hook” as the 
only force that would tell. A 
fortnight later, when the 
clubs were spreading like 
wildfire over the land, 
O’Connell urged Young Ire- 
land to shun them and their 
childishly useless organisation : 
“Don’t risk imprisonment for 
the sake of learning the goose- 
step and drilling in a loft.” 
The rapid spread of the 
clubs was due mainly to one 
man, In the last week of 
June, when the path of re- 
volution was beeoming a 
slippery one for O’Brien, he 
received a letter which was 
designedly calculated to ac- 
celerate his pace and bring 
him to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, It was from Charles 
Gavan Duffy, who week by 
week, in the pages of ‘The 
Nation, was pouring thick 
and fast those burning words 
on ‘*The Business of To-day” 
which intoxicated Young Ire- 
land and set it reeling. Duffy, 
like many others, had been 
caught in the French mael- 
strom. When the French 
Revolution raised the hopes 
of Ireland in a speedy de- 
liverance, he asked to have 
done what seemed to him the 
manifest duty of the hour. 
He suggested that the two 
existing Repeal Associations 
should be dissolved and a new 


one set up kindled with the 
new spirit of the time. There 
was to be a legislative Council 
of three hundred, and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee of five to 
act as a Cabinet. Commis- 
sioners were to go forth north, 
south, east, and west to or- 
ganise the country into local 
clubs. Permanent agents were 
to be established in England to 
organise the Irish and the 
friends of Ireland there. ‘The 
problem that lies before us is 
to seize the whele force of the 
country now scattered and 
chaotic, to reduce it properly 
to order, and discipline it to 
system that it may be wielded 
like a sword against England. 
... 1 repeat it is but a month’s 
work to found a thousand 
clubs; and in the present 
temper of men’s minds they 
will flock into such an organ- 
isation. With co - operation 
the first of July may see Ire- 
land organised and fashioned 
into the order, strength, and 
symmetry of a nation. Give 
Ireland a native power which 
she can love and obey, and 
you give all she requires for 
strength or victory. A popular 
executive set up by the Irish 
nation would overtop the offi- 
cials of Dublin Castle in a 
week,” 

Following on the heels of 
this clarion call to prepare 
came his letter to O’Brien :— 


“My DEAR S1R,—I am glad 
to learn that you are about to 
commence a series of meetings 
in Munster. There is no half- 
way house for you. You will 
be the head of the movement 
loyally obeyed ; and the revolu- 
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tion will be conducted with 
order and clemency; or the 
mere anarchists will prevail 
with the people, and our revo- 
lation will be a bloody chaes. 
You have at present Lafay- 
ette’s place so graphically 
painted by Lamartine, and I 
believe have fallen into Lafay- 
ette’s error, that of not using 
it to all its extent and re- 
sources ”—(Lafayette was the 
halfway-house marquis of the 
first French Revolution who, 
anxious to save the king’s 
life, hesitated between the 
Moderates and the Regicides, 
and in the end gave place to 
Robespierre and the Reign of 
Terror)— “If I were Smith 
O’Brien I would strike out 
in my own mind, and with 
such counsel as I valued, a 
definite course for the Revolu- 
tion, and labour incessantly to 
develop it in that way. I 
verily believe the hopes of the 
country depend upon the man- 
ner in which the next two 
months are used, There is not 
a town in which you could not 
find a band of missionaries 
to organise the neighbouring 
counties— every club has its 
active men fit for this work 
—and it is only by applying 
all our force to it that we 
will succeed.—Believe me, my 
dear sir, very truly yours, 
“CO, G. Durry.” 


There 18 no half-way house 


for you. O’Brien was begin-. 


ning to realise hew inevitably 
true is this for all who set 
forth on the difficult path of 
revolution. With the advent 
of July the movement teok a 
big leap forward. The leaders 
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proceeded to take the advice of 
‘The Nation,’ and plant Ireland 
with clubs from end to end. In 
the very week when the streets 
of Paris ran red with blood, 
the aftermath of February’s 
revolution, organisers posted 
to every quarter and to every 
province, putting a cordon of 
clubs round Ireland. But of 
what avail were clubs with- 
out arms? “Arm yourselves, 
arm!” said “Eva” in the 
‘Irish Felon’; “think of the 
one thing necessary — guns, 
pikes, pitchforks— when you 
are armed ask for it; if re- 
fused, take it.” “Fight like 
fury,” said ‘The Nation,’ be- 
fore you allow a stook of the 
harvest to be plundered by the 
black strangers... . We re- 
commend an extensive out- 
door relief of pikes and mus- 
kets without delay.... We 
trust there are a good many 
‘coffined’ guns in Tipperary, 
and a respectable assortment 
of pikes where Peelers cannot 
lay their hands on them. And 
certainly in this month of the 
hay harvest there are scythes 
in abundance, a weapon worth 
both together for seattering a 
squadron of cavalry—the old 
Lochaber axe.” 

On the 5th July O’Brien 
set out from Dublin to make a 
tour in the south-west, He 
visited Cork, Limerick, Bantry, 
Macroom, Berehaven, Killar- 
ney, and wherever he went he 
was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, But he was still 
afraid to strike. “I say that 
there is not in Ireland any one 
who entertains so great a 
horror of plunging Ireland into 
premature rebellion. I am 
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ready, if necessary, to offer 
myself as a sacrifice, but not 
in an abortive attempt. And 
therefore I say, and I shall 
continue to say it until the 
case shall have arisen that 
shall bring us into the field, 
that I earnestly desire that all 
questions bet ween Great Britain 
and Ireland should be settled 
amicably. I am ready to avow 
that at present, and till the first 
blood be shed, I am for a con- 
tinuance of the ancient consti- 
tution of the Queen, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland. I avow 
that I am of opinion that the 
Irish people would be fully 
justified in an appeal to arms if 
they were fully prepared.” 

At Cork he held what he 
called a review of his troops, 
“TI met two thousand men as 
well arrayed, as capable of 
efficient action as any troops in 
Her Majesty's service; and I 
met at least ten thousand able- 
bodied men who promised to 
support and sympathise with 
them. Observe I do not wish 
to speak of the troops in Her 
Majesty’s service as opposed to 
the men whom I met in Cork. 
I have had the satisfaction of 
being welcomed by many of 
my countrymen who wear red 
coats also during this excur- 
sion.” Just as the weird sisters 
saluted Macbeth — “Glamis 
thou art, and shalt be King 
hereafter” — an enthusiastic 
old beldame in the crowd, 
pointing her skinny finger and 
reminding him of his ancient 
lineage, hailed him as King of 


Munster. O’Brien promptly 
threw back “Not yet! Not 
yet!” 


Returning from his trium- 
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phant review in Cork, he found 
that Duffy had been arrested. 
England, he felt, was deter- 
mined to pursue her provoca- 
tive way, and he was satisfied 
that the time had come when 
resistance to the English Gov- 
ernment had become a duty 
and the choice of a moment for 
the exercise of the right of 
resistance was a question to be 
decided solely by a calculation 
of the chances of success. He 
had felt the pulse of the South- 
west. Similar testing expedi- 
tions were now to be made to 
the Midlands, the North, and 
Connaught. In response to his 
recent visit a monster meeting 
of clubs assembled on Sunday, 
July 16, on the historic slopes 
of Slievenamon. Doheny, in 
the green and gold uniform of 
the ’82 Club, led the famous 
King Cormac Club, a body 
4000 strong, from Cashel, “the 
city of the Kings.” 
Government were growing 
uneasy at such displays of 
force, and at last determiued to 
strike. On July 18 Dublin 
was proclaimed under the Arms 
Act, and within the next few 
days Cork and Waterford. The 
Council of the League met to 
consider how the Government's 
latest move might be defeated. 
Brennan, Darcy M‘Gee, and 
others were for immediate 
action. Dillon proposed an 
amendment advocating passive 
resistance to the proclamation, 
and this was carried by a small 
majority, much to the disgust 
of the extreme section, Brennan 
exclaiming, ‘‘ You will halt be- 
tween two opinions, you will 
halt till American and French 
aid comes, till rifles are forged 
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in heaven and angels draw the 


trigger!” O’Brien was still 
wavering, still letting ‘“‘I dare 
net” wait upon “I would,” 
like the cat i’ the adage. An 
outbreak would be premature. 
The organisation was not com- 
plete. He had not inspected 
Ireland. At a public meeting 
in the Abbey Street Music 
Hall the same evening, he 
dwelt on the success of his 
mission to the South, and 
bravely tried to steer between 
the two conflicting sections 
whom he had left only an hour 
or two before. Strike they 
must, but—the hour to strike ? 
There was the stupendous 
question, Before many days 
passed the date was fixed for 
him by a counterstroke of which 
he had not dreamed. 

On July 20 the Govern- 
ment were in possession of all 
that had passed at the Council 
meeting and the public meeting 
on the 19th. The Council ad- 
journed for two days to arrange 
for a Council of War, an execu- 
tive of five. They met and 
elected Meagher, Dillon, O’Gor- 
man, M‘Gee, and Devin Reilly. 
O’Brien was purposely excluded, 
as being more useful in the 
country. But a more moment- 
ous vote was about to be taken 
elsewhere. The bolt was about 
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to fall, On Saturday, July 
22, the Premier learned from 
His Excellency in Ireland that 
the country was as bad as it 
could be short of open rebellion. 
The clubs were illegal, but they 
could not get evidence to put 
them down, so they must ask 
for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The same after- 
noon Lord John Russell went 
down to the House of Com- 
mons and asked for leave to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus in 
Ireland in order to prevent a 
rebellion there. Little time 
was lost. Sir Robert Peel was 
prepared to give the measure 
decisive and cordial support. If 
it were not passed the country 
would during the coming recess 
be deluged in blood. He was 
prepared to protect the Crown 
of England against those mock 
kings of Munster who, when 
royal authority is offered them, 
say “Not yet! not yet!” He 
was not prepared to shout for 
the king of Munster yet, nor to 
exchange the mild supremacy 
of Queen Victoria for King 
O’Brien. The Bill passed 
through all stages in the Com- 
mons on the sameday. Two 
days later it received the 
Royal assent, The rebels were 
euchred, It was now do or 
die. 


‘II. ON THE HILLSIDES—FROM ENNISCORTHY TO BALLINGARRY. 


On that same Saturday, the. 


22nd of July, when legislators 
were so busy making law and 
were rushing the Suspension 
Bill through the House of 
Commons, O’Brien, all unaware 
of the subtle web which destiny 


was weaving to his undoing, 
took his seat in the mail-coach 
for Enniscorthy, setting out on 
an excursion during which he 
was fated to make history. He 
spent the night at Mr Maher’s 
near Enniscorthy, and next 
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morning, Sunday the 23rd, 
Meagher and Dillon, two of his 
ablest lieutenants, who had 
followed him hot foot from 
Dublin, brought to his bedside 
the latest, most unwelcome com- 
muniqué from London. O’Brien 
was stunned. Such a step 
stood not within the prospect 
of belief for him. A wise states- 
man has said that across the 
page of most revolutions may 
be written the words “Too 
late!” O’Brien’s rebellion had 
the double distinction of being 
too late and too early. The 
sudden action of the Govern- 
ment forced it to go off at half- 
cock. But if the Government 
struck at an awkward moment 
for O’Brien, they did not strike 
& moment too soon in the public 
interest, 

The lawless state of the 
country in the month of July 
°48 and for the six months 
preceding could hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The awful trail of 
the Famine remained and mani- 
fested itself in murder, rapine, 
plunder, houghing cattle, fir- 
ing into dwelling-houses, and 
gross disorder of every kind. 
Amid the general orgy of law- 
lessness which characterised 
the southern counties, three 
stood out conspicuous—Lim- 
erick, Clare, and Tipperary. 
At the Spring Assizes for Co. 
Limerick there were upwards 
of 450 cases of serious crime for 
trial, exclusive of 38 from the 
city. They included 30 White- 
boy offences, over 50 highway 
and other robberies, and 45 
persons were indicted on the 
capital charge, one for two 
counties—an appalling array, 
especially having regard to the 


fact that a Special Commission 
had sat in the same county 
only two months earlier, when 
6 criminals were condemned to 
death, 18 transported, and 14 
imprisoned. At a Special 
Commission for Clare in Janu- 
ary, 116 persons were indicted 
for serious crime, including 11 
murders, for which 10 men suf- 
fered death. In Tipperary in 
the same month there were 375 
criminals for trial, 20 for mur- 
der. It was the practice then, 
as afterwards, to have murders 
committed by persons hired 
and brought from a distance, 
and in Co. Limerick the price 
of murder ranged from £5 to 
£3, 10s., to be levied off the 
farmers of the district! After 
the Spring Assizes 250 con- 
victs went out, on transporta- 
tion, in the Bangalore. At the 
Summer Assizes for Limerick 
there were 68 felons for trial, 
23 of them for murder, and 
this was considered a great 
improvement ! 

Such was the state of things 
in some of those counties on 
which O’Brien relied most for 
support. When he received 
Meagher’s unpleasant tidings 
at Enniscorthy on that Sun- 
day morning he had three 
eourses open to him—to flee, 
surrender, or fight. He chose 
the last, he tells us himself, 
as alone consonant with his 
dignity, his previous profes- 
sions, and the interests of Ire- 
land as he understood them. 
He had so strongly urged the 
necessity to prepare for con- 
flict that “we should have 
been exposed to ridicule and 
reproach if we had fied at the 
moment when all the contin- 
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gencies which we had contem- 
plated as justifying the use of 
force were realised.” In this 
view he was possibly strength- 
ened by Dillon, whose better 
judgment told him that the 
time was not ripe for a re- 
eourse to arms, but who, when 
the sudden crisis came, could 
neither leave his leader in the 
lurch nor, with him, commit 
himself to an ignominious 
position. This “new act of 
aggression on our liberties” 
(the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus) had afforded a casus 
bells which, in his opinion, no 
patriotic Irishman could ques- 
tion, Despair of success was 
the only consideration which 
might have restrained him, and 
so far from despairing at the 
moment, he was full of hope. 
“No human sagacity could 
have foreseen that our effort 
would have been of a charac- 
ter so feeble or its results so 
contemptible.” 

He considered it no pre- 
sumptuous expectation that at 
the first call to arms 100,000 
men would appear in the field. 
At the time of the French 
Revolution in February, at the 
time of Mitchel’s conviction in 
May, the food problem had 
been a serious element in the 
case. That problem was no 
longer pressing. The potato 
crop was abundant, and the 
approaching harvest guaran- 
teed sustenance for a twelve- 


month to the people of Ireland, . 


whose numbers had been soe 
drastically reduced by the 
Famine. All classes and all 
creeds were discontented. He 
did not think that thirty or 
forty thousand soldiers could 
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retain in servitude a nation of 
seven millions, even if every 
soldier and every policeman 
were faithful to his paymaster 
rather than to his country. 
But remembering that all the 
police and more than one-third 
of the soldiery were Irishmen, 
he was convinced that, given 
a certain amount of success 
sufficient to guarantee protec- 
tion and support to those who 
joined, a large proportion of 
police and soldiers would have 
gone over. The fact remains 
that in a very difficult position 
the police to a man stood loyal. 
Nor was this O’Brien’s enly 
miscalculation. 

The sudden coup of the Gov- 
ernment forced him to take 
the field at a moment’s notice 
without any organised plan of 
campaign, and with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the 
personnel or extent of his 
forces, or of the means of 
maintaining them. He had 
not inspected Ireland. From 
Enniscorthy to Graigue, to 
Kilkenny, to Callan, to Car- 
rick, to Mullinahone, to Cashel, 
to Killenaule — wherever he 
went he met with plenty of 
lip homage and tossing of caps 
and waving of boughs and 
banners—bouquets were show- 
ered on him; “it was roses, 
roses, all the way”—but he 
found little real support or 
fighting power. He had to 
learn that revolutions are not 
carried by fine words and 
vehement protestations. His 
nondescript army waxed and 
waned from hour te hour as 
he passed through the country, 
Before he had been twenty- 
four hours in any particular 
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place the throng of ardent 
admirers who had flocked to 
meet him began to dissolve 
under two strong  influ- 
ences which he had entirely 
miscalculated. The opposition 
of the clergy was as unex- 
pected as it was thorough. 
Equally disappointing was the 
imperturbability of the Con- 
stabulary. 

Smith O’Brien’s seven days’ 
rebellion was also the seven 
days’ temptation of the Con- 
stabulary. Very persistently 
he tried to seduce the police 
from their allegiance by the 
promise of good things to come. 
He began at Enniscorthy on 
July 23rd. He was happy to 
see so many police present. 
They were a fine body of men, 
and all Irishmen; they should 
be treated as friends till they 
proved themselves otherwise. 
He assured them he had been 
received in many parts of Ire- 
land in a very friendly manner 
by the soldiery and the Con- 
stabulary. At Callan next day 
he was glad to see the police. 
They had sound Irish hearts, 
and they would be better under 
an Irish Government than 
under Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. At Mullinahone, on the 
25th, he assured the police he 
had a great respect for them, 
and he wished the people to 
treat them with every degree 
of respect and civility, to meet 
them as brothers, to meet them 
openly, and by no means to 
take an advantage of them. 
His remarks there were ad- 
dressed to an excited and 
enthusiastic crowd of between 
3000 and 4000 (Kickham says 
6000), many of them armed. 
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After spending most of the 
night in rudimentary drilling, 
O’Brien went next morning, 
the 26th of July, to the local 
police barrack to induce the 
police to surrender. One of 
his companions on this visit 
was a man who was after- 
wards to play a prominent 
part in Irish revolutionary 
propaganda—James Stephens, 
the future Head Centre of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
O’Brien told the Head Con- 
stable, David Williams, that 
he wanted the police arms, 
Williams replied they would 
only part with their arms with 
their lives, O’Brien asked, Had 
they seen the display last 
night? It would be better for 
them to surrender their arms 
and go with him to Callan, 
where he would put them 
under pay. Williams retorted 
that he would be unworthy 
of the name of Irishman if he 
gave up his arms. O’Brien 
then gave him an hour to con- 
sider. Within that time he 
would have five hundred men 
there and resistance would 
be useless, Within the hour 
Williams, in accordance with 
orders issued to the police to 
concentrate at headquarters, 
marched his men out to Cashel, 
without let or hindrance, and 
was accompanied as far as 
Killenaule by an escort fur- 
nished by the local clergy! 
O’Brien, in his record of what 
happened at Mullinahone, de- 
clares that “the police there 
professed entire sympathy with 
our proceedings,” and Kickham, 
in his account furnished to 
Gavan Duffy, says, “‘ There was 
some excitement and anxiety 
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as to what was going to hap- 
pen, when O’Brien walked into 
the police barrack, the door of 
which was open, as if nothing 
unusual was going on, There 
was a laugh, however, among 
the crowd, when a big police- 
man put his head out of an 
upper window, exclaiming, 
“Yerrah! sure the time isn’t 
come yet to surrender our 
arms. D’ye wait till the right 
time comes!” Both these ver- 
sions go to show that the 
police at Maullinahone had 
some skill in diplomacy, and 
were playing a weak hand with 
considerable finesse. The laugh 
was on the other side within a 
week, when O'’Brien’s army 
had melted away like snow off 
the Galtees, and H.C. Williams 
and his party received a hand- 
some pecuniary reward for re- 
maining staunch to duty. 
O’Brien’s plan of campaign, 
so far as he had any, was to 
seize Kilkenny, and to this he 
was probably prompted by 
Dillon. Kilkenny had advan- 
tages of situation and advan- 
tages of tradition. It was the 
City of the Confederation. It 
was the centre of a circle which 
embraced some of the best 
fighting material in Ireland, 
and in which memories of the 
Tithe War still survived. It 
was sufficiently far removed 
from the military resources of 
the Government to protect it 
from sudden attack. “If a 
simultaneous movement should 
take place in other parts of the 
Kingdom we should be in a 
position either to co-operate 
with the men of Meath, Kil- 
dare, and Wicklow, in an ad- 
vance on Dublin, or to sustain 
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every effort which might be 
made in Waterford, Cork, 
or Limerick.” At Kilkenny 
O’Brien met with his first 
disappointment. He expected 
that the rising, when the signal 
was given, would be simul- 
taneous and almost universal. 
Arriving in Kilkenny from 
Enniscorthy on the night of 
the 23rd, he found that the 
Clubs there would not consider 
it safe to rise alone. If they 
had co-operation they might, 
but the garrison had been 
strengthened, &o., &c. They 
were fertile in excuses. What 
was to be done? Call on the 
men of “Magnificent Tipper- 
ary” to lend their aid. “It 
is useless to speculate,” says 
O’Brien, ‘‘what would have 
been the result if a thousand 
resolute men, well armed, had 
marched from the towns of 
Waterford and Carrick upon 
Kilkenny, and had been accom- 
panied by all the active and 
ardent young men from the 
intervening district, who would 
naturally have been induced to 
unite with them in such an 
undertaking.” At Callan they 
were well received — bands 
played, bonfires blazed, green 
boughs waved. At Cashel of 
the Kings, which had sent such 
a muster to Slievenamon on 
the preceding Sunday, and 
which was supposed to be well 
organised by Doheny, there 
was littleenthusiasm. ‘Cashel 
was like a city of the dead.” 
But Carrick was afire “A 
torrent of human beings, rush- 
ing through lanes ard narrow 
streets, whirling in dizzy circles, 
and tossing up its dark waves 
with sounds of wrath, ven- 
N 
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geance, and defiance .. . eyes 
red with rage and desperation 

. wild, half-stifled, frantic, 
passionate prayers of hope; 
curses on the red flag; scornful, 
exalting defiance of death. It 
was the revolution, if we had 
accepted it.” Surely here was 
the place for the red glare 
to burst. But O’Brien voted 
against it, and adhered to his 
original intention to seize Kil- 
kenny. He asked for 600 
volunteers to accompany him 
to Callan, but they were not 
forthcoming. 

Kilkenny, Cashel, Carrick— 
three large towns had failed 
him. He would now fall back 
on the country districts. On 
Tuesday the 25th he visited 
Killenaule. There was plenty of 
enthusiasm, plenty of bouquets, 
plenty of addresses, but of any 
efficient addition to his strength, 
or any improvement in organ- 
isation, there was none, Maull- 
inahone was the next objective, 
and here for the first time it 
seemed that the people meant 
business. Dense crowds jostled 
at the blacksmith’s forge in 
their eager haste to procure 
pike heads, The smith himself 
was “killed” trying to hammer 
out the stuff. “ Before midnight 
the material for a splendid 
brigade had answered the sum- 
mons. It was computed that 
upwards of 6000 men, armed 
with fowling-pieces, impromptu 
spikes and pitchforks, were 
drawn up and kept at rudi- 
mentary drill that night along 
the streets and roads leading to 
the town of Mullinahone.” 

But the enthusiasm was 
short-lived. There were two 
imperious reasons for the 
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damping of the insurgents’ 
ardour, the Commissariat and 
the Clergy. If it is true that 
an army fights on its stomach, 
O’Brien’s motley gathering 
would not go far. He had 
declared that he would lay 
hands on no man’s property 
ruthlessly, His raw recruits 
were clamouring for fight, but 
clamouring more loudly for 
breakfast. O’Brien in his 
quixotic way went into a 
baker’s shop and bought them 
a few loaves, but what were 
they among so many? Gavan 
Duffy was right in saying that 
he starved the insurrection, 
But the other obstacle was 
even more serious. If O’Brien 
starved the body, there were 
others who could starve the 
soul. Let him describe their 
action in his own words. “I 
took up @ position at Mullin- 
ahone, and if it had not been 
for the interference of the 
Roman Catholic clergymen of 
the parish, I should have found 
myself in command of a large 
armed force, which might in 
a few days have been rendered 
available for such a movement 
as I contemplated or for any 
of the operations of guerilla 
warfare. These men, if left to 
themselves, would have cheer- 
fully encountered privation or 
danger. But they were com- 
pletely paralysed by the oper- 
ation of spiritual influences, 
The same men, who had shown 
the utmost ardour in the even- 
ing, were on the following 
morning, after listening to 
the exhortations of the priest, 
if not indisposed, at least 
utterly unfit for action... - 
We were defeated, not by 
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the military preparations of 
Lord Hardinge or of General 
MacDonald, not by the sys- 
tem of espionage organised 
by Lord Clarendon, but by 
the influences brought into 
action by the Catholic clergy ! 
Whatever merit is connected 
with the suppression of our 
effort is due chiefly, if not 
solely, to the Catholic Hier- 
archy.” The Rev. John Cor- 
coran, P.P. of Mullinahone, 
his curate Father Cahill, and 
the Rev. John Moloney, P.P. 
of Thurles, shared the honours. 
Father Corcoran was fully 
alive to the importance of 
the part he played, and to 
the powerful influence of the 
“unpaid National Guard.” 


“OAKFIELD, MULLINAHONE, 
August 6, ’48. 

“The Rev. Daniel Corcoran, 
P.P. of Mullinahone, takes the 
liberty of addressing His Ex. 
the Earl of Clarendon on 
behalf of his people, whose 
loyal, peaceable, and dutiful 
conduct has been already 
noticed by the Press of the 
Empire for their determined 
opposition to the rash and 
insane movements of Smith 
O’Brien and his followers in 
this district. 

“T can safely say to your 
Excellency that among my 
flock there are no persons 
disaffected to the present 
Government, that the laws 
are respected and obeyed.” 
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O’Brien’s arrival in Mullina- 
hone with some rude pikes 
and arms. He was not able 
to patrol during the night 
among the multitude, “prin- 
cipally of strangers,” but next 
morning when he appeared 
and remonstrated with his 
flock they immediately aban- 
doned O’Brien, and he was 
forced to retreat to Bal- 
lingarry. ‘He intended to 
make Mullinahone his head- 
quarters and this neighbour- 
hood his battle- ground, but 
I would not allow any one 
under my spiritual jurisdiction 
to fraternise with his treason- 
able and wicked designs,” 
Father Dan was as keen and 
as successful as any policeman 
in preserving the public peace, 
and he received the best 
thanks of the Government for 
his loyal and zealous endeav- 
ours to support the Queen’s 
authority on that occasion. 
It is easy enough to under- 
stand the hostility of the 
clergy to the movement. They 
had followed closely the trend 
of events in France. A month 
had not passed since the Com- 
munists had risen in arms 
against the Republic and for 
a week bathed Paris in blood. 
The venerable Archbishop of 
Paris, intervening as peace- 
maker, was shot dead at a 
barricade, Who could foretell 
what would happen in Ireland 
if the Jacquerie got the upper 
hand? Their imitation of the 


’ French model had been close 


In candour Father Dan 
admits that “certain very 
young and foolish persons” 
(the 6000 of Kickham!) did 
appear on the night of 


enough so far as it had 
one. 

While O’Brien was zigzag- 
ging through the plains of 
Tipperary, what was happen- 
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ing on the other side? The 
Clubs had been proclaimed ; 
the Dake of Wellington and 
Lord Hardinge had placed 
their services at the disposal 
of the Government, and were 
prepared to proceed to Ire- 
land to aid His Excellency ; 
an additional military district 
was created, with Waterford 
as headquarters. All over the 
South the feeling prevailed 
that the “rising” was on. 
Clonmel was in a state of 
siege. People remained up ‘all 
night expecting an irruption 
of the Clubs to attack the 
military barrack. The cavalry 
riding-school was thrown open 
for those who sought protection. 
Special constables were sworn 
in, All arms and ammunition 
in possession of vendors were 
taken over by the police. 
In Waterford soldiers were 
marching and counter-march- 
ing, bugles sounding, alarming 
despatches arriving; “every 
hour some horseman came 
with tidings of dismay”; 
twenty-five families sailed for 
Bristol in one day. In Carrick 
and other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood people were leaving 
by every available means, 
Carrick was “terribly excited. 
The people talk only of war.” 
In Waterford pikes were sell- 
ing at 2d. to 9d. apiece. 
Much of the excitement was 
talk only. The proclamations 
acted like magic. Any one ar- 
rested on suspicion of treason- 
able practices was liable to be 
detained in custody till March 
49 without bail or mainprize. 
On such exacting conditions 
Clubs were no longer trump. 
The majority of the members 
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notified their resignations vel- 
untarily to the stipendiary 
magistrates. Others, many of 
them of the shopboy olass, 
fled in alarm to other towns, 
where they speedily took the 
Queen’s shilling and swore te 
fight against all rebels. 

The police at outlying rural 
stations were called in and con- 
centrated in the towns. One 
wonders whether there was no 
alternative tosuch astep. The 
disadvantages of it were ob- 
vious, It left the rebels a very 
free hand to move up and down 
the country as they wished and 
mature their plans without any 
fear of interference, while at 
the same time it placed the 
well-disposed people, who had 
no sympathy with the move- 
ment, in a difficult position, 
Among other untoward results 
it produced an epidemic of 
plunder and pillage, and in 
little more than a week the 
order was rescinded and the 
rural police were sent back to 
their stations. 

After a day of weird military 
evolutions at Ballingarry, pre- 
sided over by “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel” Jack Cormack (an 
old soldier) and “ Commander” 
Cunningham, and a day of bar- 
ricades at Killenaule, where his 
forces came into a brief colli- 
sion with a troop of Hussars, 
O’Brien found himself on Friday 
night, the 28th July, at the 
Commons in County Tipperary, 
presiding over a divided and 
distracted council of his chiefs. 
The majority of them, and the 
best of them, were for post- 
poning the fight, seeing how 
seriously O’Brien had miscal- 
culated the temper of the 
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people. They suggested wait- 
ing till the harvest to “light 
the wisp on the hills,” and 
going into concealment in the 
meantime. O’Brien would have 
none of it. Eventually only 
twe of them stuck to him— 
Terence Bellew M‘Manus and 
James Stephens. Dillon was 
for going to Limerick, where 
his chief had many partisans, 
but the latter declined. .“I 
won’t hide,” he said; “I won’t 
be a fugitive where my fore- 
fathers reigned. I won’t go to 
Limerick; I will continue to 
appeal to the people as I have 
been doing, till we gather 
enough support to enable us to 
take the field.” For O’Brien 
there was no going back now. 
Bear-like, he must fight the 
course. The eve of his Waterloo 
had come, 

Meanwhile Kilkenny, the 
city of the Confederation, the 
city from which O’Brien had 
hoped that the genesis of a 
New Ireland would spring, 
had abandoned itself to gaiety. 
Its condition during that mem- 
orable week forcibly illustrates 
how sunshine and storm, grave 
and gay, are always inextrio- 
ably intermingled in Ireland. 
The country’s responsible ruler 
had described its condition to 
be “as bad as can be short of 
open rebellion.” The stranger 
in Kilkenny would have found 
it difficult to recognise the 
picture. The cattle show, a 
three-day affair, and at that 
time the biggest social funo- 
tion of the year, concluded 
on Friday night, the 28th, 
with a grand ball. The beauty 
and chivalry of three counties 
were there, There were plenty 


of red-coats and green, for 
the state of the country had 
brought large additions to the 
garrison and the Constabulary. 
Little they recked of Smith 
O’Brien or rebellion, or the 
red god of war. For the 
moment Venus was in the 
ascendant. It was a brilliant 
scene, full of eolour. “Bright 
the lamps shone o’er fair 
women and brave men.” 
When the merriment was at 
its height the arrival of an 
uninvited guest, in the person 
of Head - Constable Crowley, 
threw the assembly into most 
admired disorder, and soon 
caused a few gaps among the 
dancers. He was the bearer 
of an urgent despatch from 
Dublin Castle for County-In- 
spector Blake, announcing that 
Smith O’Brien was in open 
rebellion on the borders of his 
county, and offering a reward 
of £500 for his arrest. Then 
it was “ Arm! arm! and out!” 
In half an hour the ballroom 
was deserted. Blake set out 
at once for Killenaule, which 
he reached in the small hours 
of Saturday morning. Hav- 
ing ascertained O’Brien’s exact 
whereabouts, he despatched 
trusty messengers, directing 
three detachments of police 
to converge simultaneously on 
Boulagh Commons at 3 P.M. 
the same afternoon—Sub-In- 
spector Trant and his party 
from Callan, Sub - Inspector 
Cox and party from Cashel, 
and Sub-Inspector Monahan 
and party from Fethard. The 
County-Inspector himself went 
direct to Thurles, where he 
hoped to get the aid of the 
military, who were quartered 
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there in considerable force 
under General MacDonald. 
But neither the General nor 
the County - Inspector was 
destined to reach the field 
of battle. 

Sub-Inspector Trant was an 
excellent fellow, full of pluck 
and full of fight, but in his 
not unnatural thirst for “one 
glorious hour of crowded life” 
he appears to have shown 
undue haste and an insufficient 
regard for orders. He was 
due at the Commons at 3 P.M. 
From Callan it is little more 
than ten miles distant, and 
Trant, setting out at 9.30 a.M., 
found himself at Ballingarry 
before 1 P.M., and approaching 
the Commons some two hours 
before the time fixed. Smith 
O’Brien was sitting at a table 
in the widow Lacken’s kitchen, 
inditing for publication a letter 
which contained a preliminary 
exposition of the principles 
upon which the war was to 
be conducted, when John 
Kavanagh, president of one 
of the Dublin Clubs, who 
had made his way from 
Dublin to join his leader, 
rode down the hill at a gallop 
with the news that a large 
body of police was passing 
through Ballingarry on its 
way to the Commons, Instant 
preparations were made for 
a defence. A barricade was 
thrown across the street at 
the entrance to the village. 
The rebel programme arranged 
for Saturday was to march out 
and meet reinforcements from 
Urlingford at a chapel mid- 
way between the two villages, 
then wheel to the left and 
attack the police barrack at 
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New Birmingham, but Sub- 
Inspector Trant’s unexpected 
arrival precipitated a collision. 
Trant’s party numbered forty- 
six. As regards the insurgent 
forces, there is considerable 
discrepancy of evidence. The 
police testimony is that they 
numbered about three thousand. 
The bulk of them consisted 
probably of curious and non- 
combatant spectators. The 
actual armed fighting force en 
the rebel side was not large, 
as is fairly clear from the 
wretched stand they made, 
M‘Manus says, “ We threw up 
a hasty but effectual barricade 
of carts, timber, &c. In a 
hollow on the left we placed 
our pike and pitchfork men, so 
as to be able to charge outside 
or retreat inside. Stephens, 
with some of the gunsmen, 
occupied the houses command- 
ing the barricade; O’Brien, 
with a few gunsmen, kept the 
front of the barricade; I, with 
about eighty men and women, 
occupied a large hollow on the 
left, about two hundred and 
fifty yards in advance of the 
barricade. We were to lie close 
on our faces until the police 
had passed and received the 
first fire. We were then to 
rush down on their rear and 
give them a volley of stones 
and close with them. Simul- 
taneously with this, the pike- 
men were to charge, and 
Stephens was to reload as 
many muskets as there was 
powder for, and stand in 
reserve. In this order we 
awaited them for about twenty 
minutes, our force being twenty- 
two guns and pistols, and 
about as many pikes and pitch- 
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forks, and seventy or eighty 
men and women armed with 
stones.” Non tali auxilio, nec 
defensoribus istis! With such 
material not Hannibal nor 
Hindenburg could hope to 
found a new heaven and a 
new earth in Ireland. 

Trant, with his forty -six 
merry men, knowing nothing 
of the reception awaiting them 
at the barricade, pushed on 
through Ballingarry, whistling 
jigs as they went. Soon after 
passing the village they were 
in @ very precarious position, 
Crowds began to press them 
in the rear, to hang on their 
flanks in the fields on either 
side of the road, to pour down 
from the hills, while some 
distance in front Trant saw 
another large crowd, some of 
them armed—and the barri- 
cade! Finding himself hemmed 
in on all sides, he wheeled sud- 
denly to the right towards 
Kilkenny, hoping to meet rein- 
forcements ; but of course there 
were none to be seen, and he 
then realised that it was as big 
a blunder to be too early as to 
be too late. Seeing a slated 
house a few fields off he ordered 
his men, who were marching in 
fours, to break and take pos- 
session of it. By this un- 
expected move the widow 
M‘Cormack and her cabbage- 
garden won a page in history. 
On seeing the police retreat, 
the whole of O’Brien’s force at 
the barricade broke away with 
wild yells in an eager and 
irregular pursuit without wait- 
ing for orders, and arrived at 
M‘Cormack’s house at Farrin- 
rory a few minutes after the 
police, The latter at once pro- 
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ceeded to barricade and secure 
the place against possible at- 
tacks, throwing up mattresses 
and all loose material against 
the windows, and making fast 
the doors, 

Before many minutes passed 
Trant was summoned down- 
stairs. A messenger from 
O’Brien, approaching the win- 
dow under cover of the wall, 
said: “For God’s sake, let 
there be no firing; we want 
peace.” Trant assured him 
that if the people did not 
fire neither would the police; 
but if a shot was fired from 
without, the police would fire 
as long as a cartridge or a 
man remained. O’Brien, find- 
ing that his messenger did 
not return, soon appeared on 
the scene himself. While his 
lieutenant, M‘Manus, was fir- 
ing his rifle into the hay at 
the rear with the object of 
“smoking them out,” O’Brien 
made his way through a 
wicket-gate at the side, and, 
standing up on the window- 
sill, renewed his policy of 
fraternising with the police. 
He put his hand through the 
top of the window to shake 
hands with those inside, and 
it was shaken in a friendly 
way. Had they only known 
that at the time that hand- 
shake was worth £500, they 
might have been disposed to 
prolong it! “I am Smith 
O’Brien,” said the leader—“ as 


-good an Irishman as any of 


you.” “We don’t want your 
lives; we want your arms.” 
The men assured him they 
could only surrender their 
arms with their lives, and 
referred him to their officer, 
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O’Brien crossed the doorway 
to the other window, expect- 
ing to see Trant there; but 
just as he crossed some of his 
own party began to attack 
the window with stones. Some 
one (not O’Brien) shouted 
out, “Slash away, boys, and 
slaughter the whole of them!” 
This was the signal for gen- 
eral firing on both sides,— 
it is not clear which side fired 
the first shot, but O’Brien 
thought it was one of his 
own party,—and all parley 
was at an end. 

O’Brien now found himself 
in a position of considerable 
danger. Not only was he ex- 
posed to the police rifles, but 
he ran equal, or greater, risk 
from the blind firing of his own 
party. The police were firing 
from both lower and upper 
windows, He had no alterna- 
tive but to make a dash for 
the front gate, where he 
would reach the friendly shel- 
ter of the surrounding wall. 
That he succeeded in doing 
so without receiving an in- 
glorious wound a tergo is 
amazing, and suggests that 
the shooting of the Con- 
stabulary in 1848 left some- 
thing to be desired. If further 
evidence is required, it may 
be found in the fact that, 
although brisk firing was kept 
up for over an hour — 230 
rounds of ammunition were 
served out to the police sub- 
sequently to replace what had 
been spent—only two persons 
lost their lives at the battle 
of Farrinrory. Possibly a 
dozen, including Stephens, were 
wounded. Among the police 
there were no casualties. 
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O’Brien, irritated at the turn 
affairs had taken, and disap- 
pointed at his failure to win 
over the police, was now dis- 
posed to adopt M‘Manus’s 
tactics and “smoke them out,” 
but on looking round he saw 
that the police fire had at any 
rate had the effect of reducing 
the crowd around the house 
tosmall proportions. The bulk 
of the rebels had retreated to 
the road. At this juncture 
there enters on the scene one of 


‘the most interesting figures in 


the drama, a police orderly, 
John Carroll. One would like 
to know Carroll’s subsequent 
history in the Force. On that 
memorable day he certainly 
played a difficult game with 
admirable coolness. O’Brien, 
seeing a large crowd surround- 
ing one or two central figures 
on the road, went down there 
and found that Father Fitz- 
gerald, the parish priest of 
Ballingarry, and his curate, 
Father Maher, were eagerly 
dissuading the people from 
their mad project. O’Brien 
vehemently insisted that they 
should allow the people to act 
in defence of their country and 
avenge the loss of their com- 
rades, but the priests would 
not sanction any renewal of 
the attack. While so remon- 
strating, he was informed that 
@ police spy had been captured. 
Carroll was brought before 
him and promptly dismounted. 
The rebel leader as promptly 
mounted his horse, and after 
moving up and down among 
the people for some time and 
still meeting with clerical op- 
position, he finally rode away 
towards Urlingford, finding 
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that for the moment it was 
less exciting to lead his regi- 
ment from behind, like the 
Dake of Plaza-Toro. The 
moment had arrived to test 
Carroll’s adroitness. “Having 
dismounted, Carroll cried out 
that he never was so happy in 
his life, and that there was no 
man present who wished suc- 
cess to the cause more than he 
did.” And yet he had so in- 
gratiated himself a moment 
before with the clergy, who 
were dead against the move- 
ment, that they promised and 
procured for him a safe escort 
to the widow M‘Cormack’s 
house to deliver his despatches, 
which he had brought from 
Mr Greene, the Resident Magis- 
trate at Kilkenny, to the Sub- 
Inspector. Let him tell his 
own modest tale as he set it 
down, plain and unvarnished, 
on the day after the battle, for 
the information of his authori- 
ties: ‘‘When about half a mile 
outside Ballingarry I met two 
gentlemen whom I took to be 
priests. I begged of them to 
accompany me to the house 
where the men were, for that I 
had commands for the officer 
in charge of the party. The 
priests immediately consented, 
and we galloped off at a hard 
rate. On coming within range 
of the house where the police 
were attacked—the firing hav- 
ing been (sic) gone on rapidly 
—the priests faltered a little 
in shade of a ditch, upon which 
I followed, and taking off my 
hat” (he was in plain clothes) 
“T beckoned for the people to 
fall back and draw away 
from the house; they accord- 
ingly did so, as they were 


under the impression I was 
a clergyman, being a few 
minutes previous in company 
with the two priests belonging 
to that parish. The crowds 
made towards the clergymen, 
and on my finding an oppor- 
tunity I pushed forward to the 
house, and the men in the 
house being of opinion that I 
was leading on the rebels, kept 
firing upon me; but on their 
recognising me within about 
100 yards of the house they 
cheered loudly, they being of 
the opinion that I had a rein- 
forcement. I handed in my 
commands through the window 
to Mr Trant, who told me to 
go fast to Kilkenny for sup- 
port, I returned, and although 
I was sure I had a very poor 
chance of my life in getting off 
from the crowds—still being 
aware that my comrades were 
in a perilous position, and that 
nothing short of great help 
would save their lives”—he 
knew nothing of the reinforce- 
ments that were momentarily 
expected—“ I came to the con- 
clusion of risking my life, or 
make for Kilkenny, and had 
not gone far when I met the 
parish priest, and well know- 
ing that the only chance I had 
was to put myself under his 
protection; but I was imme- 
diately recognised by some one 
in the crowd, who told Mr 
Smith O’Brien that I was a 
policeman, upon which Mr 
O’Brien asked, Wasn't I a 
mounted policeman? I said 
‘Yes,’ when a man behind 
said it was my candour saved 
me; upon which a young 
man of respectable appearance 
stepped out of the crowd” —this 
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was M‘Manus—“and told me 
I should consider myself his 
prisoner, and very kindly said 
I need not fear of being in- 
jured or offered the slightest 
insult whilst under his pro- 
tection. I then dismounted, 
upon which Mr Smith O’Brien 
mounted my horse. The other 
young man by whom I was 
arrested took my arm and 
linked me down the field, ask- 
ing me how the troops in 
Kilkenny were situated and 
what their strength was. I 
was then detained for about 
three hours under the protec- 
tion of four men armed with 
pikes and guns. The priest 
then gave directions that I 
should be sent to my com- 
rades or to some other place 
where I would be safe from 
injury. The people on hear- 
ing this murmured, and said if 
I were let go I would hang 
every one of them. Still the 
men under whose protection I 
was placed said they would 
do what the priest directed 
and protect me with their 
lives. The men giving me a 
choice of the direction I would 
take, I shoved on towards Kil- 
kenny, and after conducting 
me about half a mile beyond 
their camp they left me.” 
Well done, Carroll! This 
was a full, and a useful, day’s 
work even for a policeman; 
but his finest flight was yet to 
come. He was hurrying to a 
farmer’s house to borrow a 
horse for his return journey 
to Kilkenny, when at a sudden 
turn in the road he came up 
against his own faithful steed, 
the rebel leader still astride 
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him, O’Brien, who had a 
varied taste in head-gear, had 
discarded his 82 club cap with 
the green and gold for a peas- 
ant’s hat. He had lost his 
way to Urlingford by taking 
@ wrong turn, and was doub- 
ling back on the Commons. 
Seeing Carroll, “- assumed he 
was about te be arrested, and 
covered the constable with his 
pistol, saying that his life 
or Carroll’s depended on the 
Carroll, who was equal 
to the occasion, declared he 
had no sinister design and 
carried no arms. O’Brien said 
it was beneath him to shoot an 
unprotected man. A friendly 
conversation ensued, in the 
course of which Carroll used 
some plain language, pointing 
out to O’Brien the futility of 
his action, and reminding him 
that the clergy were teetotally 
against him, and that he could 
not hope to succeed. How 
could he expect to meet troops? 
O’Brien said that for twenty 
years he had worked for his 
country, and his country could 
redeem itself if it liked. Carroll 
rejoined that his country could 
not be redeemed except by 
blood, and he said he wanted 
no blood. Assuring him that 
his sentiments were those of 
an honest man, which he would 
reward by giving him back 
his horse, O’Brien exceeded the 
civility of the good Samaritan, 
set the constable on his own 
beast, gave him his stick in 
token of friendship, and ob- 
serving that the lives of both 
of them were in nearly equal 
peril, wished him a safe jour- 
ney to Kilkenny !—to Kilkenny, 
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the enemy’s headquarters ! Was 
ever battle in such fashion 
waged? It was magnificent, 
but was it war? 

In such incidents as this we 
see O’Brien’s character crop- 
ping out. His was an interest- 
ing personality, compact of 
contradictions. His head was 
in the air in more senses than 
one. Dominating and master- 
ful, he yet had a wonderful and 
a kindly way with the people. 
Disinterestedness and a strong 
sense Of justice were his out- 
standing qualities. Such ‘qual- 
ities were not too common in 
the Ireland of his day, and it is 
easy to see how he became the 
idol of a warm-hearted and im- 
pulsive people. Whatever his 
faults, he was not lacking in 
personal courage. On the day 
of Farrinrory he exposed him- 
self many times to danger, even 
foolishly ; and when §S.-I. Cox 
and his gallant band, arriving 
on the scene about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, put an end to 
the miserable fiasco, it is mira- 
culous that O’Brien did not 
fall into their hands, for after 
parting with Carroll and his 
horse he kept hovering about 
the scene as a moth flitters 
round a candle. 

When Cox arrived from 
Cashel there was little fight 
left in the rebels, On the hill 
under the widow M‘Cormack’s 
house he found a crowd of 
about two hundred in three 
parties—some of them armed 
with guns, pikes, and pitch- 
forks,—in a haggard at foot 
of the hill about sixty more. 
These retired sullenly before 
the advance of the Constabu- 
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lary. Half-way up the hill 
they determined to make a 
stand, raised a shout, and 
rushed forward with their 
pikes. Cox said if they came 
any nearer he would fire. One 
of his men cried out that he 
had been fired at. Cox gave the 
order to fire, a volley rang 
out; the others returned the 
fire feebly. “I saw one man 
fall, and there was a pause, 
then a cheer, and a few more 
shots fired—and they did not 
come on any more, Some ran 
away, some lay down, and some 
looked out for their safety as 
well as they could.” Sic transit 
gloria. Thus was Farrinrory 
lost and won. O’Brien’s “con- 
temptible escapade” (the words 
are his own) was at an end; 
the Peelers had prevailed. 
Alongside John Carroll’s re- 
port must be placed another 
modest tale, a very human 
document. It was written by 
Sub-Inspector Trant, fresh from 
the cabbage garden of victory 
with all his blushing honours 
thick upon him: if some of the 
phrases are pitched in a rather 
lofty key, every allowance must 
be made for the occasion. It 
was an informal note to Mr 
Greene the Resident Magis- 
trate, scribbled off before he 
had supped. His more con- 
sidered despatch to his own 
authorities seems to have been 
a masterpiece in its way. It 
began in poetic vein— 
‘¢ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife,” 


and as Whiteside, who de- 
fended O’Brien so brilliantly 
on his trial, said, “if printed it 
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might take its place with 
Gurney’s Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington!” 


“ KILMANAGH, 
“8 p.m., on return home. 

“None dead on our part. 
No military need come to our 
aid. We certainly did not 
leave less than a dozen killed 
and wounded. We gave the 
priest leave to take away the 
dead and dying, although his 
Reverence did not come near 
us till we had made all re- 
treat. Two shots were fired 
at the coward Smith O’Brien. 
’Tis thought he must have 
been hit. The wretch when 
fired at fell on his knees, 
crawled away under a low 
wall, and got away through 
ditches. Hager eyes could not 
see him. We were myself, 
Head Constable McDonough, 
and forty-five men. They 
were thousands from Ballin- 
garry, Commons, and Coeal- 

its. 

“T had secured a house on 
top of a hill just as they were 
all round us, and fired two 
shots, one of which passed 
me. My mare left outside 
they took away, but we re- 
covered her after the siege 
minus bridle, pistols, and six 
ball-cartridge. 

“O’Brien disgraced his rebel 
uniform after proposing - five 
minutes to us to surrender 
arms or die. 

“ After our victory and after 
we had barricaded for the 
night, S.-I. Cox and the Cashel 
men came to us—they took 
the pikes of the killed and 
a powder flask from the scene; 
we expect them back. 
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“In an hour after §.-I, 
Monahan’s party came up— 
they took away for their 
quarters, we for ours! 

“God Save the Queen ! 
“8 P.M, 
“ My men are as brave and 


cool as lions. 
“ J, TRANT, 8.-I. 


“T am up since four o’o, and 
eat nothing since five,” 


On either side the commis- 


‘ gariat received scant attention ! 


That O’Brien had totally 
miscalculated the energies of 
the Irish people was evident 
not only at Farrinrory, but at 
every halting-place in his seven 
days’ itinerary. O’Brien him- 
self confessed as much when 
all was over, nor did he seek 
to disavow responsibility for 
his disastrous failure; but 
those who know the Munster 
counties of Tipperary and 
Limerick best will be most 
ready to admit how inflam- 
mable was the material on 
which he was working, how 
great a fire a small spark 
might have kindled there, and 
how different might have been 
the results had O’Brien met 
with even a temporary success 
or the Constabulary for a 
moment wavered in their 
adhesion te the Crown. Pro- 
bably their loyalty to duty 
saved Ireland from civil war 
in *48. At the subsequent 
trial of Meagher, M‘Manus, 
and O’Donoghue, Chief-Justice 
Doherty, in passing sentence, 
expressed himself in language 
which was afterwards endorsed 
by public opinion and the 
press: “It is not to any for- 
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bearance on your part that 
that rebellion, for such I may 
term it, which broke out in 
that week, was brought to a 
speedy conclusion. It is not 
due to you; it is under God 
attributable to the fidelity 
and bravery of the police 
force. When I reflect what 
might have been the conse- 
quences if that police force, 
either seduced by promises or 
intimidated by threats which 
were made use of, had yielded 
to the advances that were 
made to them, if they had been 
overwhelmed by the congre- 
gated numbers that assembled 
and attempted their destruc- 
tion, or if they had failed in 
dispersing those bands of rebels 
that assembled around them 
on the hills—I think there is 
no fair man who, looking at 
and contemplating what the 
state of this country might 
have been, will not see how 
rapidly a temporary success 
might have added to the num- 
bers of the insurgents, and 
how soon this country might 
have been deluged in blood 
and given over to all the 
horrors of civil war. It is from 
that we have escaped by the 
fidelity and bravery of the 
police force.” 

Most of the leaders went 
into hiding and escaped after 
the “shooting-match” at 
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Ballingarry; but a few, in- 
cluding O’Brien, Meagher, 
M‘Manus, O'Donoghue, and 
Maurice Leyne were safely 
lodged in Clonmel jail, and 
eventually transported. Two 
months later there was a final 
flash in the pan, John 
O’Mahony, well known in after 
times as the Fenian Head 
Centre, with others, attacked 
some police barracks on the 
borders of Kilkenny and Tip- 
perary. A few policemen and 
peasants were killed. Fintan 
Lalor, Thomas Clarke Luby, 
and Brennan decided to carry 
on as a Directory, and in ’49 
arranged an “echo” of the 
rising. They met at Clonmel, 
and planned simultaneous at- 
tacks on Cashel and Dun- 
garvan. Der Tag arrived, but 
Cashel and Dungarvan were 
undismayed. There was a 
slight skirmish at Cappoquin, 
where the police again carried 
off the honours. Luby was 
arrested and imprisoned, a few 
peasants were transported, and 
the “echo” blew over like a 
puff of smoke. The Waterford 
and Tipperary mountains had 
been in labour for the third 
time, and the result was more 
ridiculous than ever. After 
Lalor’s effort insurrections 
went out of favour in Ireland 


for many a day. 
W. J. Harpy. 
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IX, THE “SPECIAL.”’ 


SHE was not new and nobody 
could call her handsome. She 
was evidently more accustomed 
to rough weather than paint, 
and her sloping forecastle 
and low freeboard were old- 
fashioned, to say the least of 
them. She jogged slowly 


along, rolling to a short beam, 


sea, with an apologetic air, as 
if she felt ashamed of being 
what she was—a pre-war 
torpedo-boat on local patrol 
duty. 

She steered no particular 
course, and varied her speed 
capriciously as she beat up and 
down. Being in sight of the 
land—a grey, hard, low line 
to the westward—there was 
no need fer accurate plotting 
of courses. On the bridge 
stood her Captain, a dark, 
lean, R.N.R. Lieutenant, pipe in 
mouth and hands in “lammy ” 
pockets. The T.B. was rolling 
too much for any one to walk 
the tiny deck of the bridge; in 
fact, a landsman would have 
had difficulty in standing at 
all. He turned his head as his 
First Lieutenant swung up the 
little iron ladder behind him. - 

“What's for lunch?” he 
asked, carefully knocking out 
his pipe on the rail before him. 

“The same,” said his laconic 
subordinate, who was engaged 
in a rapid survey of the com- 
pass card, revolution indicator, 
and the horizon astern. The 
two stood side by side a 
moment looking out at the sea 


&c Any 
pickles?” said the Captain. 
“No, only mustard.” 


and sky te windward, 


The Captain sighed and 
turned to leave the bridge. 
The First Lieutenant pivoted 
suddenly—‘“‘It’s better’n you 
and I had off the Horn in the 
Harvester. You'd ’ve been 
glad to get beef then, even if 
it was in a tin.” He snorted, 
and turned forward again to 
look ahead. The Captain re- 
mained at the foot of the 
ladder, reading a signal handed 
to him by a waiting Boy Tele- 
graphist. The argument on 
the subject of tinned beef had 
lasted a year already, and 
could be continued at leisure, 

The boy received the signal 
back and vanished below, while 
the Captain climbed slowly 
to the bridge again. He spoke 
to the man at the wheel, and 
himself moved the revolution 
indicator. 

“Panic?” said the First 
Lieutenant (neither of them 
seemed to use more than one 
word at a time, unless engaged 
in an argument). 

“Sure,” wasthereply. “Tell 
"em to make that blinkin’ stuff 
into sandwiches and send ’em 
u a 
The First Lieutenant went 
down the ladder in silence. 
The matter of the tinned beef 
was to him, as mess caterer, 
a continual sore point. 

The T.B. started on a more 
erratic course than _ before, 
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tacking in long, irregular end, and whatever the various 
stretches out to seaward. courses steered, the whole was 


Smoke was showing up against 
the land astern, and there was 
a sense of stirring activity in 
the air. 

Two more torpedo-boats ap- 
peared suddenly from nowhere, 
hoists of coloured flags flying 
at their slender masts, The 
three hung on one course a 
moment, conferring, then spread 
fanwise and separated. The 
first boat turned back towards 
harbour and the growing smoke- 
puffs, which rapidly approached 
and showed more and more 
mine-sweepers coming out, 

A droning, humming noise 
made the Captain look up, and 
he pivoted slowly round, fol- 
lowing with his eyes a big sea- 
plane a thousand feet above 
him. 

As the sound of the engines 
died away, it seemed to start 
swelling again, as another ma- 
chine appeared a mile abeam 
of them, and following the first. 

The T.B. swung round ahead 
of the leading sweepers, and 
turned back to seaward. Her 
speed was not great, but half 
an hour after the turn the 
sweepers were hull down astern, 
A small airship slipped out of 
& low cloud and droned away 
on the common course. Every 
type of small craft seemed to 
be going easterly, and the sea, 
which an hour ago had been 
almost blank, was now dotted 
with patrol ships of every queer 
kind and rig. From overhead 
it must have looked like a pack 
of hounds tumbling out of cover 
and spreading on a faint line. 
But, like the hounds, the float- 
ing pack was working to an 


working out to sea. 

The Boy Telegraphist hauled 
himself, panting, on to the 
bridge, and thrust a crumpled 
signal before the Captain’s 
eyes. The Captain grunted 
and spoke shortly, and the 
boy dashed off below. A mo- 
ment later the piping of calls 
sounded along the bare iron 
deck, and men in heavy sea- 
boots began to cluster aft and 
at the guns. The funnels sent 
out a protesting spout of brown 
smoke as the T.B. began to 
work up to her speed, and the 
choppy sea sent up a steady 
sheet of spray along her fore- 
castle and over the crouching 
figures at the bow gun. The 
rest of the pack appeared to 
have caught the whimper too, 
for everything that could raise 
more than “Tramp’s pace” was 
hurrying due east, <A faint 
dull “boom” came drifting 
down wind as the First Lieu- 
tenant arrived on the bridge, 
and the two officers looked at 
each other in silence a moment. 

‘‘Bomb, sir?” said the 
junior, showing an_ interest 
which almost made him con- 
versational. 

“Sure thing,” said the other, 
“She gave us the tip when she 
saw him, and that’ll be one to 
put him under.” 

“How far d’you think it 
was?” 

“Seven-eight mile. You all 
ready?” 

The First Lieutenant nodded 
and slipped down the ladder 
again. Three miles astern came 
a couple of white specks—the 
bow-waves of big destroyers 
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pushed to their utmost power. 
The Captain studied them a 
moment with his binoculars, 
and gave a grunt which the 
helmsman rightly interpreted 
as one of satisfaction. Slow 
as she was, the old T.B. had 
a long start, and was going 
to be on the spot first. The 
dark was shutting down, and 
the shapes of the other T.B.’s 
on either beam were getting 
dim. 


The night was starlit, and: 


with the wind astern the T.B, 
made easy weather of it. The 
two officers leaned forward over 
the rail staring ahead towards 
the unseen land. Lights showed 
on either hand, and occasion- 
ally they swung past the dark 
squat shape of a lit trawler, 
also bound home. 

“Are you going to claim?” 
asked one of the watching 
figures. The other paused be- 
fore replying— 

“ We-ell,” he said, “I'll just 
report, J think we shook him 
to the bunt, but it’s no good 
claiming unless you can show 


prisoners, Iron Cross and all.” 
Another ruminative pause. 
“Your people were smart on 
it—devilish smart.” Another 
pause. “What's for dinner?” 

A dark mass ahead came 
into view, and turned slowly 
into a line of great ships 
coming towards them. 

The T.B. swung off to star- 
board, and slowed her engines, 
One by one they went past her 
—huge, silent, and scornful, 
while the T.B, rocked uneasily 
in the cross sea made by their 
wakes. The Captain watched 
them go, chewing the stem of 
his unlit pipe. They were the 
cause of the day’s activity, but 
it was seldom he met them at 
close range except like this, in 
the dark on his way home. 

The line seemed endless, 
more and more dark hulls 
coming into view, and fading 
quickly into the dark again. 
As the last swung by the 
T.B.’s telegraph bells rang 
cheerfully, and she jogged off 
westward to where a faint low 
light flickered at intervals 
under the land. 


X. BETWEEN TIDES, 


A stranger, if suddenly trans- 
planted to the spot, would 
have taken some time after 
opening his eyes to realise that 
the boat was submerged. He 
would probably decide at first 
that she was anchored in har- 
bour. Far away forward, under 
an avenue of overhead electric 
lamps, figures could be seen— 
all either recumbent or seated— 
and from them the eye was led 
on till it lost its sense of dis- 


tance in a narrowing perspec- 
tive of wheels, pipes, and 
gauges. All the while there 
was a steady buzzing ham 
from slowly turning motors, 
and about every half minute 
there came a faint whir of gear 
wheels from away aft by the 
hydroplanes. From the bell- 
mouths of a cluster of voice- 
pipes &® murmur of voices 
sounded—the conversation of 
officers by the periscope ; while 
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the ear, if close to the arched 
steel hull, could catch a bub- 
bling, rippling noise—the voice 
of the North Sea passing over- 
head. 

The men stationed aft near 
the motors were not over-clean, 
and were certainly unshaven ; 
some were asleep or reading 
(the literature carried and read 
by the crew would certainly 
have puzzled a librarian—it 
varied from ‘Tit-Bits’ and 
‘John Bull’ to ‘Piers Plow- 
man’ and ‘The Origin of 
Species ’): a few were engaged 
in a heated discussion as they 
sat around a big torpedoman 
—the only man of the group 
actually on duty at the moment. 
His duties appeared only to 
consist in being awake and on 
the spot if wanted, and he was, 
asa matter of fact, fully occu- 
pied as one of the leading 
spirits in the argument. 

“Well, let’s ear what you're 
getting at,” he said. “We 
eard a lot of talk but it don’t 
go anywhere. You say you're 
a philosopher, but you don’t 
know what you do mean.” 

“I know blanky well, but 
you can’t understand me,” said 
the engine-room artificer ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Look here, now— 
you've got to die sometime, 
haven’t you?” 

“ Granted, Professor.” 

“Well, it’s all arranged now 
how you're to die, I say. It 
doesn’t matter when or how it 
is, but it’s all settled—see? 
And you don’t know, and none 
of us know anything about it.” 

“That’s all very well—but 
’oo is it knows, then? D’you 
mean God?” 

“No, I dont—I'm an 
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atheist, I tell you. There's 
something that arranges it all, 
but it ain’t God.” 

‘* Well, ’oo the ’ell is it, then 
—the Admiralty?” 

The Artificer leaned forward, 
his dark eyes alight and his 
face earnest as that of some 
medieval hermit. ‘“I tell you,” 
he said, “you can believe in 
God, or Buddha, or anything 
you like, but it’s the same 
thing. Whatever it is, it 
doesn’t care, It has it all 
ready and arranged—written 
out, if you like—and it will 
have to happen just so. It’s 
pre—pre s 

“ Predestination.” The deep 
voice came from the Leading 
Stoker on the bench beside 
him. 

“‘Predestination. No amount 
of praying’s any good, It’s no 
use going round crying to gods 
that aren’t there to help you. 
You've got to go through it as 
it’s written down.” 

“Prayer’s all right,” said 
the Leading Stoker. “If you 
believe what you pray, you'll 
get it.” 

“That’s not true. Have 
you ever had it? Give us an 
instance now 

“I don’t pray none, thank 
you. All the same, it’s good 
for women and such that go 
in for it, like. It ain’t the 
things that alter; it’s your- 
self that does it. Ain’t you 
never ‘eard o Christian 
Science ?” 

‘Yes; same as the Mor- 
mons, ain’t it? Is that what 
you are?” 

“No, it ain’'t—an’ I’m a 
Unitarian, same as you are.” 

“Tm not—I'm a Baptist, 
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same as my father was; but 
I don’t believe in it.” 

“‘ Well, if you believe in one 
God, that’s what you are.” 

“But I’m telling you, I 
don’t. Look here, now. I 
don’t believe there's anything 
happens at all that wasn’t all 
arranged first, and I know 
that nothing can alter it.” 

“Well, ’oo laid it all down 
first go off, then?” said the 
Torpedoman, 

*‘Ah! I don’t know and you 


don’t know; but I tell you it: 


wasn’t God.” 

“Well, ’e’s a bigger man 
than me then, an’ I takes me 
’at off to ’im, ’ooever it is. I 
tell yer, yer talkin’ through 
yer neck. You say if you're 
going to be shot, there’s a 
bullet about somewhere in 
some one’s pouch with yer 
name writ on it. Ain’t that 
it? Well, ’oo the ’ell put yer 
name on it, then?” 

“It doesn’t matter to me 
so long’s it’s there, does it?” 

“Well, if that was so, I’d 
like to know ’oo ’e was, 80’s 
I could pass ’im the word 
not to ’ave the point filed off 
of it for me, anyway.” 

“* Well, you couldn’t—and he 
couldn’t alter it for you if he 
was there, either.” 

The Torpedoman moved 
along the bench and twisted 
his head round till his ear was 
against one of the voice-pipes, 
The others sat silent and 
watched him with lazy interest. 

“We're takin’ a dip,” he 
said. “Thought I ’eard ’im 
say, ‘Sixty feet.’” The faint 
rolling motion that had been 
noticeable before died away, 
and the boat seemed to have 


become even more peaceful and 
silent. The Leading Stoker 
leaned back against the hull 
and rested his head against 
the steel. From the starboard 
hand there came a faint mur- 
mur, which grew till the regular 
threshing beat of a propeller 
could be distinguished. The 
sound swelled till they could 
hear in its midst a separate 
piping, squeaking note. The 
ship passed on overhead, and 
the threshing sound passed 
with her and faded until again 
the steady purr of motors re- 
mained the only reminder of 
the fact that the boat was 
diving. They felt her tilt up 
a little by the bow as she 
climbed back to regain her 
patrol depth. 

“That's a tramp,” said 
the Torpedoman; “nootral, I 
reckon.” 

“‘Squeaky bearing, too,” said 
the Artificer judicially. ‘Don’t 
suppose he’s looked at his thrust 
since he left port. What’s the 
skipper want to go under her 
for?” 

“Save trouble, I  s’pose; 
didn’t want to alter helm for 
‘er. What was you talkin’ of 
—yes, Kismet—that’s the word 
I’ve been wantin’ all along. 
You’re a Mohammedan, you 
are?” 

“ Aw, don’t be a fool; I tell 
you, I’m nothing.” 

The fourth wakeful figure, 
another Torpedoman, spoke for 
the first time, “If you’re noth- 
ing, and you think you’re noth- 
ing, what the ’ell d’yer want to 
make such a fuss about it for?” 

“I don’t make a fuss. It’s 
all you people who think you're 
something who make a fuss. 
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You can’t alter what’s laid 
down, but you think you can. 
You fuss and panic to stave 
things off, but you're like 
chickens in a coop—you can’t 
get out till your master lets 
you, and he can’t understand 
what you say, and he wouldn’t 
pay any attention to it if he 
did.” 

The big Torpedoman put out 
a hand like a knotted oak-root 
and spoke— 

“You an’ your Kismet,” he 
said scornfully. ‘Look ’ere, 
now, This is gospel, and I’m 
tellin’ of yer. S’pose there zs 
a bullet about with your name 
on it, but s’posin’ you shoot 
the other first, and there’s 
to ’ell with yer Kismet, Gawd 
’elps those that ’elp themselves, 
I say. S’pose we ’it a Fritz 
now, under water; ’oo’s Kismet 
is it? Never mind ’oo’s ar- 
ranged it or ’0o’s down in the 
book to go through it, the 
bloke that gets ’is doors closed 
first and ’as the best trained 
crew is goin’ to come ’ome and 
spin the yarn about it, I say 
it may be written down as you 
say, but there’s Someone ’oldin’ 
the book, an’ ’e says; ‘Cross 
off that boat this time,’ ’e 
says. ‘They've got the best 
lot aboard of ’em,’’e’d say. Is 
it Kismet if yer thrust collars 
go? Are you goin’ to stop 
oilin’ ’em because it’s in the 
book an’ you can’t alter it? 
Yer talkin’ through yer neck. 
Call it luck, if yer like. It’s 
luck if we ‘it a mine, and it’s 
luck if we don’t, but if we meet 
a Fritz to-night an’ poop off 
the bow gun an’ miss—that’s 
goin’ to be our blanky fault, 
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an’ you can oail it any blanky 
name, but you won’t alter it,” 

“But you don’t under- 
stand,” said the Artificer, “I 
didn’t e 

“ Action Stations—Stand by 
all tubes.” The voice rang 
clearly from the mouth of the 
voice-pipe, and the group leapt 
into activity. For sixty sec- 
onds there was apparent pan- 
demonium—the purr of the 
motors rose to a quick hum, 
and the long tunnel of the 
hull rang with noises, clatter 
and clang and hiss, The 
sounds stopped almost as sud- 
denly as they had begun, and 
the voices of men reporting 
“Ready” could be heard be- 
yond the high-pitched note of 
the motors. 

The big Torpedoman stretched 
across his tube to close a valve, 
and caught the eye of the 
fourth participant in the re- 
cent debate. ‘Say, Dusty,” 
he whispered, “’ere’s Some- 
one’s Kismet—in this blanky 
tube, an’ I reckon I ain’t forgot 





the detonator in ’er nose, 
neither.” 
+ ® o a a a 
The Captain lowered the 


periscope, his actions almost 
reverent in their artificial 
calm. He looked up at the 
navigating officer a few feet 
away and smiled, ‘Just turn- 
ing to east,” he said. “We'll 
be in range inside three min- 
utes.” He glanced fore and 
aft the boat and then back 
at his watch. “By gum,” he 
said, “it’s nice to have a good 
crew. I haven’t had to give 
a single order, and I wouldn’t 
change a man of ’em,” 
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XI, LIGHT CAVALRY. 


I, 


Peter Mottin was an act- 
ing Sub-Lieutenant, but even 
acting Sub-Lieutenants from 
Whale Island may hunt if 
they can get the requisite 
day’s leave and can muster the 
price of a hired mount. The 
hounds poured out of Creech 
Wood, and Mottin glowed with 
intense delight as his iron- 
mouthed horse took the rails 
in and out of the lane and 
followed the pack up the 
seventy -acre pasture from 
whence the holloa had come. 
It was late in a February 
afternoon, and most of the 
dispirited field had gone home, 
so that there was no crowd— 
and a February fox on a good 
scenting day is a customer 
worth waiting for. Mottin sat 
back as a five-foot cut and laid 
hedge grew nearer, and blessed 
the owner of his mount as the 
big black cleared the jump 
with half a foot to spare. 
Two mere big fences, cut as 
level as a rule, and the field 
was down to six, with three 
Hunt servants. The fox was 
making for Hyden Wood, and 
scent was getting better every 
minute. A clattering canter 
through a farmyard, and Mottin 
followed the huntsman over a 
ramshackle gate on to grass 
again. The huntsman capped 
the tail-hounds on as he 
galloped, and Mottin realised 
that if they were going to kill 
before dark they would have 
to drive their fox fast. Riding 


to his right he saw Sangatte 
—a destroyer officer, whom 
he knew only by name—but 
whom he envied for the fact 
that he seemed able to hunt 
when he liked and could afford 
to keep his own horses. As 
they neared a ragged bull- 
finch hedge at the top of a 
long slope he saw Sangatte 
put on speed and take it right 
in the middle, head down and 
forearm across his eyes. Mottin 
eased his horse to give the 
huntsman room at the gate in 
the left-hand corner. The 
pilot’s horse rapped the top 
bar slightly, and as Mottin 
settled himself for the leap, 
he saw the gate begin to swing 
open away from him, There 
was no time to change his 
mind—he decided he must 
jump big and trust to luck, 
but the black horse failed him. 
The hireling knew enough to 
think for himself, and seeing 
the gate begin to swing, de- 
cided that a shorter stride 
would be safer. The disagree- 
ment resulted—as such differ- 
ences of opinion are liable to 
do—in a crash of breaking 
wood and a whirling, stunning 
fall. Mottin rose shakily on 
one leg, feeling as if the ankle 
of the other was being drilled 
with red-hot needles, and swore 
at the black horse as it galloped 
with trailing bridle down the 
long stubble field towards 
Soberton Down. He saw 
Sangatte look back and then 
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wrench his brown mare round 
to ride off the hireling as it 
passed. He caught the dan- 
gling reins and swung both 
horses round, and came hurry- 
ing and impatient back. As 
he arrived he checked the 
mare and turned in his 
saddle to watch the receding 
pack. 

‘¢Come on,” he said. “ Quick 
—you'll catch ‘em at Hyden.” 
He turned to look at Mottin 
by the gate-post, in irritation 
at feeling no snatch at the 
black horse’s rein. His face 
fell slightly. ‘ Hullo—hurt?” 
he said, and leapt from his 
mars, 

“Go on. Don’t wait. Go 
on,” said Mottin. ‘“TI’ll be all 
right. You get on—it’s only 
my ankle,” 

“Damn painful too, I expect. 
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I’m not going on. They'll be 
at Butser before I could catch 
them now, and I bet they whip 
off in the dark.” He threw 
the reins over the mare’s head 
and left her standing. “Now,” 
he said. . “It’s your left ankle ; 
come here te the near side, 
and put your left knee on my 
hands and jump for it.” 

Mottin complied, and to the 
accompaniment of a grunt and 
&® pain-expelled oath arrived 
back in the muddy saddle. 

“T say, this is good of 
you—you know,” he said; 
“but you’ve——” 

“Cut it out—it won't be. 
anything of a run, anyway,” 
lied Sangatte gloomily. 

“Come along—it’s only three 
miles to Droxford, but you'll 
have to walk all the way, and 
we'd better get on.” .., 


It, 


The big seaplane circled 
low over the harbour and 
then headed seaward, climbing 
slowly. There were two men 
aboard—a young Sub-Lieu- 
tenant as pilot and Mottin as 
observer. Mottin sat crouched 
low and leaning forward as he 
studied the chart-holder before 
him and scratched times and 
notes in his log-book. They 
were off on a routine patrol, 
but there was the additional 
interest to the trip that on 
“information received” they 
were to pay a little more atten- 
tion than usual to a particular 
locality. 

From his seat Mottin could 
see nothing of the pilot but his 


head and shoulders—a back 
view only, and that obscured 
by swathings of leather and 
wool, The two men’s heads 
were joined by a cumbersome 
arrangement of listeners and 
tubes which, theoretically, 
made conversation practicable. 
As a matter of fact, the invari- 
able rule of repeating every 
observation twice, and of add- 
ing embroidery to each repeti- 
tion, pointed to a discrepancy 
between the theory and prac- 
tice of the instrument. The 
machine was a big one and its 
engines were in proportion. 
The accommodation in the 
broad fuselage was consider- 
able, but on the present trip 
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the missing units of the crew 
were accounted for by an 
equal weight of extra petrol 
and T.N.T. “eggs.” 

The morning had been hazy 
and they had delayed their 
start till nearly noon. It was 
not as clear as it might be even 
then, for in a quarter of an 
hour from leaving the slip the 
land was out of sight astern. 
At a thousand feet the pilot 
levelled off and ceased to climb, 
He flew mechanically, his head 


bent down to stare at the com- 


pass-card. At times he fiddled 
with air and throttle, twisting 
his head to watch the revolu- 
tion indicator. The occasional 
bumping and rocking of the 
machine he corrected automa- 
tically without looking up. He 
had long ago arrived at the 
state of _airmanship which 
makes a pilot into a sensitive 
inclinometer, acting every way 
at once. 


Mottin finished his scrib- 


bling and sat up to look round. 
He raised himself till he sat on 
the back of his seat, and began 
to sweep the sea and horizon 
with a pair of large- field 
glasses. The wind roared past 
him, pressing his arm to his 
side as he faced to one side or 
the other, and making him 
strain the heavy glasses close 
to his eyes to keep them steady. 
An hour after starting he 
touched the pilot on the shoul- 
der and shouted into his own 
transmitter. He waited a few 
seconds and shouted again, with 
the conventional oath to drive 
the sound along. The pilot 
nodded his swathed and hel- 
meted head and swung the 
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machine round to a new course. 
Mottin crouched down again 
and began to study his chart 
afresh. Navigation was easy 
so long as the weather was 
clear, but with poor visibility, 
which might get worse instead 
of better, he knew that it was 
remarkably easy to get lost in 
the North Sea, and at this 
moment he wanted to see’ his 
landfall particularly clearly, 
Five minutes later he saw it, 
and signalled a new course to 
the pilot by a nudge and a jerk 
of his gloved hand. A low 
dark line had appeared on the 
starboard bow, a line with tall 
spires and chimneys standing 
up from it at close intervals. 
The seaplane banked a little as 
they turned and headed away, 
leaving the land to recede and 
fade on their quarter. The 
hazy sun was low in the west 
and the mist was clearing. 


>It had been none too warm 


throughout the journey, but it 
was now distinctly cold, the 
chill of a winter evening strik- 
ing through fur and leather as 
if their clothes had been slit 
and punctured in half a dozen 
places, 

Mottin had just slid be~k in 
his seat after a sweeping & "ch 
of the sea through his glasses, 
and was slowly winding, with 
cold fur-gloved fingers, the neat 
carriage clock on the sloping 
board before him, when he 
heard a yelping war-cry from 
the pilot and felt the machine 
dive steeply and swerve to port. 
He half rose in his seat and 
then slipped back to feel for his 
bomb-levers. The submarine 
was just breaking surface eight 
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hundred feet below and a mile 
ahead. As he looked she tucked 
down her bow and slipped under 
again, having barely shown her 
conning - tower clear of the 
short choppy waves. The pilot 
throttled well down and glided 
over the smooth, ringed spot 
which marked where she had 
vanished. As it slid past be- 
low them he opened up his 
engines again and “zoomed” 
back to his height, He turned 
his head to look at Mottin, but 
said nothing. Mottin made a 
circular motion with his hand 
and they began a wide sweep 
round, climbing all the while, 
Mottin sat back and thought 
hard. No, it had not been in- 
decision that had prevented 
him from dropping bombs then. 
He knew it was not that, but 
the exact reasons which had 
flashed through his mind at 
the fateful moment must be 
hunted out and marshalled 
again, He knew that his 
second self, his wide-awake 
and infallible substitute who 
took over command of his 
body in moments of emergency, 
had thought it all out in a 
flash and had arrived at his 
decision for sound reasons, 
Yes, it was clear now, but that 
confounded fighting substitute 
of his was just a bit cold- 
blooded, he thought. They had 
petrol for the run home with 
perhaps half an hour to spare. 
Fritz had not seen them, as his 
lid had not opened—or at any 
rate if he had seen them through 
his periscope, the fact of no 
bomb having been dropped 
would encourage him to think 
that the seaplane had passed 
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on unknowing, Of course they 
might have let go bombs, but, 
well, Fritz must have been 
at anything down to 80 feet 
at the moment they passed 
over him, and it was chancy 
shooting. Yes, it was quite 
clear, Fritz should be up 
again in an hour (he evidently 
wanted to come up), and if 
they were only high up and 
ready they would get a fair 
chance at him. Of course, 
they would not get home if 
they waited an hour; but if 
that cold-blooded second self 
of his thought it the right 
thing and a proper chance to 
take, well, it was so, Mottin 
looked over the side and wished 
it was not so loppy. A long 
easy swell was nothing, but 
this short choppy sea was 
going to be the devil. The 
pilot shouted something to him 
and pointed at the clock and 
the big petrol tank overhead. 
Mottin nodded comprehension, 
and shouted back. The Sub 
took a careful look overside 
and studied the water a mo- 
ment. Then he laughed back 
at Mottin, and shouted some- 
thing about bathing, which 
was presumably facetious, but 
which was lost in the recesses 
of the headpieces. 

The sun was down on the 
horizon, and the hour had 
grown to a full ninety minutes 
before the chance came. They 
had not worried about clocks 
or thoughts of petrol after the 


‘first half-hour of circling. 


They were “for it,” anyhow, 
after that, and it was going 
to come in the dark too, so 
that the question of whether 
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it was going to be fifty or a 
hundred miles from land did not 
make much difference. Almost 
directly below them the long 
grey hull rose and grew clear, 
the splashing waves making a 
wide area of white water show 
on each side of her. The sea- 
plane’s engines stopped with 
startling suddenness, and to 
the sound of a rushing wind 
in the wires and of ticking, 
swishing propellers they began 
a two-thousand feet spiral 
glide, coming from as nearly. 
overhead as the turning circle 
of the big machine would 
allow. At two hundred feet 
the pilot eased his rudder and 
began a wider turn, and then 
the German captain saw. He 
leapt for the conning-tower, 
leaving a startled look - out 
man behind. The man tried 
to follow him down, but the 
lid slammed before he could 
arrive at it. He turned and 
looked helplessly at the big 
planes and body rushing down 
a hundred yards astern. With 
his hands half raised and 
shoulders hunched up_ the 
poor devil met his death, two 
huge bombs “straddling” the 
conning-tower and bursting 
fairly on the hull as the boat 
started under. Mottin had a 
vision of a glare of light from 
the rent hull, a .great rush 
of foaming, spouting air, and 
then a graceful knife-edge 
stem, with the bulge of 
torpedo-tubes on each side of 
it, just showed and vanished 
in the turmoil of broken water. 
The seaplane roared up again, 
heading west, the young pilot 
—apparently oblivious to the 
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fact that he hardly expected 
to be alive till morning—dis- 
playing his feelings on the 
subject of his late enemy by 
a series of violent ‘“switch- 
backs.” 

Mottin checked him, rose, 
and began a eareful look 
round. Any ship would be 
welcome now, neutral or not; 
but this was an unfrequented 
area to hope to be picked up 
in. The petrol might last five 
minutes or half an hour—one 
could not be certain. The 
gauge was hardly accurate 
enough in this old bus to 
work by. As he looked the 
engines gave a premonitory 
splutter and then picked up 
again. Well, it was five 
minutes, he reflected, not half 
an hour—that was all. The 
pilot turned and headed up 
wind. With the engines miss- 
ing more and more frequently 
they glided down, making 
perfect landing of the “inten- 
tional pancake” order on the 
crest of a white-topped four- 
foot wave. Instantly, they 
began to feel the seas—the 
hard, rough, senseless water 
that was so different to the 
air they had come from. The 
machine made wicked weather 
of it, and it was obvious that 
she could hardly last long. 
She lurched and rocked vici- 
ously, constraining them to 
cling to the sides of the frail 
body. Mottin pulled off his 
headpiece, and the pilot fol- 
lowed suit. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mottin, “it was 
worth it—eh?” 

“By gum, yes! It was 
that, and I give you full 
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numbers, sir. I thought for 
@ moment you had taken too 
long a chance, but you were 
right.” 

A wave splashed heavily 
over the speaker and laid 
three inches of water in a 
pool around his ankles. 

“This is going to be a 
short business, sir, unless we 
get busy.” 

“I know,” said Mottin. 
“Case of four anchors and 
wish for the day. Sea anchor 
indicated, and mighty quick 
too.” ... 

An hour later it was pitch- 
dark, and a semi-waterlogged 
seaplane drifted south, head to 
sea, and bucketing her nose 
into the lop. Two figures 
crouched together in the body 
of her, baling mechanically. 
On the upper plane an electric 
torch glowed brightly, point- 
ing westward. The figures 
exchanged disjointed sentences 
as they baled, and occasion- 
ally one of them would 
stretch his head up for a 
glance round for possible 
passing lights. 

“Cheer up, Sub!” said 
Mottin. “Your teeth are 
chattering like the deuce. 
Bale harder and get warm.” 

“It’s not the oold, it’s 
the weather that’s doing me 
in, sir. I’m so damned sea- 
sick,” 

“Yes, it’s a filthy motion, 
but she’s steadier than she 
was. ’Fraid she’s sinking.” 
The Sub-Lieutenant ceased 
baling for a moment and 
looked into his senior’s face, 
dimly lit by the reflection from 
the torch overhead. “Do you 
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know, sir,” he said, “I don’t 
feel. as bucked as I did? I 
believe I’ve got half-way to 
cold feet about the show.” 

“Do you know, Sub”— 
Mottin copied the hesitating 
voice—“ I’ve had cold feet the 
whole blinkin’ time? If it 
wasn't for one thing I keep 
thinking of, I’d be properly 
howling about it.” 

“And what’s that, sir?” 

“‘D’you remember a line of 
Kipling’s in that ‘Widow of 
sleepy Chester’ poem? It’s 
about ‘Fifty file of Burmans 
to open him Heaven’s gate,’ 
Well, that’s keeping me 
cheered up.” 

‘“’Mm—that’s true, How 
many do you think that boat 
carried ?” 

“Round about forty —she 
was a big packet.” 

“Only twenty file—still, 
that’s good enough. Besides, 
they'd have done damage to- 
morrow if we hadn’t got 
them.” 

“True for you, Sub—and 
they might have killed women 
on that trip. Now they won't 
get the chance.” 

“Twenty file Ugh! Ill 
make ’em salute when I see 
them. Hullo! See that, sir?” 
The two men rose to their 
knees and stared out to the 
west. A bright glow showed 
beyond the horizon, and 
through it ran a flicker of 
pulsating flashes of vivid 
orange light. The glow broke 
out again a point to the north- 
ward, and the unmistakable 
beam of a searchlight swung 
te the clouds and down again. 
As they looked the glow 
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spread, and the rippling flashes 
as gun answered gun came 
into view over their horizon. 
Mottin fumbled for the glasses, 
but found them wet through 
and useless. The action was 
evidently coming their way, 
and was growing into a pyro- 
technic display such as few are 
fortunate enough to see, 

“ Destroyers—coming right 
over us—Very’s pistol, quick! 
We may get a chance here, 
Don’t let the cartridges get 
wet, man,—put ’em in your 
coat.” The guns began to 
bark clearly above the strain- 
ing and bumping noise of the 
crumbling seaplane, and. a 
wildly-aimed shell burst on the 
water half a mile to windward. 
Both men were standing up 
now, staring at the extra- 
ordinary scene. A flotilla of 
destroyers passed each side of 
them, one leading the other by 
nearly a mile. The search- 
lights and gun-flashes lit the 
sea between the opposing lines, 
and the vicious shells sent 
columns of shining water up 
around the rapt spectators, 
or whipped overhead in a 
continued stuttering shriek. 

A big destroyer passed at 
half a cable’s length in a 
quivering halo of light of her 
own making. The _ short 
choppy beam sea sent a steady 
sheet of spray across her fore- 
castle, a sheet that showed red 
in the light of the guns. As 
she passed the Sub-Lieutenant 
raised his hand above his head, 
and a Very’s light sailed up 
into the air, showing every 
detail of the battered seaplane 
with startling clearness for a 


few seconds, A searchlight 
whirled round from the de- 
stroyer, steadied blindingly on 
their faces a moment, and was 
switched off on the instant. 
As swiftly as it had ap- 
proached, the fight flickered 
away to the eastward, till the 
last gleam was out of sight, 
and the two wet and aching 
men crouched back into the 
slopping water to continue 
their baling. 

“If they do find us, it'll be 
rather luck, sir,” said the 
younger man. “She isn’t 
going to last much longer.” 

“Long enough, I reckon, 
But they may go donkey’s 
miles in a running fight like 
that. Is that petrol tank 
free?” 


“Yes, I couldn’t get the 
union-nut off—it was burred; 
so I broke the pipe and bent it 
back on itself. It'll hold all 
right, I think—at least it will 
only leak slowly. Hullo, she’s 
going, sir.” 

“Not quite. Pass that tank 
aft and we'll crawl out on the 
tail. That'll be the last bit 
under, and we may as well use 
her all we can.” 


With gasps and strainings 
they half-lifted, half-floated the 
big tank along till they had it 
jammed on end between the 
rudder and the control-wires. 
They straddled the sloping tail, 
crouching low to avoid the 
smack of the breaking seas, 
their legs trailing in the icy 
water. With frozen fingers 
the Sub-Lieutenant removed 
two Very’s cartridges from his 
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breast-pocket and tucked them 
inside his leather waistcoat. 

A flurry of snow came down 
wind. The two were too wet 
already to notice it, but as it 
grew heavier the increased 
darkness made Mottin lift his 
head and look round. At that 
moment a gleam of brightness 
showed through to windward ; 
as he looked it faded and 
vanished. He leaned aft and 
shouted weakly— 

“Come on, man, wake up! 
Fire another one. They’re 
here!” 

It seemed an age to him 
before the pistol was loaded, 
and his heart sank as a dull 
click indicated an unmistak- 
able misfire. He watched the 
last cartridge inserted with 
dispassionate interest. If one 
was wet, the other was almost 
certain to be, and— Bang! 
The coloured ball of fire soared 
up into the driving snow, and 
the pistol slipped from the 
startled Sub-Lieutenant’s hand 
and shot overboard. The 
searchlight came on again 
and grew stronger and nearer, 
and as the glare of it became 
intolerable, a tall black bow 
came dipping and swaying 
past at a few yards’ range. 
Mottin almost let his will- 
power go at that point—the 
relief was too great. He had 
@ confused memory afterwards 
of crashing wood as the tail- 
plane ground against a steel 
side, and of barking his shins 
as he was hauled across a wire 
guard-rail and dropped on a 
very nubbly deck. The ward- 
room seemed a blaze of intense 
light after the darkness out- 
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side, and the temporary sur- 
geon who took charge of him 
the most sensible and charming 
person in the Service. 


** Sit down—take your coat off 
—lap thisdown. That’s right. 
Now, I have two duties in this 
ship—I’m doctor and I’m the 
wine caterer. They are not in- 
compatible. You will therefore 
go to bed now in the Captain’s 
cabin, and you'll have a hot 
toddy as soon as you're there; 
come along now jand get your 
clothes off. Your mate is in the 
First Lieutenant's cabin, and 
he won’t wake up till morn- 
ing.” 

Twenty minutes later Mot- 
tin, from beneath a pile of 
blankets, heard a tinkle of 
curtain rings and looked out. 
A muffled, snow-covered figure 
entered quietly and began to 
peel off a lammy coat. Mottin 
coughed. 

“Hullo! How are you feel- 
ing? I’ve just come for a 
change of clothes. I won’t be 
long—I’m Sangatte. No, that’s 
all right. I won’t be turning 
in to-night; we're going right 
up harbour, and I'll be busy 
till daylight.” 

He bustled round the chest 
of drawers, pulling out woollen 
scarves, stockings, &c., and 
talking rapidly. ‘‘ Lucky touch 
our finding you. I noted posi- 
tion when your first light went 
up, but as the chase looked 


like running on ninety mile 


yet, I didn’t expect to find 
you. Your joss was in, be- 
cause the snow came down 
and they put up a smoke- 
sereen and ceased fire, so we 
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lost touch, and I hadn’t far 
to come back to look for you. 
Got a Fritz, did you—Good 
man! We'll have a bottle on 
your decoration when we get 
in. The Huns? Yes, they lost 
their rear ship right off, and 
the others were plastered good 
and plenty. We lost one on 
a@ mine, but we took the crew 
off and sank her. I sank your 
‘plane just now—tied a pig of 
ballast to her and chucked it 
over. I thought you might 
have left some papers—oh! 
you’ve got ‘em, have you? 
That’s good.” 

“Yes, they’re in my coat 
pocket. I say, haven't I 
seen you before? I seem 
to remember you. Do you 


hunt?” Mottin stretched his 
legs out sleepily as he 
spoke. 

“Yes—met you with the 
Hambledon or Cattistock, I 
expect. Haven’t been on a 
horse for all of three years, 
though; and I don’t suppose 
there’ll be much doing that 
way for a long time, now 
they’re putting half the coun- 
try under plough. S’long. 
I’m for the bridge; ring that 
bell if you want anything. 
The Doo,’s got one or two 
wounded forrard, so he’ll be 
busy, but my servant ‘ll look 
out for you.” The curtain 
clashed back, and Mottin, 
turning over, slid instantly 
into a log-like sleep. 


XII, A TRINITY. 


The way ofa ship at racing speed 
In a bit of a rising gale, 
The way of a horse of the only breed 
At a Droxford post-and-rail, 
The way of a brand-new aeroplane 
On a frosty winter dawn. 
You'll come back to those again ; 
Wheel or cloche or slender rein 
Will keep you young and clean and sane, 
And glad that you were born. 


kings, 


The power and drive beneath me now are above the power of 


It’s mine the word that lets her loose and in my ear she sings— 
“Mark now-the way I sport and play with the rising hunted 


sea, 


Across my grain in cold disdain their ranks are hurled at me. 
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But down my wake is a foam-white lake, the remnant of 
their line, 
That broke and died beneath my pride—your foemen, man, 
and mine,” 
The perfect tapered hull below is a dream of line and curve, 
An artist’s vision in steel and bronze for the gods and men to 
serve, 
If ever a statue came to life, you quivering slender thing, 
It ought to be you—my racing girl—as the Amazon song you 
sing. 


Down the valley and up the slope we run from scent to view. 

“Steady, you villain—you know too much—I’m not so wild 
as you; 

You'll get me cursed if you catch him first—there’s at least a 
mile to go, 

So swallow your pride and ease your stride, and take your 
fences slow. 

Your high-pricked ears as the jump appears are comforting 
things to see; 

Your easy gallop and bending neck are signals flying to me. 

You wouldn’t refuse if it was wire with calthrops down in front, 

And there we are with a foot to spare—you best of all the Hunt!” 
Great sloping shoulders galloping strong, and a yard of 

floating tail, 

A fine old Irish gentleman, and a Hampshire post-and-rail. 


The sun on the fields a mile below is glinting off the grass 
That slides along like a rolling map as under the clouds I pass. 
The early shadows of byre and hedge are dwindling dark below 
As up the stair of the morning air on my idle wheels I go,— 
Nothing to do but let her alone—she’s fiying herself to-day, 
Unless I chuck her about a bit—there isn’t a bump or sway. 
So there’s a bank at ninety-five—and here’s a spin and 
a spiral dive, 
And here we are again, 
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And that’s a roll and twist around, and that’s the sky and there’s 
the ground, 
And I and the aeroplane 
Are doing a glide, but upside-down, and that’s a village and 
that’s a town— 
And now we're rolling back. 
And this is the way we climb and stall and sit up and beg on 
nothing at all, 
The wires and strainers slack, 
And now we'll try and be good some more, and open the throttle 
and hear her roar 
And steer for London Town. 
For there never a pilot yet was born who flew a machine on a 
frosty morn 
But started stunting soon, 
To feel if his wires were really there, or whether he flew on ice 
or air, 
Or whether his hands were gloved or bare, 


Or he sat in a free balloon, 
KLAXON, 
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Our political leaders now 
exhort us to readjust all pre- 
conceived ideas on the subject 
of agriculture, and to erase 
from our minds once and for 
all the shibboleth thereon cur- 
rent in the century which has 
elapsed since the wars with 
Napoleon. Up to the very 
opening of the blockade of 
Great Britain by German mine 
and submarine, it had been 
insistently dinned into our ears 
that agriculture must on no 
account be allowed to develop, 
because, forsooth, it was de- 
olared that a prosperous farm- 
ing industry must, by employ- 
ing the small available margin 
of labour, be disadvantageous 
to both manufactures and 
shipping. For the bulk of 
the nation, so said such political 
economists, it was surely better 
that every man possible should 
be employed in manufactures 
rather than in the production 
of corn and cattle. Because, 
said they, our immense fleets 
of merchant shipping were able 
to bring as much foodstuffs to 
the shores of Great Britain 
as she could possibly want, 
whereas the farmer at the best 
of times was capable only of 
raising on her soil three-fifths 
of the necessary meat and but 
one-fifth of the corn needed to 
fill the mouths of her hungry 
millions, And, to clinch the 
argument, it would be at a far 
greater cost to the nation. 

Plausible dootrines such as 
these unfortunately led to the 
ousting of agriculture from her 
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rightful position,—that of the 
basic industry of the United 
Kingdom,—and now that a 
world-war is once more upon 
us, have resulted in laying a 
responsibility, over-heavy in 
consequence, upon the ships, 
officers, and men of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

Memorable for ever in the 
annals of that courageous body 
will be the 29th of October 
1917, for then, by the votes of 
both Houses of Parliament, the 
self-sacrificing services of what 
was of old known as the Mer- 
chant Navy of England were 
placed side by side with those 
of her present Battle Squad- 
rons. This national vote of 
thanks is a new thing in 
history, accorded for the first 
time for war services to the 
Mercantile Marine, though 
very far from being the first 
time such public acknowledg- 
ment has been deserved. How- 
ever, the country’s seeming 
ingratitude arose probably 
from the fact that in earlier 
days barely any distinction 
existed between the services 
demanded by England from 
the ships of both her Navies, 
—the vessels belonging to mer- 
chants being, as a matter of 
course, armed, equally with 
those of the Royal Navy, for 

ace as well as for war. 

In the present trend of 
political feeling in favour of 
Home Rule, not only for Ire- 
land but in every sphere of 
public life, it is curiously inter- 
esting to trace a decided rever- 
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sion in outward semblance to 
the system of government 
devised by Norman and Plan- 
tagenet kings. According to 
extremists of to-day, each 
division of Great Britain, nay, 
each separate county, is entitled 
to complete self-government 
under one federal Parliament. 
And in olden times, as we all 
know, a seeming autonomy, 
though in substance, of course, 
unlike that now talked about, 
was actually possessed by every 
city and burgher-town. 
district, also, in the country 
was ruled over by a feudal 
lord, whose sway none dared 
to dispute so long as he duti- 
fully mustered his men-at-arms 
at the King’s call, and wrung 
the subsidies allotted by Par- 
liament to the Crown from the 
lands and goods of his sturdy 
vassals, Then again, over all 
matters pertaining to the sea, 
“the Admiral of England” 
presided: a needful devolution 
of authority, designed to check 
the rapacity of England’s kings. 
In 1248, for instance, the Lords 
of Parliament refused to grant 
a supply to the third Henry, 
basing that refusal on the 
ground that, “ Whatsoever of 
eatables and drinkables, and 
even in his robes, but partiou- 
larly in the wines that he used, 
his custom was to take it by 
force from the lawful owners 
and venders of them. By 
these means greatly injuring 
his natural-born subjects, as 
well as foreign merchants who 
brought goods into this king- 
dom. And that the trade by 
which nations enrich each 
other would be ruined.” 

Nigh a century later,at a time 
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so critical that to raise money 
to carry on war with France, 
Edward, King of England, was 
positively forced to pawn not 
merely the jewels of his Queen, 
but his very Crown also to a 
foreign archbishop, the feudal 
system of government, entailing 
as it did the minimum of ex- 
pense to the country for the 
maximum of effect in the raising 
of fighting forces, had, it must 
be confessed, considerable ad- 
vantages. Edward, the third 
of his name, and the Black 
Prince, being then absent at 
the war, and an enemy fleet of 
400 sail lying off Sluys, the 
proceedings of a Parliament 
hastily assembled, to prevent a 
landing by the French, prove 
with what ease and rapidity 
the defence of the realm could 
then be provided for. 

To this Parliament came 
merchants, owners of ships, and 
mariners, to be consulted by 
the Lords and Commons as to 
the surest means for the keep- 
ing the sea and for defence of 
the North Marches, Finally, 
after much discourse, the 
mariners of the Cinque Ports 
agreed on the 20th of January 
to make ready their ships 
before mid-Lent, ‘ Twenty- 
one ships of their own and nine 
of the Thames, and to bear 
half the charges themselves 
[more than their Charter 
obliged them to do]; the other 
half the Privy Council pro- 
mised to bear of their own 
good will to their King and 
Country, but not of duty, for 
that should stand for a pre- 
cedent, The mariners of the 
West promised to set forth 
ninety sail and ten ships of the 
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burden of one hundred ton or 
more, and to bear the whole 
charges if they could. Two 
sufficient scholars were ap- 
pointed to compute the charges, 
the one for the West and the 
other for the Cinque Ports, and 
it was ordered that the larger 
ships of Portsmouth and the 
West should ride at Dart- 
mouth; the Admiral to be 
Richard Fitz- Alan, Earl of 
Arundel. And that the ships 
of the Cinque Ports should ride 
at Winchelsea ; the Admiral to 
be William Clinton, Earl of 
Huntingdon.” 

The charter of the Cinque 
Ports, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, had fixed the 
wages of each master of a ship 
at sixpence a day, equal by 
Edward the Third’s reign to at 
least eight shillings and four- 
pence of our pre-war money, 
and had also decreed that each 
of the then stipulated crew of 
twenty-one sailors was to be 
paid a daily threepence. 

The defence of the towns 
most open to attack was not 
overlooked by this Parliament, 
Lord Richard Talbot and the 
Bishop of Winchester, together 
with the Abbot of Hyde and 
the Prior of St Swithin’s, 
undertaking the defence of 
Southampton, and Sir Thomas 
Rokeby that of the Castles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling. Then 
to ensure provisions for the 
town of Berwick, two mer- 
chants of Lyme Regis and 
Barton-upon-Humber agreed 
to deliver there 10,000 quarters 
of all kind of grain—though 
at double the normal price— 
every quarter of wheat and 
malt at nine shillings, and oats, 
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beans, and peas at five shillings. 
A proviso was added “that 
under cover of their licence, 
they were not to lend aid to 
the King’s enemies.” To com- 
plete the mobilisation, nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen of York, 
Nottingham, Derby, Lancaster, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland, 
arrayed and set out soldiers to 
the number of 7400 men-at- 
arms, 200 archers on horseback, 
and two thousand halbardiers. 

Another proof, if one is 
needed, of the right of the 
Crown to the services of all the 
merchant shipping of the realm 
is given by the so-called Naval 
Parliament, summoned in 1344 
by the ever-victorious Ed- 
ward III, Every seaport in 
the kingdom, in obedience to 
the royal command, sent dele- 
gates to London to give the 
King an exact account of all 
the shipping of their respective 
towns. At the siege of Calais, 
two years later, every vessel, 
both small and great, was 
pressed, together with their 
crews, into the fleet of 700 
English and 38 foreign ships 
commanded by the King. 
And Edward did not show 
himself ungrateful, for when 
in 1350 the merchants com- 
plained of the depredations of 
the Spanish pirates, he an- 
swered not merely in gracious 
fashion, that he “knew the 
very beginning of the kingdom 
depended on its commerce,” 
but also at the head of a fleet, 
hastily got together, himself 
cleared the Channel of the 
marauding vessels. 

The first hint of separation 
between the two Navies of 
England was not given until 
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some fifty years later, the year 
after the sea-battle of Milford 
Haven. At that date a Commis- 
sion was appointed by Parlia- 
ment no longer to demand the 
services of merchant ships as a 
right, but to “treat with the 
merchants for the safeguard- 
ing of the seas.” The curious 
agreement then drawn up runs 
as follows :— 

“That the merchants, marin- 
ers, and owners of English ships 
shall find and provide sufficient 


and able ships for 2000 fighting * 


men, and 1000 seamen for a 
year and a half. To answer 
which expense they shall be 
allowed upon account 12d. in 
the pound of merchandize and 
3s. 5d. on every tun of wine: 
with the fourth part of the 
subsidy ,on wools, wool-fells, 
and skins granted in the last 
Parliament: and that the mer- 
chants in levying the said sums 
should have warrants under 
the privy seal as there was 
occasion. 

“That the merchants shall 
enjoy all such prizes as they 
shall take, having due consider- 
ation for the King’s Captains 
when he shall appoint any. 

“That if the Royal Navy of 
the enemy shall happen to be 
at sea, and the King make out 
against them, then the mer- 
chants aforesaid shall have one 
month’s notice to provide, 

“The merchants aforesaid 
shall have reasonable warn- 
ing of any peace or truce to be 
made: after which they shall 
have due consideration for all 
their charges. 

“That the merchants name 
two persons, one for the South 
and the other for the North, 


who, by commission, shall have 
the same power as other Ad- 
mirals have on a like occasion, 

“Lastly, the merchants de- 
manded that they should have 
in advance the sum of £4000, 
but the answer was the King 
had it not.” 

The check given to com- 
merce by the constant war 
services expected from the 
Merchant Navy of England 
was not so great, as might well 
be imagined from modern con- 
ditions. The most part of the 
trade of the kingdom was then 
in the hands of the Hanse, 
Flemish, Genoese, and Vene- 
tian merchants, all of whose 
vessels were exempt, most un- 
fairly, from seizure for the 
purposes of war. Assuredly, 
the merchants of medieval 
England, however jealous they 
might be of the foreign privi- 
leges, comprehended as well 
as those of to-day that the 
triumph of an enemy must, in 
the long-run, cost them far 
more than any service, paid or 
unpaid, compelled from them 
for the defence of the realm. 
And, too, for the reason that 
the produce of England then 
sufficed to feed the realm, the 
sacrifices demanded from the 
merchants of earlier times were 
far less rigorous than those 
now cheerfully undertaken by 
the owners, officers, and men 
of the Mercantile Marine. To- 
day, not only have our merchant 
ships to act in their ancient 
capacity, that of reinforcements 
to the Royal Navy, but they 
have also—to use words spoken 
in the House of Lords in moving 
the vote of thanks to the armed 
forces of the crown—“ to keep 
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up, in spite of constant danger, 
a fleet of steamers conveying 
to this country clothing and 
the raw materials of industry 
besides necessary food, as well 
as acting as carriers, purveyors, 
and feeders to our Allies,” 
“Tf,” as was asserted by an- 
other speaker on the same 
occasion, “the officers and men 
of the Royal Navy were para- 
ded, they would insist on the 
officers and men of the Mer- 
cantile Marine taking the right 
of the line, Why?” he asked, 
answering in the same breath, 
“ because they feed them. They 
enable the Army and Navy to 
fight.” Thus spoke a distin- 
guished admiral of to-day in 
generous recognition, be it 
noted, of services rendered vital 
to Great Britain by the adop- 
tion, strangely enough, of a 
policy first suggested to an 
English Parliament by a sea- 
man of world renown more 
than three centuries ago. And, 
extraordinary as it may appear, 
the internal condition of Eng- 
land, which then made such a 
proposition appear reasonable, 
was much the same aa that of 
Great Britain at the beginning 
of the present terrible war: in 
both ages husbandry had been 
allowed to fall into decay. 

It is cheering to country 
dwellers to see in our daily 
papers the opinion of one of 
the greatest of Victorian 
statesmen—“ that the nation 
which neglects its agriculture 
is bound to decay” — quoted 
once more by politicians with 
respect in place of derision, for 
it is to be hoped that con- 
fession of political blunders 
must inevitably lead to per- 
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manent amendment. This one 
great difference , exists, . how- 
ever, between the late cruel 
blows which have now brought 
agriculture to her knees, and 
those which in Tudor times 
robbed her of her productive 
powers. To-day a political 
creed is to blame; but then 
the neglect of husbandry lay 
in economic conditions which 
no laws, good or bad, had the 
power to modify to any great 
degree,—conditions which may 
be summarised as lack of 
labour, the decline of the 
landed classes, and the increas- 
ing value of wool. ‘Covetous- 
ness coming down at the head 
of a numerous army of sheep,” 
as a fifteenth-century writer 
expressed it, ‘‘fell with great 
fury on the populous villages, 
and drove out their ancient 
inhabitants with a mighty 
slaughter.” 

Then, again, the debasement 
of the coinage, begun by Henry 
VIII. and continued through- 
out the next reign, combined 
with wars and bad seasons, 
had brought about a rise in 
the cost of provisions, akin to 
that we now suffer from; and 
the increased cost of living, 
aggravated by the system of 
land tenure then in vogue, had 
ruined the smaller country 
gentry—the margineers, to 
give them their latest Parlia- 
mentary designation — whose 
ultimate fate is once again 
trembling in the balance. 

Bat to return to Tudor 
times. The landed classes 
then, even “‘though they left 
not off to enclose still,” in con- 
travention of prohibitory stat- 
utes and royal proclamations, 
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had some excuse for their dis- 
obedience, From the system of 
life-leases, they, as now again 
their successors, under the pro- 
visions of the Corn Produo- 
tion Act, were precluded from 
raising agricultural rents, and 
this notwithstanding the great- 
ly increased value of the land. 
Evidently even the rapacious 
King, when enriching himself 
with the spoils of the religious 
houses, had no power to in- 
crease the rents of farms let 
after the then custom. Other- 
wise should we find him, in 
the Act for the Dissolution of 
Monasteries and Priories, per- 
mitting the existing tenants 
of Abbey lands “‘to have and 
to hold the same for the term 
of their life or lives, so that 
the old rent be reserved.” 
Under this land tenure, with 
unelastic incomings and ever- 
expanding expenses, can we 
wonder that the landlord, who 
had shared in none of his 
tenant’s profits, should, when 
& lease, granted perhaps by his 
grandfather, chanced to fall 
in, either exact a large fine for 
renewal, or, rather, from want 
of funds to repair farm build- 
ings, let the farm itself to go 
out of cultivation for the more 
profitable feeding of sheep? 
The impoverished state of 
country gentlemen from the 
effect of long leases is thus 
represented in a supplication 
addressed to Henry VIII. in 
1544, “Scarce a worshipful 
man’s land,’’ it declares, ‘‘ which 
in time past was wont to feed 
and maintain twenty or thirty 
tall yeomen, a good plentiful 
household for the relief of 
many poor and needy, and the 


same now is not sufficient 
to maintain the heir of the 
same lands, his wife, her gentle- 
woman, a maid, and two yeo- 
men or  lackeys.” Bishop 
Hooper, writing to Seoretary 
Cecil in 1551, seven years after 
this Supplication was presented, 
complains that “the price of 
meat has become immense, be- 
cause cattle are no longer bred, 
but only sheep, and they not 
brought to market, but to bear 
wool and profit only to their 


‘masters. The body of a calf,” 


he continues, “is in the market 
for fourteen shillings, and two 
muttons for nine shillings and 
fourpence.” Twenty years be- 
fore, ‘a great veal had been but 
4s. 8d., and a fat mutton cost 
but 2s.10d.” In vain the legis- 
lature endeavoured, even as to- 
day, to put down the price of 
meat by commanding London 
butchers to sell beef and veal 
for no more than a penny 
farthing the pound for the 
best parts, and the neck and 
legs for three farthings; gone 
for ever were those happy days, 
then not far distant, when a 
clear income of five pounds was 
reckoned a good living for a 
yeoman or parish priest—the 
coin representing that sum 
having in the reign of Edward 
VL. less than half its ancient 
powers of purchase. To take, 
for instance, merely one silver 
coin. The teston or tester 
had been originally issued by 
Henry VIII. for twelvepence ; 
but, s few years later, to bring 
a fraudulent gain to the Ex- 
chequer, it was debased by him 
with copper, then called brass, 
so as to be worth no more than 
sixpence, “ Testons,” jeered the 
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common people, “are gone to 
Oxford to study at Brazen 
Nose.” 

It is for financiers to explain 
why it is that our present 
paper money, though of the 
same face value as the coin 
it represents, possesses far less 
of its purchasing power. We, 
who now feel the effects un- 
witting of remoter financial 
causes, blame not, as the Food 
Controller bide us, “the ex- 
pansion of oredit and inflation 
of the currency,” but the more 
tangible machinations of the 
profiteer and middleman. “I 
have not,” said Lord Rhondda, 
when propounding measures 
now in operation for control 
of bread and flour, “been able 
to obtain a satisfactory defini- 
tion of the term profiteering, 
or to determine in what degree 
it is responsible for the present 
high range of prices.” To pre- 
vent the undefinable, however, 
the price of British wheat had, 
he proceeded to assure us, been 
fixed, and to stop profiteering 
and unnecessary intertrading 
by middlemen, millers were 
being encouraged to buy direct 
from the farmer ; and moreover, 
where the services of a mer- 
chant were necessary for 
proper distribution, the profit 
on each transaction was limited 
to not more than one shilling 
the quarter. 

Writers of great authority in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Adam Smith at their 
head, declared that the offence 
of profiteering—or, to give it 
its then title, forestalling—ex- 
isted only in the imagination 
of an ignorant populace. But, 
however that may be, through- 
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out England’s history strict 
laws against it were made by 
the kings and Parliaments of 
every age. 

For example, a statute of 
the second Edward, enacted in 
1324, decreed that no fore- 
staller should be suffered to 
dwell in a town “which for 
greediness of his private gain 
doth prevent others in buying 
grain, fish, herring, or any other 
thing which is to be sold 
coming by land or water, op- 
pressing the poor, and deceiv- 
ing the rich, which carrieth 
away such things intending 
to sell them more dear: The 
which cometh to Merchant 
Strangers that bring mer- 
chandise, offering them to 
buy, and informing them that 
their goods might be dearer 
sold than they intended to 
sell, and a whole town or a 
country is deceived by such 
craft and subtlety. He that 
is convict thereof, the first 
time shall be amerced, and 
shall lose the thing so bought, 
and that according to the 
custom and ordinance of the 
town: He that is convict the 
second time shall have judge- 
ment of the pillory: and the 
third time he shall be im- 
prisoned and make fine: The 
fourth time he shall abjure 
the town. And this manner 
of judgement shall be given 
upon all manner of fore- 
stallers, and likewise upon 
they that have given them 
council, help or favour.” 

There is no ambiguity 
about this statutory defini- 
tion of forestalling, although 
by the time of Edward VI, 
kindred offences had also to 
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be, if pessible, prevented ; and 
so another law “against re- 
grators, forestallers, and in- 
grossers” was made and pro- 
vided. - 

Now, strangely enough, the 
edict of 1552 points out first, 
just as did Lord Rhondda in 
1917, the indefiniteness of the 
crime, but then proceeds, which 
he did not, to set forth the dis- 
tinguishing marks by which it 
might best be recognised. 

“ Albeit,” declares the pre- 
amble, “‘divers good statutes: 
heretofore have been made 
against forestallers of mer- 
chandise and victual, yet for 
that good laws against re- 
grators and ingrossers have 
not been heretofore sufficiently 
made and provided, and that 
also for that it hath net been 
perfectly known what person 
should be taken for a re- 
grator and ingrosser, the said 
statutes have not taken good 
effect according to the minds 
of the makers thereof. There- 
fore be it enacted by the King 
our Sovereign Lord, with the 
assent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and by the 
Commons of the present Par- 
liament assembled, that what- 
soever person shall buy or 
cause to be bought any mer- 
chandise, victual, or any other 
thing coming by land or water 
to any market or fair to be 
sold in the same, or coming 
to any port, city, creek, or 
rode, of this realm or Wales, 
to be sold, or making any 
promise, contract or bargain 
for the buying or having of 
the same, or any part thereof, 
coming as aforesaid, or by 
word or message dissuading 
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persons from bringing mer- 
chandise to be sold as afore- 
said, shall be deemed taken 
and adjudged a forestaller.” 
The statute then proceeds 
to enumerate the merchandise 
which it was unlawful to 
regrate, forestall, or ingross; 
and so comprehensive is the 
list that, had not a special 
clause allowed butchers, fish- 
mongers, maltsters, and poul- 
terers to regrate the provisions 
of “their own trade or mys- 
tery,” a summary stop must 
have been put to all sale and 
barter of provisions through- 
out the kingdom. Corn, wine, 
fish, butter, cheese, tallow, 
sheep, lambs, calves, swine, 
pigs, capons, hens, chickens, 
pigeons, conies, together with 
any other dead victual, were 
comprised in it, ‘“‘And he 
who should buy the same in 
any market or fair and sell 
again in any other market or 
fair holden within four miles 
thereof, shall. be accepted, 
taken and reputed a regrator.” 
The purchasing of corn grow- 
ing in the field and of the re- 
sale of cattle and sheep sooner 
than five weeks after their 
purchase was placed under the 
head of ingrossing, as also the 
transporting of newly bought 
corn or cattle with the like 
intent, within forty days. In 
almost every particular the 
penalties to be inflicted under 
the statute of 1552 are, strange 
to say, identical with those 
laid down for the punishment 
of like offences in 1324. 
Statutes notwithstanding, to 
ingross corn for the use of the 
City had ever been the privi- 
lege of the Mayor of London. 
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Hence, though the famine was 
sore in the land, and “bread 
so scant that the poor, plain 
people, as in Queen Mary’s 
time, might make very much 
of acorns,” London folk were 
ever fat and _ well -liking. 
Among the many granaries 
of the City, Bridgehouse and 
the Leadenhall were the chief ; 
and for the proper storing 
of one and all the Mayor 
of London was held respon- 
sible. A custom this, after 
the manner of Joseph in 
Egypt, which again in this 
our day might surely be pro- 
fitably practised. An instance 
of its utility is related by 
Stowe concerning one “ Roger 
Achley, Mayor of London,” in 
the year 1512, the 3rd of 
Henry VIII. 

When this Mayor, says he, 
“entered into the mayoralty, 
there was not found one hun- 
dred quarters of wheat in all 
the garners of the city, either 
within the liberties or near 
adjoining it; through the 
which scarcity, when the carts 
from Stratford-on-Avon came 
laden with bread to the eity, 
as they had been accustomed, 
there was such press about 
them, that one man was like 
to destroy another in striving 
to be served for their money. 
But this scarcity did not last 
long; for the Mayor in a 
short time made such pro- 
vision of wheat that the 
bakers both of London and 


Stratford were weary of tak- 


ing it up, and were forced to 
take up more than they would, 
for the rest the Mayor laid 
out the money, and stored it 
up in Leadenhall and other 
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garners of the city. This 
Mayor,” adds Stowe, revealing 
an aspect of city government 
unhappily now fallen into dis- 
use, “kept the market so well, 
that he would be at the 
Leadenhall by four o’clock in 
the summer’s mornings; and 
from thence to other markets, 
to the great comfort of the 
citizens,” 

The Merchants of the Hanse 
League, among their other 
privileges, possessed that of 
storing up the grain they 
imported for forty days, unless 
expressly forbidden by the 
Mayor in time of dearth or 
pestilence, Surely there can 
be nothing that shows the 
decline of tillage during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies more clearly than the 
laws regulating the import and 
export of grain. Before the 
fifteenth century, England 
being par excellence a grain- 
exporting country, the law, 
though prohibiting “the trans- 
porting of corn to parts beyond 
the seas,” without a licence, 
under the price of a noble (six 
shillings and eightpence) for a 
quarter of wheat, and three 
shillings a quarter for barley, 
had laid no restraint, other 
than the king’s prerogative, 
upon a negligible importation. 
However, by 1462, more wool 
and less corn being then pro- 
duced, we find farmers com- 
plaining of the merchants of 
the Hanse “bringing in such 
an abundance, when cern was 
at such an easy price in this 
realm,” that it was ordained 
that as long as wheat and 
barley were below the export 
price no man should bring corn 
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into the kingdom “upon for- 
feiture of one half to the King 
and one half to the seizor 
thereof.” Now, at the date of 
this complaint against the 
imports of the Hanse, wheat 
was selling in England for no 
more than fourpence a bushel ; 
“all manner of victual was 
great cheap, and great scarcity 
of money ;” so that to prohibit 
both import and export under 
a sum fixed well above the 
usual market price was, as is 


the guarantee given to farmers . 


under the present Corn Produc- 
tion Act, to insure the farmer 
against loss by foreign com- 
petition, to prevent corn from 
rising to famine prices, as 
well as to give an impetus to 
tillage in place of pasture, 
surplus grain being then 
quickly absorbed by exporta- 
tion. It follows, therefore, 
that at the time of the making 
of the first of England’s Corn- 
laws, even the most rabid of 
Free-traders must have ad- 
mitted their undoubted utility. 
Though as certainly would he 
have girded against them a 
hundred years later: the iden- 
tical regulations remaining in 
force, in-spite of the fact that 
wheat never sold then below 
eight shillings a quarter. By 
the regulations of the fourteen 
hundreds corn production was 
stimulated. By the operation 
of the same law a century after 
it was actually discouraged, ex- 
port of grain being, by the low 
rate fixed, practically forbidden, 
and import allowed before a 
fair market price had been 
reached. 

During the reigns of the 
boy-king Edward and his sister 
Mary, a great rise took place 
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in the importance of merchant 
shipping, on the opening of 
new markets by the discoveries 
of Columbus and his followers, 
In exchange for wool, cloth, 
leather, and tin, merchant 
vessels, never exceeding the 
burden of 150 tons, penetrated 
to the Levant and beyond, 
bringing thence silk, carpets, 
oil, wine, and spices, From 
the coasts of New Guinea the 
explorer Chandler returned 
laden with the precious cargo 
of dates, almonds, and the 
scarce sugar, which then sold 
for eightpence, or, in our pre- 
war money, five shillings and 
fourpence a pound. The dis- 
covery and opening to English 
commerce of the port of Arch- 
angel belongs also to Mary’s 
short reign, and nothing can 
give a better idea of the 
growth in importance of the 
English Merchant Adventurers 
than Stowe’s account of the 
magnificent and expensive re- 
ception accorded by that Com- 
pany to the first of Russia's 
Ambassadors. Queen Mary 
too, by the advice, it is said, 
of her Spanish husband, gave 
great encouragement to Eng- 
lish trade by raising the low 
custom of but one per cent 
payable by Hanse merchants 
to as much as twenty per cent. 
Other aliens, as a matter of 
course, paid double the customs 
of merchants native born, the 
Hanse excepted, who had 
gained the privilege of low 
custom in compensation for 
the loss, three hundred years 
previously, of wellnigh all their 
fleet in the service of King 
Henry III. 

In the middle years of the 
sixteenth century a world- 
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shortage of provisions, much 
the same I fanoy as that which 
now threatens us, troubled the 
nations. Writing in 1550 to 
the English Council, our Am- 
bassador in Paris compares, in 
terms which might be used 
to-day, the food resources of 
France and England, “It is 
a marvellous thing,” says he, 
“to see the dearth in this 
country. I assure your Lord- 
ships that all kinds of victuals 
bear double the price of what 
they do in England.” 

It was asserted by Mr 
Runciman, speaking in the 
Parliament of 1917 on the 
burning topic of food supply, 
that the chief criminals, in 
the opinion of those who talk 
loosely on profiteering, were 
the shipowners; although, as 
he then proved, the rise in 
freights since the war began 
was barely commensurate with 
war risks. Another instance, 
perhaps, that in every age 
hungry men and women will, 
rightly or wrongly, attribute 
high prices to the carriers as 
well as the vendors of pro- 
visions. Of this we have an 
example, A statute of Philip 
and Mary shows that, how- 
ever innocent the shippers of 
1917 may be in the opinion 
of the present Parliament, 
the merchants and_ ship- 
owners of 1554 were as as- 
suredly held guilty of the 
worst form of profiteering— 
that of exporting provisions 
from dearth-stricken England 
to the still more starving folk 
beyond the seas. 

“Whereas,” runs the accus- 
atory preamble of this deoree, 
“sundry goed estatutes and 
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laws hath been made within 
this realm, in the time of the 
Queen’s Highness’s most noble 
progenitors, that none should 
transport or convey out of this 
realm to any place beyond the 
seas, corn, butter, cheese, or 
any other kind victuals (except 
only for the victualling of the 
town of Callice, Hames, and 
Guisnes) under divers great 
pains and forfeitures in the 
same contained: That notwith- 
standing many and sundry in- 
satiable persons, seeking their 
own lucre and gain, do daily 
carry and convey innumerable 
quantities of corn, cheese, 
butter, and other victuals, as 
wood, out of this realm, into 
parts beyond the seas. By 
reason whereof corn, victual, 
and wood are grown into a 
wonderful dearth and extreme 
prices, to the great detriment 
of this your Highness’s realm, 
and your faithful subjects of 
the same,” 

The provisions of the statute 
following upon the above scath- 
ing acousation, though care- 
fully providing condign pun- 
ishment for those smuggling 
food out of the country, not 
merely do not offer encourage- 
ment for home production of 
corn, but by re-enacting the 
ancient export law—the lowest 
price for wheat being far above 
the old rate—actually stopped 
the husbandman from raising 
corn by making its production 
ruinous. The result of such 
short-sighted policy was shown 
only three years later, when 
the scarce wheat fetched the 
enormous price of £2, 15s. 4d. 
® quarter, the value of 
money then being at least 
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eight times greater than 
now. 

The envious words used by 
the Venetian ambassador in 
England, when writing home 
to his Republic during the 
reign of Mary, lend colour to 
the parliamentary accusation 
against merchants and ship- 
owners. They were written, 
too, it should be remembered, 
during a time, in England, of 
almost unprecedented dearth. 
“There are,” he declared, 
‘“‘many merchants in London 
with £50,000 or £60,000 each 
in ready, the population is 
180,000, and the city is not 
to be surpassed in wealth by 
any in Europe.” The riches, 
spoken of with such ad- 
miration, were, though the 
Venetian omitted to mention 
it, for the most part in the 
hands of alien merchants. All 
the financial dealings of the 
kingdom being, to the disgrace 
of England, managed by 
Italians—the Longabard mer- 
chants—who, until Sir Thomas 
Gresham built the Royal Ex- 
change, transacted business in 
what we now call Lombard 
Street. Then, too, as has been 
already said, the Hanse mer- 
chants, with those of the Staple 
of German and Flemish nation- 
ality, left but a comparatively 
small part of England’s com- 
merce as the share of the 
native-born Merchant Adven- 
turers. Indeed, to encourage 
foreigners was the royal policy, 
for to have a large body of 
wealthy aliens dwelling in the 
realm was, until the advent of 
Elizabeth, necessary in order 
to fill the war-depleted purses 
of England’s sovereigns, 


For every fresh loan raised 
to defray the cost of the pres- 
ent world-war, a novel de- 
vice to loosen public purse- 
strings is employed. Now it 
is the “Tank Banks” which 
tour the country to gather 
contributions; later, perhaps, 
airships will take their place 
awaiting inspection for the 
same purpose; unluckily for 
our forebears in the days of old, 
the raising of money for war 
uses had no such interesting 
accompaniments. Subsidies, 
often cruelly collected, replen- 
ished the war-chest—or, if an 
obstinate Parliament denied 
such constitutional aid, forced 
“benevolences” took their 
place, the only alternative—bor- 
rowing abroad—carrying with 
it a too ruinous rate of interest. 

Henry VIII. was one of the 
first of England’s monarchs to 
borrow money from his own 
Merchant Adventurers; history, 
however, does not say whether 
he ever repaid it. It is cer- 
tain, though, that to suit his 
own convenience, he lowered 
the legal rate of interest to 
10 per cent. Later the Gov- 
ernment of his son, on religious 
grounds, so they said, abolished 
all rates of legal usury, while 
Mary, though she revived her 
father’s law, was obliged to 
suspend it for the purpose of 
raising a war-loan from the 
merchants of London, at the 
exorbitant rate of 12} per 
cent secured on the Crown 
lands. For Mary, to serve her 
husband, had outrun the con- 
stable at the Bourse at Ant- 
werp. Burdened with the vast 
debts of the twe preceding 
reigns, Elizabeth at her ac- 
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cession found her exchequer 
still further embarrassed by 
commutation of the fifteenths 
and tenths, the right of the 
Crown, which would have 
otherwise risen with increase 
of wealth and population, to 
the fixed annual sum of 
£32,000. “Want of treasure, 
artillery, and force” was her 
unfortunate inheritance, and 
an unsatisfactory peace with 
France the result. ‘The 
Queen,” said a writer of 1559, 
“since her accession has been 
scraping money together on 
all sides, paying nothing and 
giving nothing to her people, 
and spending very little, She 
has paid off large debts which 
Mary contracted at Antwerp.” 
The report, too, of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, England’s financial 
agent at Antwerp, reveals the 
effect,—her honour and credit 
at the Bourse there being, he 
declared, ‘‘so augmented that 
no prince had the like.” 

By the advice of Sir William 
Cecil, among Elizabeth’s econo- 
mic measures, in the opening 
years of her reign, in order, as 
she proclaimed, to abate high 
prices, was the re-coining of the 
coins debased in former reigns. 
For, as the prudent Minister 
averred, “that realm can not 
be rich whose coin is mean and 
base.” And this measure, by 
temporarily adding scarcity of 
money to the existing dearth 
of food, drew the attention of 
Government to the pitiful con- 
dition of artificersand labourers, 
whose wages, fixed in a former 
age, lagged by that time far 
behind the still rising prices. 

Can it be called anything 
less than astounding to find 
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that tbs problems laid before 
& Parliament of 1552 are iden- 
tical in all essentials to those 
grappled with by their succes- 
sors in 1917. To take the 
wages question :— 

In 1917 the difficulty of fixing 
® minimum wage in currency 
was pointed out in Parliament, 
the proper test, it was alleged, 
being real wages. As an ex- 
ample, the period of 1895-1899 
was cited, when, though “cur- 
rency wages,” said the speaker, 
“were as low as 14s, 6d. a 
week, the agricultural labourer 
was nearly three times as well 
off as with the 25s. of to-day. 
The Government,” he declared, 
“would be wise to depend on 
something more stable than a 
currency wage.” In 1562 pre- 
cisely the same question was 
discussed, although naturally 
the conditions of the present 
working population are essen- 
tially different from that of 
labourers in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. . At the present time, 
Labour with a capital L is 
the virtual master of Great 
Britain, Then, not only had 
labour no voice in Parliament, 
but, villeinage being still some- 
thing more than a legal fiction 
for those whose sole wealth 
was their power to labour, the 
law provided in Biblical wise 
that he who would not work 
neither should he eat, And 
although the celebrated Eliza- 
bethan poor-laws had not then 


-been enacted, by former decrees 


of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI., masters as well as parishes 
were bound, as strictly as in 
feudal days, to provide and 
care for their sick or disabled 
poor. Therefore the provisions 
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of the statute of 1562, which 
gave the adjustment of our- 
rency wages into the hands of 
local authorities, possessed safe- 
guards, as does the Act of 
1917, against misuse of author- 
ity for private ends. In 1562 
the existing laws were, it was 
said, impossible to put in force 
for the reason now again with 
us, that “the wages and allow- 
ances limited and rated in 
former statutes are in many 
places too small and not 
answerable to this time, 
respecting the advancement of 
prices of all things, so that 
without great grief and burden 
of the poor labourer and hired 
person, the law could not be 
put in good and due execution.” 
As to the new statute, it was 
hoped, said the makers thereof, 
that being duly executed it 
‘“‘ will banish idleness and yield 
unto the hired person, both in 
time of scarcity and plenty, 
@ convenient proportion of 
wages.” It would be too 
lengthy « process to go 
through all the clauses, inter- 
esting though each one un- 
doubtedly is, of the statute of 
1562. Its provisions, drastic 
to our ideas, contain neverthe- 
less something more than the 
germs of recent legislation, and 
were, it should be remembered, 
the means of saving the agri- 
cultural labourer from starva- 
tion during the wars with 
Napoleon. 

Under Elizabeth all persons 
with less than forty shillings 
a year from freehold were com- 
pelled to work under pain of 
imprisonment, the service en- 
tered upon was to last a year, 
and no master might “put 
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away his servant,” nor any 
servant leave his master with- 
out a quarter’s notice on either 
side, to be given before two 
witnesses ; and during the pre- 
scribed term the mandate of a 
justice could alone dissolve the 
partnership. This custom, too, 
was in force up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, as wit- 
nesseth a magistrate’s book in 
my possession, Then, again, 
the intent of the law of 1562 
being chiefly, as is that of 1917, 
to encourage husbandry, the 
clauses which concern work on 
the land are more rigorous than 
those respecting artificers, All 
men between the ages of thir- 
teen and sixty, other than 
gentlemen born, university 
students, or “apprentices to 
fishermen or sailors using the 
sea,” were pressed into the 
service, as well as every unmar- 
ried woman between the age of 
ten and forty. 

Work was begun young in 
those hard days, and daily 
lasted, according to the statute, 
from 5 A.M. in the summer till 
between 7 and 8 P.M., and the 
labourer was bound not to 
depart from it save for break- 
fast, dinner, or drinking. For 
breakfast half an hour was 
allowed. An hour for dinner, 
and another half-hour for drink- 
ing and sleep,—“when he is 
allowed to sleep,” added the 
statute, “which is from the 
midst of May to the midst of 
August.” 

In the winter, “from the 
spring of the morning until 
night,” the poor labourer toiled 
at his task, absence from it 
entailing, for every hour’s ne- 
glect, the deduction of a penny 
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from his hardly earned wage, 
And Parliament, in 1562, fixed 
the amount of that wage after 
much the same manner as that 
settled upon by the Act of their 
successors in 1917, 

During the late debates 
in the House of Lords on 
the establishment of Wages 
Boards, it was pertinently 
asked whether it was pro- 
posed to pay the chairman, 
the secretary, and the labour 
members of such bodies —a 
question which remained un- 
answered. The Act in _ its 
completed form, unlike its 
prototype in the reign of 
Elizabeth, omitting also to 
mention how much money the 
new officials will be entitled to 
draw from the pockets of the 
long-suffering taxpayer. 

The Elizabethan statesmen 
left nothing to the imagination 
in the setting forth of their 
statute. Yearly within six 
weeks of Easter, the sheriff 
and justices in country dis- 
tricts and the mayors or 
bailiffs of towns were ordered 
to “assemble themselves to- 
gether, calling unto them such 
discreet and grave persons of 
the city, town or county, as 
they shall think meet, and 
confer with them together re- 
specting the plenty or scarcity 
of the times and other circum- 
stances necessary to be con- 
sidered”; and authority was 
given them, “within the limits 
of their commissions, to rate 
and appoint the wages of 
artificers, handyoraft men, 
husbandmen, or any other 
labourers or servants as they 
shall think meet at their dis- 
cretion. By the day, week, 
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month, or otherwise. With 
meat and drink or without 
meat and drink. And the 
wages they shall take by the 
great [piece-work]’’—namely, 
“mowing, reaping, thatching, 
paving, railing, or hedging. 
By the rod, perch, lugge, yard, 
pole, rope, or foot or any other 
reasonable labour.” Finally, 
the decision of the assessors 
setting forth the causes and 
considerations thereof was or- 
dered to be sent, engrossed 
on parchment under their 
hands and seals, to the Court 
of Chancery. Whence, if it 
passed muster, a printed pro- 
clamation was to be sent to 
the sheriffs and mayors, who 
were ‘‘to cause it to be pro- 
claimed in open market in 
every city and town.” 

Unlike the provisions of the 
Act now in force, the statute 
of 1562 provided that the rate 
of wages once fixed by the 
justices for the year might 
not be increased in a given 
district, drastic penalties await- 
ing the employer who, by offer 
of higher pay, decoyed away 
the servant of one poorer than 
himself, 

The work of justices at their 
Easter meetings, for both 
assessing the wages and ad- 
judicating on all cases arising 
under the forty-eight compli- 
cated clauses of the Act, was 
rewarded with five daily shil- 
lings, payable out of the fines 
and forfeits which might fall 
due, and that only during the 
actual time they should be en- 
gaged on it. 

On the subject of food 
scarcity, it cannot but be 
of interest to find that the 
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help given to the Huguenots 
under Condé by the occu- 
pation by English troops of 
Havre de Grace, or as it was 
then christened, Newhaven, 
was attended by results near 
akin to those which are now 
in part brought about by the 
supplies we send out to our 
army in France. 

“In the year of our Lord 
1563,” records one Richard 
Allington, “was such scarcity 
of victuals in London by the 
serving of Newhaven that in 
ye Lent herrings was sold for 
two a penny when they were 
best cheape either white or red, 
Essex cheese for 6d. ye lb. and 
barrel butter for 7d. and 8d. 
ye lb. A bad stockfish for 6d. 
or 8d. and so forth all other 
victuals,” 

The great price of fish, butter, 
and cheese, especially in Lent, 
pressed hardly on the people of 
that day, inasmuch as those 
rash persons who would not 
comply with the law command- 
ing the Queen’s lieges to eat 
fish, both in Lent and on three 
days of the week besides, 
throughout the year, were 
liable to three months’ prison 
or a fine of three pounds. For 
the infirm and sickly a licence 
to eat fiesh was procurable, 
provided, if the sick were of a 
noble degree, that the sum of 
twenty-six shillings and eight- 
pence were paid into the parish 
box. A knight’s licence brought 
the poor thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, and those of lower 
rank six shillings and eight- 
pence, To ensure as much as 
possible the keeping of the fish 
days, churchwardens were given 
authority to oversee the en- 
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forced alms for the purchase of 
licences, and a third part of the 
fines of those who transgressed 
by eating meat without licence 
was payable to the parish in 
which the offenderdwelt. This 
quaint statute, which provided 
also for the growing of flax and 
hemp for the making of fishing- 
nets, is entitled ‘Politic con- 
stitutions for the maintenance 
of the Navy,” and expressly 
sets forth that—‘ No manner 
of person shall misjudge of the 
intent limiting orders to eat 
fish and to forbear eating of 
flesh, but that the same is pur- 
posely intended and meant 
politickly for the inorease of 
fishermen and the repairing of 
port towns and navigation, and 
not for any superstition to be 
maintained in the choice of 
meats.” 

Although the Royal Navy, 
as Mr Lloyd George has ex- 
pressed it, is so vital to Britain 
as to be “like one of those 
internal organs essential to 
life, but of the existence of 
which we are unconscious until 
something goes wrong,” the 
insignificant fishing craft with 
their complement of daring 
seamen are, as this war has 
shown us, equally indispens- 
able. Without their heroic 
services, both in their separate 
sphere of mine-sweeping a8 
well as in escorting and scout- 
ing for the battleships, Eng- 
land, declared the Prime 
Minister in tendering British 
fishermen the thanks of Great 
Britain, must inevitably have 
“been blockaded by a ring of 
deadly machines anchored round 
her shores.” 

KATHARINE F. DouGsHTY. 
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ON PATROL —V. 


“. . . THAT HAVE NO DOUBTS.” 
—RupyYARD KIp.Lina, 


THE last resort of Kings are we, but the voice of peoples too— 
Ask the guns of Valmy Ridge— 
Lost at the Beresina Bridge, 
When the Russian guns were roaring death and the Guard was 
charging through. 


Ultima Ratio Regis, we—but he who has may hold, 
3 Se curantes Dei curant, 
Hear the gunners that strain and pant, 
As when before the rising gale the Great Armada rolled. 


Guns of fifty—sixty tons that roared at Jutland fight, 
Clatter and clang of hoisting shell ; 
See the flame where the salvo fell 

Amidst the flash of German guns against the wall of white. 


The sons of English carronade or Spanish culverin— 
The Danish windows shivered and broke 
When over the sea the children spoke, 

And groaning turrets rocked again as we went out and in. 


We have no passions to call our own, we work for serf or lord, 
Load us well and sponge us clean— 
Be your woman a slave or queen— 

And we will clear the road for you who hold us by the sword. 


We come into our own again and wake to life anew— 
Put your paper and pens away, 
For the whole of the world is ours to-day, 
And it’s we who'll do the talking now to smooth the way for you. 


Howitzer gun or Seventy-five, the game 18 ours to play, 
And hills may quiver and mountains shake, 
But the line in front shall bend or break. 
What is it to us if the world is mad? For we are the Kings to-day. 
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SKY SIGNS. 


WHEN ALL THE GUNS ARE SPONGED AND CLEANED, AND FUZES 
GO TO STORE, 
WHEN ALL THE WIRELESS STATIONS CRY—‘‘COME HOME, YOU 
SHIPS OF WAR”— 
‘COME HOME AGAIN AND LEAVE PATROL, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOU BE.” 
We'll see the lights of England shine, 
Flashing again on the steaming line, 
As out of the dark the long grey hulls come rolling in from sea, 


THE LONG-FORGOTTEN LIGHTS WILL SHINE, AND GILD THE 
CLOUDS AHEAD, 
OVER THE DARK HORIZON-LINE, ACROSS THE DREAMING DEAD 
THAT WENT TO SEA WITH THE DARK BEHIND AND THE SPIN 
OF A COIN BEFORE, 
Mark the gleam of Orfordness, 
Showing a road we used to guess, 
From the Shetland Isles to Dover Cliffa—the shaded lane of war. 


Up THE CHANNEL WITH GLEAMING PORTS WILL HOMING 
SQUADRONS GO, 
AND SEE THE ENGLISH COAST ALIGHT WITH HEADLANDS ALL 
AGLOW 
WITH THIRTY THOUSAND CANDLE-POWER FLUNG UP FROM FAR 
GRIS-NEZ, 
Portland Bill and the Needles’ Light— 
Tompions back in the guns to-night— 
For English lights are meeting French across the Soldiers’ Way. 


WHEN WE COME BACK TO ENGLAND THEN, WITH ALL THE 
WARRING DONE, 
AND PAINT AND POLISH COME UP THE SIDE TO RULE ON TUBE 
AND GUN, 
WE'LL KNOW BEFORE THE ANCHOR’S DOWN, THE TIDINGS 
WON'T BE NEW. 
Lizard along to the Isle of Wight, 
Every lamp was burning bright, 
Northern Lights or Trinity House—we had the news from you! 
Kaxon. 








—— — i 
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FROM KUT TO KASTAMUNI. 


Kot had fallen, and it was 
with sad feelings that we 
watched two Turkish bat- 
talions marching in at mid- 
day on April 29, 1916. The 
bitter thought that they should 
have worsted us in the end, to- 
gether with the knowledge of 
the useless sacrifice of life by 
our friends down-stream, was 
present to all; but there was 
also a great feeling of relief 
that the siege was now over, 
and we had not realised until 
this moment how severe the 
strain had been. 

We believed the Turks would 
treat all ranks well, as up to 
that moment they had always 
fought and behaved like gentle- 
men. Khalil Pasha, the Turkish 
General, had said we should be 
treated as his ‘honoured 
guests,” and since at that time 
we had not had much experi- 
ence of Turkish promises, we 
were inclined to think all would 
be well, although we knew the 
Turks themselves were short of 
supplies and had great diffi- 
culty in feeding their troops 
down-stream. 

Orders came round telling us 
te destroy everything that 
could be of use to the enemy, 
only a few rifles being kept in 
case of trouble with Arabs in 
the town before the Turks 
arrived.  ield- glasses, re- 
volvers, maps, and diaries all 
had to be destroyed and sad- 
dlery burnt. It seemed a crime 
to be sacrificing so much that 
was valuable, but this was 
better than helping the enemy 
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in any way. The last works of 
destruction had only just been 
completed when the Turkish 
troops arrived, and great was 
their disgust at finding all the 
guns destroyed, and nothing 
worth taking but a few rifles. 

Some of us had kept our 
swords, thinking that they 
would be returned to us in 
traditional style, only to find 
them collected by the first 
Turkish subaltern or N.C.O. 
who set eyes on them. Those 
who were wiser had thrown 
theirs in the river or buried 
them, and we all wished we 
had done the same, Later on 
we heard that the officers’ 
swords from Kut had been dis- 
played as an interesting exhibit 
in some museum at Constanti- 
nople. 

The departure from Kut be- 
gan that evening, one steamer 
taking a full load up to Sham- 
ran, the Turkish base camp, 
some eight miles up-stream. 
We had still to depend on the 
remnants of our own rations 
for that day and the next, but 
fortunately they just sufficed. 

Next day as we moved up 
towards the old Serai, near 
which the steamers were 
moored, we had to passa a palm 
grove which had been occupied 
by some Turkish soldiers, These 
men were systematically looting 
any kit which was being carried 
past, and to which they had 
taken a fancy. A good deal 
was lost in this way. The 
Turkish officers seemed power- 
less to stop it, the culprits 
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merely walking away until the 
officer had departed. 

The steamer made two or 
three more trips that day, but 
it was announced at noon that 
all those left must march, their 
kit alone going on the steamer. 
How they managed that march 
in a starving condition they 
only know who did it, but when 
the steamer reached Shamran 
on its last trip at midnight 
they had all come in and been 
regaled with Turkish ration 
biscuits. An amusing incident 
occurred during this march. 
An Indian sweeper—the hum- 
blest of all regimental followers 
—was trudging along behind 
his regiment carrying some of 
the articles of his trade, when 
they passed some Turkish gun- 
pits where there were several 
German officers standing. On 
seeing them the sweeper made 
obeisance with the deepest of 
salaams; whereupon the Ger- 
mans promptly stood to atten- 
tion, clicked their heels and 
saluted, 

During the following days 
we made ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible at Shamran, 
and fortunately got other food 
in addition to the Turkish bis- 
cuits. These biscuits need only 
be once seen or eaten never to 
be forgotten. They are of 
a dark-brown colour, unless 
mouldy, about six inches in 
diameter and an inch thick in 
the centre, and made from a 
very coarse meal which must 
contain anything except wheat. 
They are even harder than the 
hardest of our own army 
biscuits. 

The Turks had allowed us to 
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bring with us what tents we 
had in Kut, and although we 
had to leave them behind at 
Shamran, they were of the 
greatest comfort to us during 
the week which we spent there, 

A launch arrived from the 
relieving force bringing with it 
barges laden with food, includ- 
ing a number of mess stores 
and gifts. These we eventu- 
ally got possession of, although 
the Turks would not allow them 
to be landed at our camp, but 
took them up-stream some dis- 
tance, where we expected they 
would take a systematic toll of 
everything. Turkish soldiers 
and Arabs brought in dates, a 
few oranges, and a syrup made 
from dates, which they sold at 
excessive prices, 

Bathing was allowed in the 
river, and some enthusiasts who 
still had fishing tackle spent a 
considerable time on the bank, 
but without much success. 

One day, General Townshend 
passed up-stream in a launch 
accompanied by two or three 
of his staff en route to Bagdad. 
All ranks rushed to the bank 
to give him a parting cheer, 
which one felt meant that all 
knew he had done his best for 
us throughout. 

With the end of the siege one 
had expected all the worst 
features of the last few weeks 
to disappear, but the heavy 
mortality from enteritis con- 
tinued at Shamran. It was 
especially heavy amongst the 
British ranks, in many cases 
being aggravated by a too sud- 
denly increased diet, of which 
the Turkish biscuits formed a 
large part. 
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A few days after our arrival 
it was announced that the men 
would all have to march up, 
while officers would be taken 
up in batches by the steamers. 
The first party to leave con- 
tained the generals and staff, 
and most of the officers from 
British units. The following 
day the men were to march. 
Our doctors insisted on a very 
thorough examination, as a 
large proportion of the men 
were unable to march. The 
Turks would not, however, ac- 
espt the British doctors’ deci- 
sions, and reduced the unfit to 
@ much smaller number. 

The result was that large 
numbers fell out after the first 
day, and had to be taken on 
board a steamer, the Julnar, 
which was bringing up a num- 
ber of men from the Kut hos- 
pitals whom the Turks con- 
sidered not ill enough to be 
exchanged. We were all con- 
vineed that had it not been for 
German counsels at Constanti- 
nople some arrangement for 


.our return on parole to India 


might have been made. 

The men were told to take 
ene blanket or greatcoat each, 
as well as their haversacks and 
water-bottles. They had no 
transport whatever, and our 
hearts misgave us as we watched 
them go. The column wound 
slowly: out of the camp with 
many checks, and it was over an 
hour before they were clear; 
all seemed to be carrying big 
loads, and many things must 
have been thrown away or sold 
before they reached Bagdad. 
The Turks were only too anxious 
to buy, when they could not steal 
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any clothing, boots, or equip- 
ment, their own clothing and 
equipment being at a very low 
ebb after months of service in 
Mesopotamia, to say nothing of 
the long march down from Asia 
Minor. Many had no boots, 
and were just wearing sandals 
of goat-skin, such as they are 
accustomed to use in the coun- 
try districts of Anatolia. 

When the men had departed 
the camp seemed very forlorn ; 
about 150 British and Indian 
officers were left, while the 
hospital tents contained many 
sick of all ranks, 

Two days later, on May 10, 
the second party of officers left 
on the steamer Khalifa, which 
had on board a few German 
gunners returning to Bagdad 
and a good number of Turk- 
ish officers. The journey took 
three days: on the second day 
we passed the Julnar, the 
steamer which made such a 
gallant effort to run_ the 
gauntlet into Kut with a 
month’s supply of food. She 
was covered with bullet-marks, 
showing through what a severe 
fire she had forced her way. 
Now she was loaded with sick 
from Kut. We waved to those 
on board, but were not near 
enough to speak to them. 

Our steamer used to tie up 
to the bank for a short while 
twice a day, in the morning 
and evening, enabling us to get 
a hurried bathe and a little 
change from the cramped space 


‘on the deck, where we spent 


the rest of the time. 

The third day we passed 
the battlefield of Ctesiphon, 
full of memories of the victory 
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which had proved so disas- 
trous six months before, The 
famous Arch of Ctesiphon, 
built 1400 years ago, stands 
up as a noble landmark over 
the flat desert country, and is 
seen for many miles in all 
directions, We halted for the 
night not far from the Arch, 
and were greeted by the local 
Arabs, who danced and fired 
off ancient rifles and pistols 
in the air in derision at our 
captivity. The women also 
contributed their share by 
making a peculiar kind of 
trilling sound. How we hoped 
they might soon be singing in 
a very different fashion when 
our troops should advance 
again and take Bagdad. 

We reached Bagdad the 
next morning. As we slowly 
paddled up the river we could 
see the Red Crescent flag 
floating from almost every 
good house on the river sides: 
hospitals seemed to be every- 
where, and we realised what 
awful casualties the Relieving 
Force had inflicted on the 
Turks. 

For some miles before Bag- 
dad is reached the river is 
fringed with palm _ groves, 
gardens, and cultivated land. 
When we left Kut the river 
was within a few feet of the 
highest ground, but here the 
banks were very much higher. 

We were landed at the old 
British Residency, and, after a 
little delay, were formed up 
in order of seniority and 
marched off along what ap- 
peared to be the main road. 
It was evidently arranged as 
a triumphal procession to 
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impress the inhabitants. At 
length, after a march of two 
miles, passing through the 
covered-in bazaar, where the 
shade was most welcome, we 
emerged on the north side of 
the town, and reached our 
destination at the Cavalry 
Barracks. We had been pro- 
mised furnished quarters, but 
found bare floors and empty 
rooms: the building formed a 
large quadrangle, and was 
empty of all troops when we 
arrived. <A little later our 
orderlies and servants appeared 
bringing our kit from the 
steamer. On leaving Sham- 
ran colonels were allowed to 
take two orderlies or Indian 
servants, other officers being 
allowed one each. 

Fortunately, just before we 
left, some money in Turkish 
gold had been sent up by the 
Relieving Force by aeroplane, 
and thus all ranks had a little 
cash. 

When the second party 
reached Bagdad the first party 
had already departed for 
Mosul, and rumours arose 
about the journey, people say- 
ing at first that we should 
have carriages from the rail- 
head at Samarra, then that 
only donkeys would be avail- 
able, while others thought we 
should be lucky to get any- 
thing. 

While at the barracks we 
were given a month’s pay by 
the Turkish authorities, on 
what proved to be for senior 
officers a very generous scale, 
the greatest mercy being that 
half the amount was paid in 


gold. Had this not been done 
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we should have been in a truly 
sorry plight on the long jour- 
neys by road across the desert, 
since no Arab would look at 
Turkish notes, and insisted on 
being paid in hard cash. 

At this time the Russian 
force under General Baratoff 


‘had made a sudden advance 


through the Pusht-i- Kuh 
mountains and reached Khani- 
kin, ninety miles north-east of 
Bagdad; the Turks were there- 
fore very anxious to get us 
away, while some of the under- 
strappers, evidently thinking 
the Russians would reach 
Bagdad, began to talk in a 
very different strain, pretend- 
ing that they had really been 
pro-British all the time. 

Very few people sueceeded 
in getting out of the barracks, 
but two or three officers, duly 
escorted, managed to get a 
gharry, and drove straight te 
the American Consul, who ar- 
ranged to give them money, 
and did everything he could 
for them. He said he expected 
to see many of us, and went on 
te tell them exactly what he 
thought of the campaign up 
to date. He was very pessim- 
istic over the future treatment 
of the British troops, and de- 
clared that had we known 
what would happen to them 
we would have cut our way 
out of Kut at whatever cost. 
We hoped this was exaggera- 
tion, and that things would 
not turn out as badly as he 
expected; but events proved 
only toe truly how entirely 
his fears were justified. Hope- 
lessly inadequate rations, no 
transport, no medical arrange- 
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ments for the sick who fell 
out, and utter incapability of 
all Turkish authorities, con- 
stitute one of the blackest 
crimes committed during any 
war. 

It is only right to add that 
whenever we met German of- 
ficers they did all they could 
to help us, more than one 
saying they considered that 
we and they were civilised 
people in a land of barbarians. 

Two days after reaching 
Bagdad we were paraded in 
the hot sun in the afternoon 
and marched off to the station, 
passing over the bridge of 
boats and through the Shia 
quarter of the city, which lies 
on the right. bank of the river. 
We were all only too glad to 
get away from the insanitary 
conditions which are insepar- 
able from all Turkish build- 
ings. 

After a wait of two hours 
at the station we were packed 
into a train which started about 
six o’clock. A few miles north 
of Bagdad we passed the Great 
Mosque at Kazmain, its golden 
domes and minarets shining in 
the setting sun. The train 
proceeded at a good rate; 
everything in connection with 
the railway was naturally 
German, and of a substantial 
description. The length of 
line then completed to the 
railhead at Samarra was eighty 
miles, passing through slightly 
undulating country the whole 


‘way. 


Most of us were weary, and 
many preferred lying on the 
floor of the corridors or vesti- 
bules at the end of the ears, to 
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sitting straight up in the 
cramped compartments. We 
made several halts, and it was 
near midnight when we ar- 
rived. Our guards, a few 
gendarmes, seemed to have no 
idea where we were going, or 
what was to be done with us. 
Eventually we were told to 
leave our kit, which was to be 
brought along later, and were 
guided down towards the river. 
After walking a mile we found 
ourselves in a small Arab vil- 


lage on the river bank, and . 


were conducted into a court- 
yard some forty yards square, 
where we were told we were to 
stay. There was a rough shel- 
ter round three sides, formed 
by brushwood supported on a 
rough wooden framework ; this 
promised a certain amount of 
shade, and we were all glad 
to be in the open air, rather 
than in another barrack build- 
ing. There were no signs of 
any transport fetching our kit, 
so the most enterprising man- 
aged to procure two trolleys, 
and trundled them up to the 
station along a narrow-gauge 
line. The Turks used this line 
for taking stores, ammunition, 
&o., to the railway, from the 
rafts on which they were 
floated down from Mosul. By 
dawn nearly all the kit had 
been collected, and we had 
settled down as best we 
could. 

There was a certain amount 
of food obtainable from Arab 
vendors, and as we had our 
Indian servants, and a few 
things left from stores received 
at Shamradn, we were fairly 
comfortable. As usual, no one 
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seemed to know how leng we 
were to be there, before our 
journey by road across the 
desert began. Fortunately we 
were not guarded very strictly, 
and were allowed to go outside 
the courtyard, and down te 
the river to bathe; the current 
here was very strong, and only 
the most powerful swimmers 
could make any headway 
against it, and that only for 
a few yards. 

The town of Samarra was 
on the other bank, and some 
little height above the land on 
our side. It stands back from 
the river, and contains a fine 
mosque with a golden dome, 
The inhabitants cross the river 
in gufahs,—the large round 
coracles which are used all 
down the Tigris. Owing to 
the current a start always has 
to be made very much higher 
up-stream than the point where 
it is desired to land on the 
other side. 

During the three or four 
days which we spent at 
Samarra, a large quantity of 
German gun-ammunition ar- 
rived by raft from up-stream, 
and was carried by Arabs up 
the bank to the trolleys. These 
rafts carry big loads: they are 
formed by a skeleton frame of 
wood on which is placed brush- 
wood, the frame being sup- 
ported by inflated skins which 
are tied to it. On reaching 
the end of a journey the skins 
are deflated and sent back up 
the river to be used again. 
As there are rapids between 
Samarra and Bagdad, it was 
not possible to float the rafts 
right down to Bagdad, and 
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consequently everything had 
to be transhipped to the rail- 
way. One night some large 
motors arrived, and went on at 
once by road towards Bagdad. 
Reports immediately circulated 
that Enver Pasha had arrived, 
but this cannot have been 
true. 

We had now learnt who our 
Commandant on the journey 
was to be. He was a Yuzbashi 
or Captain, by name Elmey 
Bey, a little man with an enor- 
mous moustache, which made 
him look very fierce; he knew 
a very little French, and could 
therefore be approached with- 
out an interpreter. We did 
not really appreciate him until 
later. One morning he escorted 
a few of us over to the town: 
there was nothing to be seen 
except the mosque, and we 
were not allowed to look at 
this even from the gateway, 
much less to enter the court- 
yard, 

After making a few pur- 
ehases, we went into an Arab 
eafé and partook of coffee and 
tea flavoured with citron. 
Elmey Bey would not let us 
pay for anything, and we 
thought it most hospitable of 
him. He said he would accept 
our hospitality another day. 
However, he eventually left 
the café without paying any- 
thing, and apparently the pro- 
prietor was really our unwilling 
host. 

The town seemed very de- 
serted, many of the inhabitants 
being over on the other side 
selling anything they could to 
the first batch of troops, who 
had reached Samarra that 





morning by rail, and were now 
camped in the open a little 
way above us. We were not 
allowed to go to see them, but 
one or two managed to get 
messages through, and an 
Indian clerk belonging to my 
regiment came to see us. He 
looked thin, and had evidently 
had a hard time. He said that 
on the way to Bagdad the 
guards had flogged men who 
fell out, to see if they were 
really ill, and that conditions 
as regards rations were pretty 
bad generally. None of our 
men, however, had succumbed 
so far, and as many of the 
regiment had been anything 
but fit to start with, we hoped 
they would be able to stand it. 
We gave him a few little things 
in the way of eatables before 
he went back. 

The next day we were told 
we were going to march, and 
the question of transport be- 
came all-important. At first 
the Turks said there would be 
two animals—donkeys, mules, 
or poniss—to each officer; this 
seemed much too good to be 
true, and when the time came 
there was barely one animal to 
every officer. These had all 
been forcibly commandeered 
from the villagers round, and 
a@ good many were taken back 
again on the sly by their 
owners before we could get 
hold of them. Others were 
taken by the gendarmes who 
formed our guard, while several 


‘were too small to be of use, or 


were hopelessly lame. By the 
time we had got our kit packed 
we had left for riding one 
reasonably large donkey and a 
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diminutive beast between the 
six officers and seven Indian 
servants in our mess. 

We started at sunset in a 
dust-storm. Fortunately it 
did not last long, and we got 
along without mishap till 
about eleven o’clock, when a 
heavy rainstorm came on. All 
through the night, and especi- 
ally after every halt, we had 
been urged on by our Arab 
escort shouting “ Yallah, yal- 
lah!” This really means “O 


God!” but is used by the- 


Arabs for “Get on and hurry 
up.” How we came to loathe 
that ery! About two in the 
morning we reached some 
water; luckily in the dark we 
could not see what we were 
drinking. We must have done 
fifteen to twenty miles, and as 
most of us had not marched 
any distance for months, we 
were only too glad to fall 
asleep for a few hours. At 
dawn we were again on the 
move, having had some trouble 
in finding our own animals 
again; the wise had marked 
theirs with copying pencil, and 
this method was generally re- 
sorted to afterwards. 

We went on with halts of 
a few minutes every hour, and 
got down to the river again 
at midday: It was now pretty 
hot, and we were told we 
should arrive at Tekrit, a 
small Arab town, in one hour, 
Throughout Turkey and Meso- 
potamia distances are meas- 
ured by hours; a good work- 
ing plan is to add on fifty 
per cent to the average of 
what one is told, as no two 
men will ever say the same; 
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if journeying by night it is 
safer to double it. 

That last hour to Tekrit 
was one of the worst we had; 
actually it was nearer two 
hours. There was a blazing 
sun, and we were very tired. 
The road left the river and 
went up a hill, then down and 
up again. On each rise we 
expected to see the town, but 
it was dreadfully slow in ap- 
pearing. From some distance 
off we were met by Arab 
boys and women selling eggs, 
raisins, sour curds, and chupat- 
ties. Finally we were taken 
through the place down to the 
river edge, a sort of dirty, 
stony beach, where we were 
told to camp; we had covered 
thirty to thirty-five miles in 
the last nineteen hours, and 
most of us had marched almost 
the whole distance. 

There was a small Arab 
café which we were allowed to 
use, but otherwise there was 
no shade. Arabs sauntered 
about our bivouac, and were 
anything but friendly; the 
place was filthy, and we were 
far from feeling cheerful. 

Some of the houses of the 
town stand up on a roeky 
crag above the river. Tekrit 
is a very old place, and at one 
time there was a bridge over 
the river here. It was laid 
waste by the Mongols and the 
people butchered. Before we 
left we were all wishing that 
some such fate might be in 
store for the present inhabit- 
ants. 

Some of us bathed, but the 
water was very shallow and 
dirty. Arabs could be seen 




















swimming across the river 
supported on inflated skins, in 
exactly the same way as 
Xenophon has described their 
forefathers doing two thousand 
years ago. 

That afternoon we tried to 
arrange to hire extra animals, 
as we felt that we could never 
get along if the succeeding 
marches were so severe. A 
good many animals were forth- 
coming, mostly mules and large 
donkeys. The usual terms were 
to be one pound in gold, paid 
in advance, and a second on 
arrival at Mosul. The follow- 
ing evening, just before start- 
ing, the owners demanded the 
whole two pounds in advance; 
there was nothing for it but to 
comply, the reason undoubtedly 
being that the commandant of 
the town and Elmey Bey both 
desired to have their share 
before starting, as otherwise 
they would not see any of it. 
A long delay ensued before we 
got off, and it was getting dark 
before we were clear of the 
town. 

The march that night was 
uneventful, and we halted for 
& few hours before dawn near 
the river, continuing our way 
as soon as it got light. We 
passed a few Arab encamp- 
ments formed of dark tents, 
where the nomads come at 
certain seasons to cultivate 
the surrounding land, together 
with their flocks of sheep and 
goats. Not a single house, or 
even mud-hut, was to be seen. 
Our next halt, which we 
reached in the middle of 
the morning, was a serai 
standing by itself alone on a 
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low ridge. It was built on 
the usual square pattern, and 
contained a well, which, how- 
ever, was not of very much 
use, as the water was unfit 
for drinking; drinking water 
had all to be carried from the 
river, over a mile away. 

Elmey Bey, or “Phil May,” 
as we christened him, had by 
this time shown how anxious 
he was to help us by doing 
nothing at all to assist us 
either in buying provisions or 
keeping prices down. Our 
escort consisted of a few Arab 
gendarmes, and on arrival at 
any village or encampment, 
they would make the people 
put up their prices, and in- 
sist on taking the difference 
as commission themselves; 
whenever they could manage 
it they prevented all country 
people from approaching us 
until their own demands had 
been satisfied. 

Phil May rode the whole 
way, and would hurry on and 
be comfortably asleep in his 
camp bed by the time we 
reached the end of the march. 
If worried sufficiently by the 
senior officers, he would occa- 
sionally go to the extent of 
abusing one or more of the 
gendarmes, and administer the 
usual punishment adopted by 
all officers in the Turkish 
army—viz., slapping the face 
of the culprit. It says a 
good deal for the discipline 
of the Turkish soldier that 
a sergeant will stand up like 
a lamb and have his face 
smacked by the veriest nin- 
compoop of an officer. 
Leaving the serai again the 
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following morning, we did a 
short march of some six or 
seven miles only, down to the 
river, This was to be a very 
strenuous day, for that even- 
ing we were to start on the 
long waterless march about 
which we had heard so much. 
It was said to be forty miles— 
that we should halt during the 
next day, and not reach water 
till the morning after, thus 
doing two all-night marches. 
Most people had bought goat- 
skins, tied up to hold water, 
from the local Arabs, 
of them leaked more or less 
rapidly, the new skins being 
much the worst, and all gave 
the water a very strong 
flavour. 

We got away about 5 P.M., 
and nothing special happened 
till about 11 o’clock, when sud- 
denly the escort became wildly 
excited, and dashed up and 
down; we were halted and told 
there were hostile Arabs about ; 
the gendarmes fired off a few 
shots into the air, but nothing 
more occurred. All we could 
find to account for the disturb- 
ance was that one officer had 
lost his donkey, which had got 
loose and gone careering off to 
the side of the road. As it 
was a dark night this may 
very likely have alarmed one 
or two of the gendarmes, who 
did not strike us as being men 
of valour. 

Two hours later we halted, 
and, after a sketchy supper, 
soon got to sleep. In the 
morning, instead of remaining 
where we were for the day, as 
we had expected, we had to 
move on once more to the tune 
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of “Yallah, yallah.” After 
three hours or so we reached 
some low sand- hills, and 
amongst these found an unex- 
pected stream, where we pro- 
ceeded to camp. This stream, 
like so many more in this part 
of the world, was not pure 
water, but contained salts of 
various descriptions, said by 
the Turks to make the water 
bad for drinking. We drank 
steadily from this and other 
similar streams, and luckily 
for the most part felt no ill 
effects. 

That evening we were again 
upon the road, our destination 
being Shilgat, a small Turkish 
post on the Tigris, which we 
were meeting once more. We 
arrived eventually about mid- 
night after a very wearisome 
march, and after a long wait 
were herded into the courtyard 
of the Turkish fort. When 
the kit had been sorted out we 
were very soon asleep, the 
usual precautions being taken 
to see that boots were hidden 
under one’s valise or tied 
up in some way to prevent 
theft. As the Turkish troops 
were always badly off for foot- 
gear, boots were the articles 
most often stolen, and several 
pairs had disappeared in this 
way before we reached our 
journey’s end, All were thor- 
oughly tired out, and it had 
been decided that we would 
insist on a rest the following 
day: great was our wrath, 
therefore, to find ourselves 
awakened again at dawn, and 
told we must move at once to 
another place. Phil May came 
in for more abuse, and lost his 
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temper promptly. We settled 
down eventually in another 
enclosure not far away, where 
we had more room. Later on 
we succeeded in our efforts to 
get a whole day’s rest. 

In ancient times Shilgat was 
Assur, the first capital of the 
Assyrian Empire. Archzolo- 
gists had evidently been at 
work here; all the foundations 
of the old city had been laid 
bare; it had covered a con- 
siderable area, and had been 
built largely of marble. Situ- 
ated on a high promontory 
overlooking the Tigris and the 
flat plains beyond, the old 
town must have been an im- 
posing sight’ from all the 
surrounding country. Now 
only the foundations remain, 
and no carving or inscriptions 
are to be seen. 

Next day we were off once 
more across flat, uninteresting 
country, keeping close to the 
river. At the start there was 
considerable delay owing to 
donkeys getting bogged in a 
creek which we had to cross. 
After a midday halt for a 
couple of hours we continued 
our weary way, and finally 
bivouacked for the night on 
the bank of the river. 

The following day’s march 
proved one of the most un- 
pleasant of the whole journey. 
After an early start we soon 
reached a Turkish post, where 
@® long delay occurred while 
our orderlies drew rations. At 
this place there were small 
bitumen works, these being 
the first signs of any modern 
industry which we had seen 
since leaving Bagdad. A little 
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farther on the track rose to 
higher ground, and we left the 
river away on our right. It 
began to get hot towards mid- 
day, and a warm wind got 
up, bringing clouds of dust 
to meet us. At length, in 
the afternoon, we reached a 
Turkish post, where after much 
altercation we were refused an 
entrance, and had to retrace 
our steps to a somewhat sul- 
phurous stream a little way 
back, where we camped for 
the night. 

The country all round at 
this time of year is covered 
with long thin grass, and in 
many places there are quan- 
tities of wild fiowers, scarlet 
poppies being very conspicu- 
ous. 

In order to defeat the 
gendarmes, we had by now 
formed a kind of trade union 
for buying eggs from villagers. 
On approaching each place it 
was decided how much should 
be paid for eggs, these being 
more in demand than any 
other kind of food. In the 
Bagdad district the Persian 
“kron” is the usual unit: a 
kron is equivalent to four- 
pence or two Turkish piastres ; 
farther north the piastre or 
‘“‘qrush” is used. The cheapest 
rate we obtained for eggs was 
eight for a piastre, or four 
a penny, whereas when the 
gendarmes had their own 
way we had to pay a penny 
for each. 

’ Our next march took us to 
Hamamali, a place on the 
river, and containing an old 
bath, as its name implies. 
There are bitumen springs 
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entering the river here, but 
they are not strong enough 
to render the water unfit 
for drinking. Supplies were 
very plentiful—eggs, raisins, 
bread, and dates being the 
most sought after. After a 
few hours’ rest and a bathe 
in the river we started off 
again in the evening, looking 
forward to a real rest on 
reaching Mosul the next day. 
We bivouacked beside the 
road, and were moving at an 


early hour next morning. The. 


road wound up and down over 
low hills, and some attempt 
had been made to metal the 
surface and build good bridges, 
showing that we were getting 
near to an important place. 
As we reached the top of 
one ridge a full view of the 
Tigris valley burst upon us, 
Mosul lying straight ahead 
of us, while farther to the 
right across the river lay the 
ruins of old Nineveh, In 
the immediate foreground the 
course of the river was marked 
by green cultivated land and 
lew woods, while away in 
the distance rose the dark 
mountains of Kurdistan. 

On approaching the town 
more closely one noticed a 
great difference in the mosques 
as compared with Bagdad. 
Here the minarets were of 
plain stone-work, and were 
not capped by gorgeous golden 
domes or brilliant blue tile- 
work. 

We were marched into a 
large building formed on the 
usual Turkish pattern of a 
hollow square. This seemed 
to be chiefly used as a prison. 
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We were given three or four 
empty rooms on the upper 
storey. Water was scarce, 
and had to be brought in by 
hand. In other respects the 
building had all the filthy char- 
acteristics inseparable from the 
Turk. 

Soon after arriving we were 
given Red Crescent post-cards 
to send home, and these turned 
out to be the first news our 
friends in England received 
from us. For food we were 
allowed to go out to restau- 
rants in the town. One of 
these, run by a Frenchman, 
was @ great joy to us after 
the scratch meals which we 
had been forced to be content 
with for so long. We had 
covered the 175 miles from 
Samarra to Mosul in just 
under ten days, and had it 
not been for the extra ani- 
mals hired at Tekrit we should 
scarcely have managed this, 
As it was, most people could 
ride for an hour and walk for 
an hour alternately, though 
some were not so fortunate. 

We were promised many 
thingsin Mosul, amongst others 
that we should be allowed to 
go to bathe in the river. This 
was never allowed in the end, 
although we went in parties to 
the bazaar, where we laid in 
stocks of flour, rice, and raisins 
for the journey on to Ras-el- 
Ain. We were told that very 
few supplies were obtainable 
on the road until we reached 
Nisibin, 120 miles away. 

At Samarra we had left be- 
hind a few officers who had not 
sufficiently recovered from the 
effects of the siege to proceed 
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at once on the road journey. 
At Shilgat we picked up one 
officer left by the first party, 
and left one or two of our own 
servants behind. All these we 
hoped would recover enough to 
come on with the troops or 
subsequent parties of officers. 
' At Mosul we found one of our 
doctors left behind by the first 
party, and attending to an 
officer who was down with 
enteric, 

After a rest of two days at 
Mosul we started off on June 
1 for the 200 miles to the 
railhead at Ras-el-Ain. Our 
transport was now composed 
chiefly of carts, and a few extra 
carts were hired by paying in 
advance as before. There was 
the usual uncertainty as to 
how many marches it would 
take us, and how many hours we 
should be on the road the first 
day. We were now going al- 
most due east, and would not 
see our old friend the Tigris 
again. 

In response to our complaints 
to the commandant at Mosul 
of the way in which our Arab 
escort had behaved, these men 
were changed for Turkish sol- 
diers, who gave us less trouble. 
Our party was accompanied by 
three magnificent Arab horses, 
which were being taken to Con- 
stantinople for Enver Pasha. 
The Mosul district has been the 
finest horse-breeding country 
in Asia from the earliest times, 
indeed it would be hard to 
imagine a country better suited 
for the purpose than the rolling 
grassy plains stretching away 
on both sides of the river. 
After leaving the Tigris we 
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did not see a single tree for a 
hundred miles, and there was 
very little water of any desorip- 
tion. The first night we spent 
by some dirty pools after a 
march of more than 20 miles. 
The carts were not as restful 
as might be imagined, since 
they had no springs, and every 
few minutes’ the Jehu would 
urge his steeds into a canter to 
catch up distance lost on the 
cart in front, or merely to try 
to get ahead of it. The har- 
ness was largely composed of 
string and rope, which often 
gave way, thus occasioning a 
long rattle for all on board 
before the former place in the 
procession was regained. Some 
of the horses had most appal- 
ling sores: they are evidently 
worked till they drop, and re- 
ceive the harshest treatment 
from the drivers. The boys 
driving our carts were Kurds, 
wild, quick-tempered, and reck- 
less. 

The second day brought us 
to a camp beside a stream of 
pure sweet water, a welcome 
ehange after all the dirty pools 
and salt-laden springs which 
we had experienced. The fol- 
lowing day, after a halt near 
some dirty springs at noon, we 
started on another long water- 
less trek in the late afternoon. 
We went on steadily all night, 
passing a large prairie fire: 
these fires are started to burn 
up the old long grass and make 
way for the fresh growth. 
They extend for miles, and at 
night are a fine sight with 
heavy clouds of smoke hanging 
above, 


We halted for two hours 
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about two in the morning and 
then got under way once more. 
About nine o’clock we came to 
a good stream, and towards 
midday reached our camp at 
Demir Kapo. Here there was 
a small river which yielded a 
number of fish. We saw a few 
Germans, and a German wire- 
less section was camped near. 
We bathed in the stream, and 
were very glad to rest for the 
remainder of the day and the 
following morning. 


Two more marches brought. 


us to Nisibin. The country 
after leaving Mosul had been 
almost uninhabited, but here 
there were small villages dotted 
about. On getting nearer to 
them we found that they were 
deserted; our guards told us 
they were Armenian villages, 
and that the people had all 
been killed earlier in the war. 
We passed a great many of 
these awful testimonies to the 
barbarity of Turkish politics. 

Away on our right as we 
approached Nisibin could be 
seen Mardin, a city built on a 
rock overlooking the plains, 
and forming, as it were, a look- 
out from the southern fringe 
of the Taurus Mountains. As 
to how far Mardin also was a 
city of the dead it was impos- 
sible to tell. Before the War 
the main Armenian population 
had extended from this district 
over a belt of land running 
north-eastwards up to Erze- 
rum and Van. 

At Nisibin we camped near 
the river, and had a full day’s 
rest. This place saw as much 
fighting as any spot in Meso- 
potamia in the old days, having 
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been the frontier station be- 
tween Rome and Parthia. 
There are not many relics of 
the past to be seen at the 
present day, but close to our 
bivouac stood four old pillars 
bearing transverse stones which 
had formed part of the Roman 
Forum. They stood out for- 
lornly in a field on high ground, 
and, as might be expected, sup- 
ported a stork’s nest. These 
birds often build a new nest on 
the top of one or more old 
ones; they are very common in 
Mesopotamia, and several were 
seen in Bagdad. 

The following evening saw 
us moving on again, and the 
day after we halted at midday 
at Tel Erman. At this point 
there is a road branching away 
to the north of the route we had 
followed and leading up to 
Diarbekr. The Turks were 
moving & good many troops at 
this time up to the Caucasus 
front through Diarbekr to meet 
the Russian pressure. We 
found a large camel convoy 
just beyond the village; since 
leaving Mosul we had met no 
troops or convoys destined for 
Bagdad or the Persian front; 
everything for Mesopotamia 
appeared to go down the 
Euphrates on rafts, this being 
the quickest way. 

Tel Erman lived in our 
memories as being the first 
place ‘where we had obtained 
any fruit since leaving Bagdad 
three weeks before. Some 
small cherries and apricots 
were to be had and were eager- 
ly bought up. 

During the evening’s march 
we passed a regiment of Turk- 
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ish cavalry, who for Turks 
seemed to be wonderfully well 
equipped, The average Turk 
never looks happy on a horse, 
but these fellows made a better 
show than usual. As we ap- 
proached the railhead at Ras- 
el-Ain signs of activity in- 
creased, and there were more 
dead horses at the roadside, 
showing that the traffic was 
heavier. 

The last day’s march was 
one of the worst; during the 
morning stage the sun was 
hot, there was no breeze, and 
quantities of sand-flies assailed 
us. Towards midday we 
reached a big Turkish camp 
where there were a good many 
men and stores in course of 
transit eastwards. Here we 
rested until late in the after- 
noon, when our final march to 
Ras-el-Ain began. The last 
few miles were accomplished 
at a good pace to a sus- 
tained whistling accompani- 
ment, ranging over most of 
the popular songs of the last 
few years. 

Every one thought that our 
troubles were over, as we were 
now on a railway, and what- 
ever might happen would not 
have to walk any farther. 
These hopes were dispelled a 
few days later, when we heard 
of the two breaks in the line 
across the Taurus Mountains, 
which had not yet been com- 
pleted, thus necessitating two 
more trips by road, 

We bivouacked in the open 
by the station, and early in the 
morning were told to get ready 
at once to go by the next train. 
An hour}later it appeared that 
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we were not going till the fol- 
lowing day. By this time we 
had ceased to pay much atten- 
tion to Turkish orders, unless 
we saw that actual prepar- 
ations were being made to 
carry them out. In the after- 
noon the Turks took away all 
Hindu orderlies and servants, 
and informed us that all the 
doctors in our party, except 
one, were to stay here to look 
after the Indian troops on their 
arrival, as the latter were 
going to be put to work on 
continuing the railway farther 
east towards Nisibin. We 
were very sorry for our medi- 
cal friends, since their pros- 
pects looked anything but 
cheerful. Local food supplies 
from the country round seemed 
almost non-existent, and the 
shops in the village had very 
little. 

By the time we reached Ras- 
el-Ain we had completed 200 
miles from Mosul in ten days. 
Most of us had walked half 
the distance, and bumped in 
carts over the other half. We 
had kept tolerably cheerful, 
apart from a few inveterate 
grousers; altogether we had 
survived wonderfully well, and 
had fared infinitely better than 
the troops from Kut, who were 
marching along in our tracks 
a few days behind us. 

From Ras-el-Ain we started 
for Aleppo the next morning, 
the journey taking nearly 
twelve hours, The only in- 


teresting place through which 
we passed was Jerrablus, the 
ancient Carchemish, where the 
line crosses the Euphrates by 
There was not 


a fine bridge. 
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much sign of activity on the 
river banks, but before we left 
the station a complete train 
loaded with German motor- 
lorries had arrived, and after 
a few minutes continued its 
way eastwards, 

On reaching Aleppo in the 
evening the orderlies and ser- 
vants were marched off by 
themselves, and after loading 
our kit on to carts we were 
driven away in gharries from 
the station. This seemed to 
be almost the height of luxury, 
and we thought that at last 
we had reached a place where 
we should be really well 
treated. The gharries took 
us to various small hotels, 
but when once inside we were 
not allowed to go out again. 
The Turks said that our 
kit would be delivered at 
once; some people waited up 
hoping for the arrival of their 
valises, but the wiser seized 
what bedding there was ob- 
tainable in the hotel, and 
laying it on a verandah made 
the best of a bad job, and 
went to sleep. 

In the morning we were not 
allowed out to get any food. 
The hotel sharks refused to 
let boys come up with rolls, 
but tried to sell to us them- 
selves at double the prices. 
However, we eventually got 
hold of a boy who threw up 
rolls from the street below to 
our verandah, and thus out- 
witted our enemies. 

All efforts to get out for 
breakfast or to fetch our kit 
proved unavailing, until about 
midday we were allowed to go 
a few yards down the street to 


where our kit had all been 
thrown inside a gateway the 
night before. Fortunately, al- 
though a good many valises 
had evidently been opened, 
very little had been stolen. 

It was not until four o’clock 
in the afternoon that we were 
finally allowed out in parties 
to a restaurant not a hundred 
yards away. While we were 
shut in we had seen Phil May 
in the road and shouted to 
him, but although he could 
see very well what we wanted, 
he never took the trouble to 
come into the hotel, much less 
to help us. 

The next day passed in much 
the same fashion, except that 
we were allowed out at mid- 
day, and no one was sorry 
when we were marched off 
back to the station early the 
following morning. Here we 
met the orderlies, who had 
fared much worse than we 
had. The first night they had 
been packed into a small room 
in some filthy barracks, and 
had suffered severely from the 
verminous pests which flourish 
in every Turkish building. 

A railway journey of a few 
hours brought us to Islahie, 
which was then the railhead 
for the journey over the Anti- 
Taurus range. 

There were some Austrian 
troops in Aleppo, and we now 
began to meet many more 
Germans. Turkish training- 
camps were much in evidence 
at the stations we passed after 
leaving Aleppo, and a good 
deal of material was going 
south on the railway. Most 
of this was going to Egypt to 
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assist in the attack which 
ended so disastrously for the 
Turks. 

We spent the night at 
Islahie under some rough tent 
shelters. All our clothes had 
been fumigated in a steam 
waggon specially designed fer 
the purpose. 

The fellowing merning we 
noticed a crowd of men, 
women, and children moving 
off along the road and leok- 
ing very wretched. Our guards 
said that these were Arme- 
nians who had been working 
ou the line, but were being 
taken away to make room 
for our troops, who would 
be set to work in their place; 
they also added that these 
Armenians would be marched 
off into a waterless spot in 
the hills, and kept there till 
they died. 

We left our camp in the 
evening, travelling the first 
part of the way in carts over 
one of the most bumpy roads 
ever seen. After a halt at the 
foot of the pass we marched 
up, starting at. midnight. 
There was a fine moon, and 
the scenery as we climbed 
higher became very grand. 
The road appeared to be only 
lately completed, and was 
probably due to German en- 
ergy. As we neared the 
summit three or four bodies 
were seen lying in the ditch 
beside the road: these were 
evidently some of the Arme- 
nians we had seen starting 
off that morning. After de- 
scending the farther side we 
bivouacked under trees in a 
pretty spot, and on the slope 
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opposite saw the Armenians. 
Soon after they left, and we 
did not see anything more of 
them, That evening we con- 
tinued our way downhill, 
meeting several batches of 
sturdy Turkish youths who 
had just been called up and 
were on their way to training 
camps near Aleppo, We were 
descending rapidly, and our 
drivers maintained a headlong 
gallop, with the result that 
two oarts were completely 
overturned, but fortunately 
with no ill effeots to the 
passengers. We finally biv- 
ouacked not far from the 
railhead, and reached the 
station of Mamouré early the 
following morning. 

The railway journey across 
the plain, through Adana, 
took some six hours, bringing 
us to Kulek Boghaz, a station 
within five miles of Tarsus. 
From this point the road jour- 
ney over the main Taurus 
range began. ll supplies 
were being brought over by 
German motor - lorries, and 
everything was being run by 
a German commandant. Dur- 
ing the night several helmets 
were stolen, and probably found 
their way to German soldiers, 
who either had no sun helmets 
or very inferior ones. The 
commandant did his best to 
recover them, but without suo- 
cess. He told us that we 
should leave the next morning 
at. 9 o’clock. Punctually to 
the minute a dozen moter- 
lorries rolled up, and we were 
soon speeding along the road 
towards the mountains. The 
road had been cut up dread- 
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fully by the heavy traffic, so 
that we were jolted about 
almost as badly as we had 
been in the Turkish carts. 
The scenery grew finer as we 
ascended, until half-way we 
reached an open space amongst 
the hills, which the Germans 
had made the headquarters of 
their motor service, and chris- 
tened “Camp Taurus.” Here 
were enormous repair tents, 
one for each make of car, with 
living quarters and offices all 
of a most complete and elabo- 
rate type. After a halt here 
we continued our way, still 
rising slowly until we entered 
the Cilician Gates, where the 
road just finds room to pass 
through a narrow rocky gorge. 
On the farther side the descent 
begins at once, and is very 
steep in places. The road here 
was being repaired by bands 
of forced labourers, and had a 
much better surface, 

As we neared the railway 
again at Bozanti we noticed 
a few British prisoners. These 
were naval men taken in the 
Dardanelles, They said they 
were being paid, and appar- 
ently had not much to com- 
plain about. We were not 
allowed to stop and speak to 
them, and can only hope they 
have fared better than our 
own troops who were put to 
work shortly afterwards on 
the neighbouring sections of 
the line through the Taurus. 

At Bozanti we were able to 
buy a few stores, some of which 
were British and had been left 
behind at Gallipoli when we 
evacuated the peninsula. With 
only a short wait we were 
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packed like sardines inte a 
train, and the next stage of 
the journey began. 

The next morning we reached 
Konia, and were told to leave 
the train, but not to take our 
kit out, as the train was stop- 
ping for some time. The lo- 
cal commandant arrived, and 
proved to be the best Turkish 
officer we had met. Under his 
direction we were taken to a 
hospital building, where there 
were two large rooms contain- 
ing rough beds. These were a 
great delight after sleeping on 
the ground for weeks. The 
commandant a little later de- 
cided that we should be allowed 
to remain here until the next 
day, so that we might have a 
rest. If we had relied on Phil 
May our kit would have all 
gone on in the afternoon to 
Constantinople, but luckily we 
just managed to rescue it in 
time. 

The greatest delight of 
Konia, from our point of view, 
was a hotel near the station, 
to which we were allowed to 
go for meals. This was run 
by a Frenchwoman, who was 
kindness itself, and ceuld not 
do enough for us. Few of us 
will forget the delights of her 
omelettes or the hot baths in 
a real long bath, the first we 
had seen since leaving India. 

The journey next day was 
more comfortable, as we had 
more room, After spending 
another night in the train, 
we arrived in the morning at 
Afiom Kara Hissar, where 4 
good number of Gallipoli pris- 
oners were interned. In the 
evening we reached Eski Che- 
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hir, the junction for the Angora 
line. Here all eur Moham- 
medan servants were taken 
from us. We were conducted 
a little way into the town to 
the houses where a number of 
Indian Mohammedan officers, 
who had come along with the 
first party, were living. They 
seemed to have fared pretty 
well, and certainly had very 
good quarters. They were very 
glad to see us, and we anxiously 
inquired after their experiences 
by the way. 

Up to this point we had 
fondly imagined that Angora 
would be the end of our jour- 
ney, but just before starting in 
the evening we were told that 
another ten days by road lay 
in front of us after reaching 
Angora. We were packed 
tight in the train, and rumbled 
on slowly through the night, 
arriving at Angora at eleven 
o’clock next day. Our kit was 
left to be brought in carts, 
while we were marched through 
the town to a big building 
over a mile beyond. This had 
been built as an Agricultural 
College, but latterly used as a 
Military School. Here we 
found the first party of officers, 
whom we had last seen at 
Shamrén camp. They seemed 
to have had a much more un- 
pleasant journey than we had; 
whether it was because they 
had most of the staff officers 
amongst them, or had adopted 
the plan of telling every Turk 
and interpreter exactly what 
they thought of them, certain 
it is that they were not enjoy- 
ing life, and when we arrived 
had not been allowed outside 
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the building for two whole 
days. 

We had bidden farewell to 
Phil May with great delight at 
Eski Chehir, and had since 
then been in charge of a much 
pleasanter officer. Thanks to 
his efforts, we succeeded in 
getting permission to stay out 
of doors to cook and 4o go 
down to a neighbouring stream 
te bathe in the evening. We 
felt that the first party really 
owed us a great debt of grati- 
tude in thus providing them 
with an opportunity of wash- 
ing and getting a little fresh 
air. 

All our orderlies had been 
marched off from the station 
to some dirty Turkish barracks 
so that we were entirely de- 
pendent on our own culinary 
efforts. Two days after our 
arrival the first party left in 
carts for Yozgad, a distanee of 
a hundred miles due east on 
the road to Sivas and Erzerum, 
We remained for a week, being 
only allowed to go into the 
town once to make purchases. 

The journey to Kastamuni 
began under the best condi- 
tions. The weather was per- 
fect, and as we were well over 
2000 feet above sea-level the 
sun was never too hot at mid- 
day. Also we had a new com- 
mandant, who did what he 
could to help us, The distance 
in front of us was 140 miles, 
and we expected to take fully 
a: week, 

The road led through count- 
less orchards for the first few 
miles, and then on into more 
open country. Cherries and 
small apricots abounded, and 
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supplies in general were plen- 
tiful; a very different state of 
affairs existed a year later, 
when prices had doubled and 
trebled, and in many cases ad- 
vanced very much more. We 
reached a small village the first 
evening, and our commandant 
appeared much surprised that 
we should prefer to sleep in the 
open rather than in the very 
doubtful shelters attached to 
the lecal rest-house. 

The following day we reached 
Kalejik, a picturesque little 
place with the ruins of an old 
castle perched on a rocky 
pinnacle in the centre of the 
town. Some such ruin seems 
to keep watch over all Turkish 
tewns. We had already seen 
similar old forts perched on 
hills at Afiom Kara Hissar 
and Angora, 

Next morning most of our 
carts were taken away, and 
we were given donkeys in- 
stead. A small moke cannot 
keep pace with a cart, and it 
is an open question whether 
riding the animal with a load- 
ing saddle is less fatiguing 
than walking along and driv- 
ing it in front of one. Pro- 
vided all one’s kit had been 
put on a cart, the easiest way 
was often to let the moke go 
where it liked, and walk on 
oneself without it. 

Two days from Kalejik 
brought us to Changri, a 
prettily situated little place, 
which came suddenly into view 
as we rounded a bend in the 
road, after traversing a very 
desolate and uninteresting 
stretch of country all day. 
We bivouacked under some 
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trees by a stream, which, hew- 
ever, was not fit to drink from. 
The local commandant and 
Town Council paid us a visit, 
We were allowed to visit the 
bazaar, and generally made 
ourselves comfortable. 

In the morning we were 
given more carts again, much 
to our delight, and continued 
our way northward. The read 
now began to cross some high 
ridges. On one of these we 
passed a police post, and a 
halt was made while our com- 
mandant stalked a few sitting 
pigeons with his shot-gun, 
eventually securing one after 
@ great deal of trouble. Be- 
yond sand-grouse, between 
Bagdad and Mosul we had 
seen very little game of any 
sort since we left Kut. 

We camped by a stream 
after a very steep and bumpy 
descent from a high ridge. It 
is extraordinary what treat- 
ment the light Turkish trans- 
port carts can stand without 
anything giving way. 

Our next march led us 
up a very long ascent, and 
proved the most enjoyable 
day of our whole journey. 
After ascending some dis- 
tance the road entered pine 
woods, and reminded us very 
strongly of roads near different 
hill stations in India. We 
halted at midday very near 
the top of the pass, which must 
be close on 4000 feet, while the 
mountains on either side rise 
to another 2000 feet. The 
views were glorious, and we 
wished it might have been 
possible te stay longer in such 
scenery. By evening we had 
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dropped dewn a long distance 
on the other side and were 
nearly out of the woeds again 
when we halted for our last 
bivouac, 

We were now within ten 
miles of Kastamuni, and by 
eleven o'clock next morning, 
July 5th, were in sight of the 
place, The old castle standing 
on its rocky crest was the first 
sight which greeted us as we 
looked down into the valley 
from the top of the ridge along 
which we had come. The 
town, spreading up and down 
the valley round the base of 
the castle rock, seemed very 
much larger than any Turkish 
town we had seen since leaving 
Aleppo. The valley was green 
with cultivated fields and trees, 
while the hillsides were bare 
and brown. 

We were halted just outside 
the town while a number of 
local gendarmes formed up on 
each side of the road. After 
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a leng wait we thus progressed 
in state into the town and 
through the bazaar to our 
quarters, which proved to be 
houses from which the fermer 
Greek inhabitants had been 
ejected. In the end, altheugh 
somewhat crowded, we found 
ourselves each with a_ bed, 
bedding, and a little other 
furniture. Most of us had 
not slept in a bed for eight 
months or more, apart perhaps 
frem a few days in hospital, 
and all we desired at the 
moment was one long rest. 
Daring the last week, which 
had been by far the pleasant- 
est of the whole trek, we had 
averaged twenty miles a day. 
Our journey altegether had 
been nearly 1700 miles, and 
was probably the longest dis- 
tance across country any 
prisoners of war have had to 
travel to the place of their 


confinement. 
H. C. W. B. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 


I. 


“To the Master H.M.T. Saratoga. 

“Being in all respects ready 
for sea you will leave your 
anchorage at 2.0 P.M. to- 
day and proceed on your 
voyage in execution of 
Admiralty Sailing Orders, 
dated ——.” 


Thus read the heading of a 
dozen paper-clipped typed in- 
structions handed to Captain 
Dashwood by the Senior Naval 
Transport Officer. 

“Please peruse same, cap- 
tain,” said the S.N.T.O. 

Captain Dashwood trode 
across to the far end of the 
office and settled down to 
“peruse” in a comfortable 
leather-backed chair in front 
of a cheery crackling fire. He 
looked over the pages carefully. 
- It was not a pleasant pamphlet 
to contemplate—indeed the 
scare headlines of a Yankee 
shocker would have faded to 
insignificance before it. 

He was warned of the 
activity of hostile submarines, 
the dangers of freely strewn 
mines, the possibility of inter- 
views from enemy raiders, and 
the chances of barging into 
lurking derelicts. He knew 
much of this already, and the 
cold, blue-typed statements 
added no consolation. He gazed 
into the fire reflectively : “ And 
over and above this lot,” he 
mused, “ships tear all over the 
ocean at full speed without 
lights and ”—a plaintive hooter 


suddenly sounded from the 
grey misty channel—“ fog, eb, 
by Jove?” he said. 

Captain Dashwood rose from 
his chair and crossed the room. 

“That’s a very unattractive 
yarn, sir,” he said, returning 
the papers. 

‘Yes, not much of a show is 
it?” the N.T.O. replied as he 
stuffed the erders into an en- 
velope and applied a match to a 
sealing-wax stick. 

“Gun all right?” he asked, 
pressing down the official seal, 

“Oh yes, sir,” said the cap- 
tain ; “I watch that—she’s our 
best pal nowadays.” 

“Well, good-bye, captain,” 
said the N.T.O., rising; “get 
under way sharp on time—good 
luck!” 

“Thank you, sir,— good- 
bye.” 

Captain Dashwood left the 
Transport Office and called at 
the Customs for his war clear- 
ance. He pushed through the 
swing-door of the long room 
and nodded to the chief clerk 
across the counter. 

“You'll find all your papers 
complete now, captain,” said 
the clerk, handing him a large 
official envelope. ‘Cargo of 
munitions, eh, I see?” he 
added. 

“Yes, from high explosives 
down to bully-beef,” the cap- 
tain answered. 

“ Darned unlucky cargo, cap- 
tain,”» commented the clerk 
cheerfully; “the last ship we 
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had with munitions was 
to ” 

“ Excuse me, but I must be 
off—sailing in an hour or two; 
good-bye,” the captain said 
hurriedly. 

“Good-bye, captain,” said 
the clerk, and as he dived 
through the door the clerk 
flung out a parting shot, “ You'll 
be all right if you’re lucky, 
captain |” 

Captain Dashwood made his 
way through the slushy docks 
and was pulled off to his ship 
in a coaly waterman’s boat. 
After a scrambled meal, he got 
into his hard-weather gear—a 
dilapidated uniform overcoat, 
Wellington boots, and an old 
felt hat—and mounted the 
bridge. 

Being in all respects ready, 
the anchor was hove up. The 
telegraphed orders clanged in 
the engine-room, the replies 
jingled on the bridge, and the 
Saratoga, gradually gathering 
way, was off — “Outward 
Bound.” 

A low-lying cruiser lay at 
anchor close to the harbour 
entrance, and as the transport 
swung round the bend towards 
her a string of bunting fiut- 
tered up to her signal yard. 
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‘Here, Chapman,” said the 
captain to the second officer— 
“signal from the man-of-war ; 
look it up smartly.” 

As they drew closer they re- 
cognised her. She had escorted 
them safely into port three 
weeks earlier with the last con- 
voy of troop-ships. Captain 
Dashwood focussed his glasses 
on tothe cruiser. Her captain 
was standing on the quarter- 
deck with his fox-terrier in his 
arms, He raised his cap and 
waved as the Saratoga passed. 

“ * Safe voyage—good luck !’ 
is the signal, sir,” called out the 
second officer. 

“ All right ; run up ‘ Thanks’ 
quickly,” said the captain. 

Captain Dashwood waved 
his old felt hat, and, simul- 
taneously, several arms and 
caps waved along the cruiser’s 
deck. 

“ Jolly nice of them, that is,” 
remarked the captain as he 
took a last glance round at the 
little man-of-war. “ They un- 
derstand what we’re up against 
anyhow,” he observed; “dear 
old things!” 

The Saratoga left the snug 
security of the harbour and 
steamed out into a gloomy, 
cheerless sea. 


Il, 


The morning mists had 
given place to passing squalls 
of snew, which drove before a 
biting easterly breeze. 


lowing his instructions, the 
captain groped his way along 
the shore as closely-as possible, 
The driving snow completely 
blotting out the land inter- 


Fol- 


mittently, rendered navigation 
both arduous and anxious. 
Look-outs were doubled, and 
the muffled-up gun’s crew— 
exposed to the wintry blasts 
—strode to and fro at their 
post, watchful and ready. 

In a little while a mine- 
sweeper hove in sight through 
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a squall. She blew a shrill 
blast on her syren to attract 
attention. Dusk was creeping 
over the dismal ocean, and her 
semaphore message was read 
with difficulty. 

“Keep a little farther off 
shore—mines off R—— Head,” 
was twice signalled over. 

“Cheerful sort of person 
that,” ebserved Captain Dash- 
wood, “All right — make 
‘Thanks,’ Chapman,” and he 
premptly ordered the helms- 
man to “Starboard two 
points,” 

The captain’s thoughts wan- 
dered back instinctively to the 
comfortable arm-chair and the 
blazing fire in the Transport 
Office. “Who wouldn’t sell 
a farm and ge to sea, eh?” 
he mused. 

Night closed down—bitter, 
dank, and desolate. They 
were not in an enviable posi- 
tion. The ship was making 
13 knots—to strike a mine 
would mean disaster. To 
strike it when half - loaded 
with high explosives would 
convert them instantaneously 
inte angels. 

It was too dark to see the 
land, but they passed the 
mined area without ending 
their earthly (or seafaring) 
course! They then stood 
across an open stretch of 
water, and, the snow having 
ceased, the Saratoga was 
headed for a narrow channel 
between the mainland and a 
eluster of outstanding rocky 
dangers. At midnight a grate- 
ful little ‘blinking - billy ” 
light showed up ahead, be- 
yond which could be seen the 
looming lights from some dis- 
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tant town. Captain Dash- 
wood breathed a little more 
freely, and, leaning against 
the bridge telegraph, thor- 
oughly enjoyed a steaming 
mug ef coffee. With his keen 
eyes always on the alert, he 
peered inte darkness ahead. 
The ship was now half-way 
through the narrow passage. 

Was it the strain that was 
telling on his eyes, or was the 
night, for some unaccountable 
reason, growing darker ahead, 
he wondered? He pinched 
himself to make sure that he 
was quite awake. He was 
perfectly conscious, yet some- 
thing—— 

The captain became sud- 
denly rigid, the cup fell out of 
his hand, elattered, and broke 
at his feet. He yelled out 
hoarsely—“ Hard a-port!” and 
stared wildly ahead as though 
hypnotised. The second officer 
rushed over to the helmsman 
and saw the wheel swung over 
correctly: had there been a 
moment’s hesitation, or the 
helm moved the wrong way 
the Saratoga would have 
smashed into the steamer she 
was overhauling. It was a 
narrow call. 

“Steady!” shouted the cap- 
tain— “course again!” The 
Saratoga swerved back on her 
course, and almost grazed 
alongside a huge lightless bulk 
of a steamer, about the same 
size as herself. They could 
hear the wheeze of her engines 
as they passed. 

“Get a man to clear up the 
‘wreck’ about my feet, Chap- 
man,” remarked the captain 
calmly. He leaned resignedly 
over the bridge rail: “Can't 
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say I fancy this lights out 
game much!” he muttered. 

The passage was soon 
cleared, and they steamed into 
another stretch ef compara- 
tively open water. The leaden, 
overcast sky now showed signs 
of thinning a little, at which 
the captain sighed with relief. 
Then he felt something touch 
his arm, and turned round 
with a start. 

“That you, sir?” said a voice 
at his elbow. 

“ Yes—what is it?” 

“Vivian, sir . . . just got 
the warnings, . . . there's a 
derelict reported, and three or 
four submarines.” 

“Oh, all right, Sparks— 
thank you,” said the captain, 
taking the marconigram from 
him, “Keep a constant ‘list- 
en-in’ now, you know.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, I’m there all 
the time,” said the operator, 
who forthwith slipped down 
the ladder and returned to his 
house of mystery. 

“Keep your eyes skinned, 
Chapman,” warned the cap- 
tain; “don’t let them up from 
ahead there for a second.” 

He glanced into the binnacle 
and, satisfied that the course 
was correct, he slipped into the 
chart-house, He read ever the 
Wireless warnings anxiously. 

“Derelict schoener danger- 
ous to navigation, reported 
3 P.M, eight miles 8.8.W. off 
P—— Lightship.” He laid the 
parallel rulers to the bearing 
on the chart and pricked off 
the distance, Round the spot 
he pencilled a small circle, and 
labelled it “D.” “Pretty rot- 
ten, that,” he said to himself; 
“we'll be exactly over that 
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dashed place {on our next 
course, ... still,” he re- 
flected, ‘“‘the tide must have 
pushed it about some in twelve 
hours. ... I think we can 
count that feller ‘out.’” 

He ticked it off. ‘Now for 
the submarine swine,” he said. 

He marked each one off with 
an “X,” and they made an 
awkward-looking gauntlet to 
be run through, “And these 
are only the reported ones,” he 
soliloquised. ‘‘No doubt more 
of the blighters are dodging 
about.” 

There was a knock at the 
chart-house door. Thecaptain 
switched off the light and 
called out: “All clear—come 
in!” The wireless operator 
popped into the room and 
closed the door after him. 

“ What's up now?” the cap- 
tain asked, turning on the light 
again. 

“Signal of distress, sir,” 
said Sparks breathlessly ; 
‘“, ,. steamer Fairholm mak- 
ing ‘8.0.8’... struek a 
mine!” 

The captain quickly read the 
pathetic appeal—‘‘Mined 4 
miles S.E. of R—— Head, 
sinking fast.” 

“Whew!” he ejaculated. 
“The poor beggars, .. . hard 
luck,” 

He plotted the position on 
the chart. “Good Lord, 
Sparks,” he said pensively, as 
he laid the dividers against the 
scale, ‘we passed a quarter of 
a mile outside the perishing 
spot!” 

They went out on to the 
bridge. “All right; carry on, 
Sparks,” he said, and peered 
again into the darkness. 
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“Looks like a flash -light 
showing up a point on the 
starboard bow, sir,” the second 
officer reported a little while 
later. 

“Ah, that’s P. Light- 
ship, then,” the captain re- 
plied. “Put it right ahead, 
- .. port ten degrees, there.” 

“Port ten degrees, sir,” an- 
swered the muffled-up figure at 
the wheel, whose face gleamed 
eerily in the diffused light from 
the binnacle, 

Another lightless steamer 
loomed shortly to the south- 
ward, going on an opposite 
course, and vanished again 
into the night. 

The Saratoga forged ahead 
at high speed and soon rounded 
the Lightship. . A feeble eight 
bells (4 A.M.) struck, followed 
by the plaintive drone from 
the look-out man in the crow’s 
nest — “Orlls We-ll!” Cap- 
tain Dashwood stretched him- 
self and yawned. “More by 
good luck than anything else, 
I reckon, me lad,” he mumbled 
te himself. 

The man at the wheel greeted 
his relief urbanely, called out 
the course, and mumbled some- 
tbing about “’er carrying 
three spokes of starboard 
hellum.” 

“S. 86 W., sir,” he informed 
the officer of the wateh. 

“ Aye, aye, 8. 86 W.,” was 
the reply. 

Another wrapped-up figure 
crossed the bridge and reported 
—“ Wilkinson on the look-out, 


2. 99 
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sir. 





“ Aye, aye,” the Second an- 
swered. 
Nelson, the chief officer, then 
appeared on the seene. He 
and the Second conversed in 
undertones under the weather 
bridge dodger. He took over 
the responsibilities of watch 
keeper, and Chapman disap- 
peared below to write up the 
log. 

cs Good morning, sir,” said 
the Second, as he descended 
the ladder. 

“Morning, Chapman,” said 
the captain wearily. 

The chief looked into the 
compass, sniffed the morning air, 
and walked over to the captain. 

“Good morning, sir,” he 
said; “so far so good, eh?” 

“‘ Yes,—it’s a bit of a beggar, 
though, . . . there’s a blasted 
derelict of a schooner just about 
here, . .. hope we don’t push 
into the darned thing,” said 
the captain. The chief peered 
through his glasses. ‘The 
land’s showing up fairly dis- 
tinctly now, sir,” he said. 

“M’yes; . . . how's that 
light bearing, Nelson?” 

The chief swung the bin- 
nacle top round, and gazed 
over it towards the flashing 
light. “North-east, sir.” 

“Right, thanks, . . . port 
thirty degrees, .. . we must 
coast in and out of the bays.” 

The helm was swung over, 
and the Saratoga headed in 
towards the land. They skirted 
a mile or two off shore, passed 
the twinkling lights of a small 
fishing village, and swept round 
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in the dark smooth water of 
the bay. 

“Keep a sharp look-out, 
Nelson,” said the captain. 
“T’ll just slip inside and see 
what the next bay looks like.” 

He stepped into the chart- 
house and examined the chart 
closely, running the dividers 
carefully over the soundings. 
He was just pricking off the 
distance when the chief officer 
banged violently at the door 
and yelled out excitedly: 
“Come out here, sir, quick!” 

The captain doused the light 
and tumbled out on to the 
bridge. The chief simultane- 
ously telegraphed the alarm 
signal to the gun’s crew, and 
shouted sharply: “Starboard 
side, there, sir!” 

The captain rushed across 
the bridge and instinctively 
grasped the binocular glasses 
dangling round his neck. 

“Hard a-starboard!” he 
roared. He stared immovable 
over the side at a long dark 
vessel, flat fore and aft save 
for a protruding hump in its 
middle. It lay parallel to the 
ship’s track, and only fifteen 
feet away from her side. The 
Saratoga swung rapidly round 
on her helm... . 

“Stand by!” shouted the 
captain to the chief officer, 
whose hand was ready on the 
telegraph lever to give the 
signal to open fire instantly. 

The captain held his breath 
and clenched his teeth, a ter- 
rific explosion being moment- 
arily expected. The Saratoga’s 
starboard propellor missed the 
ominous craft by a foot as 
she swerved round, and the 
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unwelcome stranger suddenly 
vanished in the gloom. 

“ Hard a-port, now !” ordered 
the captain. “We'll zigzag 
two or three times, Nelson, 
and fool the blighter. . . 
Never mind the telegraph,” 
he said. “Send for the lead- 
ing gunner,” 

In a few moments the man 
appeared on the bridge. 

“ Did you see that long black 
thing we've just passed?” 
asked the captain. 

“Yessir,” replied the nug- 
gety Fleet Reserve man; “’ad 
the gun loaded and trained on 
the objec’ before the telegraph 
’ad stopped a-ringing, sir.” 

“What was it?” the captain 
queried. 

“Well, in the darkness it’s 
’ard to say exao’ly, sir,” said 
the little man, scratching his 
head, “but it looked mighty 
like an ’Un U-boat, sir.” 

“H’m. ... 1 thought so 
too,” said the captain reflec- 
tively. ‘‘Might have been a 
patrol, though, or a deeply 
laden collier, Dashed 
awkward!” 

“’Tweren’t no collier, sir,” 
the gunner asserted. 

“ All right; stand by again, 
Corking,” said the captain. 
“Look out for dawn. . . 
We can’t do anything now.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the 
gunner, and left the bridge. 

“ Jolly knotty problem that,” 
mused the captain as he 


‘dragged a tobacco pouch out 


of his pooket and proceeded 
to fill his pipe. 

“Must have been a sub- 
marine, sir,” suggested the 
chief officer. 
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“Then I recken we upset 
his morale and gave him the 
shock ef his sneaky life,” an- 
swered the captain grimly. 
“ Perhaps I should have buzzed 
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off at the darned thing and 
argued about it afterwards,” 
he added meditatively; “but 
it was a bit on the sudden 
side for me.” 


IV. 


The Saratoga continued her 
way along the shore during 
the remaining hours of dark- 
ness. Gradually the eastern 
sky paled and brightened, the 
pall of night broke up into 
clumps of rolling cumulus 
clouds, and the sun, peeping 
over the horizon, shed its ray 
upon the bluey-grey undulating 
coast-line, | 

Homeward bound, outward 
bound, and crossing vessels 
now showed up in all direo- 
tiens, zigzagging along their 
various ways. 

“Tt’s a bit uncanny!” re- 
marked the captain. “I 
wonder how many vessels we 
pass at night without seeing, 
eh?” He focussed his glasses 
on a great ocean liner “tack- 
ing” over towards them. 

“Keep her jigging all the 
time, Nelson. I must sit down 
for a spell, or I'll be developing 
varicose veins!” he said with a 
wan smile, 

Daylight had revealed the 
captain’s face, flushed and 
pinched with the cold. His 
unshaven chin showed blue 
and grubby against his white 
cashmere muffler, and his eyes 
were bloodshot and heavy. 

The ship was zigzagged 
monotonously throughout the 
morning—now heading in clese 
up to the surging breakers, now 





standing out seawards, swing- 
ing to and fro, backwards and 
forwards, at short irregular 
intervals. 

By noon the position had 
been reached from which, ae- 
cording to route instructions, 
the vessel was to leave the 
friendly protection of the shore 
and steer for the open sea. The 
sir was clear and crisp, and the 
sun shone brightly across the 
gently heaving sparkling ocean 
—ideal eenditions for pirates’ 
work. 

Captain Dashwood, there- 
fore, adopted the policy that it 
was better to be sure than sorry. 

“Hard a-port!” he shouted 
to the helmsman, The ship 
swung reund te an opposite 
course. “Dodge along back 
on our track again te Cape 
J. ever there,” he said, 
indicating the point to the 
officer of the watch. “ We'll 
have a sporting chance of 
being picked up here, any- 
how, should we get pipped,” 
he observed. 

After zigzagging about half- 
way over the old ground, a 
patrol-boat suddenly hove in 
sight close reund the cape, 
and stood across the bay to- 
wards them. 

“The usual signal’s flying, 
sir,” said Chapman with 4 
telescope to his eye. 
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“Allright; hoist our number, 
then,” said the captain. 

The little armed _  ocraft 
skimmed over the heaving 
swell, her tiny white ensign 
—black now from funnel- 
smoke — fluttering proudly 
from her clethes-prop of a 
mast. 

As she drew up, @ man 
waved a couple of flags frem 
her gimorack bridge, and in- 
quired the ports of departure 
and destination of the trans- 
port. 

This was duly replied to by 
semaphore. 

The patrol-boat then edged 
closely alongside, and a raucous- 
voiced person on the bridge 
shouted out authoritatively 
through a megaphone—“ Why 
are you heading Hast?” 

The Saratoga, heading to- 
wards her port of departure, 
no doubt perplexed the sea- 
policeman, 

Captain Dashwood smiled 


Vv. 


With approaching day zig- 
zagging became more strenu- 
ous. Captain Dashwood stood 
at his post and repeatedly 
raised his glasses to his tired 
eyes, automatically scanning 
the horizon circle. 

“Keep a very sharp look- 
out all round,” he instructed 
the officer of the watch. ‘I'll 


be handy in here,” he said, and 
stepped into the chart-house. 
The long vigil was telling. 
He examined the chart for the 
hundredth time, 
“Well, that’s two submarine 
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oddly and wondered if he was 
breaking any rules of sea 
warfare. 

“Give me the megaphone, 
Chapman,” he said. He then 
bawled out with equal dignity 
—“ Waiting for dark!” 

The patrol-boat men then 
seemed to hold a sort of council 
of war, and in a few minutes a 
voice bellowed out in a sten- 
torian tone—‘“ Carry on!” 

She then darted off to inter- 
view another drunken-looking 
zigzagger. 

The Saratoga swung reund 
once more near the headland, 
steamed back to her “shove 
off” position, and broke away 
at tep speed to the S.W. in 
the rapidly waning day. She 
rolled to the inereasing swell— 
a heaving lightless ship—and, 
beyond arousing the protests 
of a fleet of fishing drifters to 
the height of discordant syren 
wails, she came through the 
night unmolested. 


positions passed over, anyhow,” 
he muttered to himself. “ Not 
through the woed yet, though,” 
he added, as he regarded the 
other marked crosses appre- 
hensively. 

He lay back on the settee 
overcome with weariness, and 
promptly dreamt that he 
heard some one calling out 


excitedly. He started to his 


feet and rubbed his eyes, 
‘Have a look’ here, sir,” he 
fancied he heard. Was he 
imagining things? The voice 
was familiar, but it sounded a 
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long way off. Instinctively he 
rushed outside. 

“In the water there, sir, 
nearly abeam!” shouted the 
third officer, directing his 
dazed look. 

Sticking bolt upright, about 
two feet above the surface, was 
a black thing like the top of a 
small galley funnel. 

“Hard a-starboard!” roared 
the captain, at the same 
time feverishly swinging the 
alarm telegraph handle to and 
fro. The gun’s crew “closed 
up” with alacrity and in- 
stantly covered the ominous- 
looking object with their 
weapon. 

The captain pressed his 
glasses to his eyes and anxi- 
ously followed the dark sinister 
thing as the ship swung round 
and brought it astern. -His 
tense expression then relaxed 
into a relieved smile. 

“Don’t doit again, Walters,” 
he said, rebuking the watch 
officer good-humouredly. “ Your 
what-you-may-call-it affair is 
the truck of a floating mast !” 

“T’m serry, sir,” the third 
officer replied. ‘“ But I could 
have sworn it was a——” 

“Yes, I understand, Walters 
—you never know these times,” 
observed the captain. 

That was but the first of 
many false alarms, 

The Saratoga zigzagged 
throughout the whole day 
among a flotsam-strewn ocean, 
comprising casks and cases, 
hatch-gratings and spars, deck- 
houses and water-logged boats, 
bearing at once pathetic and 
stern testimony to the wanton 
ruthlessness, and close prox- 
imity, of undersea pirates, 
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The few steamers sighted were 
systematically given a wide 
berth. They were, no doubt, 
friendly, but this was no time 
for idle curiosity. 

After the strain of his con- 
tinuous thirty hours’ anxieties 
on ‘‘Mount Misery,” Captain 
Dashwood fairly revelled—“ All 
standing ”"—in a “stretch off 
the land” on his cabin settee, 
and enjoyed intermittent dozes 
during the night. 

Dawn broke wet and cheer- 
less. 

The captain turned over 
under his cosy rugs and was 
soothed to complacency by the 
drip drip of pattering rain on 
the deck overhead, and the 
sound of gurgling water from 
the scupper pipes. But his 
peace of mind was soon dis- 
turbed by a visit from the 
fagged-looking wireless oper- 
ator. 

“What's up, Sparks,” he 
asked, sitting up and taking 
the marconigram held out to 
him. 

“Just received this, sir—no 
source given,” said Sparks. 

The captain hastily read the 
warning. 

“Why, what the deuce——” 
he seemed a little puzzled. 

The operator indicated a 
portion of the message. “That's 
the Raider warning sign, isn’t 
it, sir?” he said. 

“The dickens it is, Sparks,” 
the captain replied. “ Lati- 
tude——,, longitude——, steer- 
ing N.W.,” he said, reading 
aloud. “Reported yesterday 
afternoon, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sparks. 

“All right; thanks. Keep 
keen on the job yet,” the cap- 
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tain said, vainly endeavouring 
to stifle a yawn. 

The operator returned to his 
listening-in, and the captain 
hurriedly slipped on his gum- 
boots and rain gear and went 
up on to the bridge. 

“Morning, sir,” said the chief 
officer. 

“Morning, Nelson; anything 
in sight?” 

“‘ Nothing, except vast quan- 
tities of salt and fresh water, 
sir!” replied the chief, pulling 
down the brim of his dripping 
sou’-wester, 

“Suitable conditions for our 
game, though,” said the captain 
as he stepped into the chart- 
house, 

He picked off the position of 
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the new danger and marked a 
large “R” onthe chart., He 
quickly calculated where his 
ship was at that moment and 
looked rather perturbed. He 
went out into the rain. 

“ Darned enemy raider here- 
abouts yesterday afternoon,” 
he remarked. 

“Awkward coons to meet, 
sir,” suggested the chief officer. 

‘*H’m, yes,” mused the cap- 
tain. “Still, the ocean is a 
mighty big place, Nelson, and 
it’s one chance to a hundred 
that we'll fail foulofhim, Call 
me if you see any smoke at 
all.” With which the captain 
left the dismal dampness of 
the bridge for the eosy comfort 
of his settee. 


VI. 


Then followed a succession of 
grateful days and undisturbed 
nights of eternal sea and sky. 
Wireless warnings came in all 
the time, but Captain Dash wood 
consoled himself by clinging to 
his “Ocean is a darned big 
place” philosophy. Still, he 
welcomed the hours of darkness 
when the Saratoga steamed 
boldly through starry tropical 
nights, a black and lightless 
shape. A shrill whistle from 
the speaking-tube over his head 
disturbed the. captain’s siesta 
one afternoon, He unhooked 
the noisy thing listlessly. 


“Well?” hedrawled sleepily. | 


“Steamer’s smoke on port 
beam—apparently going the 
same way as us, sir,” said the 
second officer. 

“All right,” the captain re- 
plied ; “keep your eye on her.” 





The captain could see the 
trailing smoke through his open 
scuttle. “A friend, maybe,” 
he refiected, “but I prefer be- 
ing unsociable nowadays.” 

By sundowu the steamer had 
drawn ahead a point. 

“We ought to lose her dur- 
ing the night,” suggested the 
chief officer, taking a final 
compass bearing of the smoke. 

The captain was preparing 
to turn in that night when a 
startling shrill sounded on his 
whistle. 

“Yes, it?” he 
asked. 

“TIT can’t make it out, sir, 

. that steamer’s well in 
sight heading across our bows,” 
said the third officer with some 
concern. 

The captain dropped the 
tube, snatched up his glasses, 
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and tore up on to the bridge. 
It was quite true, What did 
it mean? The steamer, show- 
ing no lights, was plainly 
visible in the darkness. 

“‘ Suspicious manoeuvre 
that,” commented the captain. 
“Here!” he ordered suddenly. 
“Hard a-port! ... I’m 
not taking any chances like 
that.” 

It was doldrum weather, 
and as the ship swung round 
en her helm, she steamed slap 
into a heavy rain-squall work- 
ing up from the N.E. 

“That's providential good 
luck!” ebserved the captain, 
as he peered over the dodger, 
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and spat away the rain drips 
streaming down his cheeks to 
his mouth, 

He zigzagged his ship once 
or twice, and then shot round 
in a new direction, taking 
every advantage of conceal- 
ment in the thick misty rain. 
Point by point the Saratoga 
was gradually brought back to 
her course again, and effect- 
ually escaped the stranger's 
mysterious attentions. 

“Good night, Walters,” said 
the captain, descending the 
bridge ladder, “keep your eyes 
skinned.” 

“Aye, aye, sir, ... 
night.” 


good 


VII, 


After various vicissitudes 
the Saratoga reached her first 
port unscathed, and discharged 
her supply of munitions for one 
of the far-flung theatres of war. 
A hospital ship turned up un- 
expectedly at that port soon 
afterwards with a miscella- 
neous contingent of battle- 
scarred warriors. A hundred 
of these men were transferred 
to the Saratoga, which in due 
course conveyed them to the 
land of their fathers at the 
very outposts of our glorious 
empire. 

On a peaceful sunny morn- 
ing the transport steamed into 
the beautiful harbour, with her 
pathetic freight of sick and 
wounded, She ranged along- 
side her berth to the aecom- 
paniment of shrill toot- 
ing whistles and cheering 
crewds. Handkerchiefs fiut- 
tered distractingly — many 


were raised to tear-bedimmed 
eyes. 

The convalescents lined the 
Saratoga’s rails, and cheered in 
their excited abandon. 

“’Ullo, mother!” shouted a 
bronzed-faced trooper with his 
arm in a sling; ‘‘’Ullo, there!” 

“’Ullo, Alf! . . . welcome 
‘ome, lad,” came faintly from 
the crowd. 

“There ’e is, Cissy! . . 
Bill! Bill! . . . ’ere we are 
cried out a slashing - looking 
flapper. 

“Aye! Florrie! . . . I'm 
O.K. now, ... told yer I'd 
get back to yer some day!” 
exclaimed a much-bandaged-up 
head in the rigging. 

“That’s my girlie and the 
kids standing against the post 
there, sir,” yelled a sergeant, 
radiant with happiness, to the 
captain up on the bridge. 

“You’re a fortunate man, 
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sergeant,” said the captain 
with a smile. “You deserve 
it all, m’lad,... good luck 
to you.” 

“Good-bye, sir, if I don’t see 
you again,” said the sergeant. 
“ And thanks for all your kind- 
ness to the boys.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the cap- 
tain, swallowing a lump in 
his throat. 

Crutches waved ever the 
side; gaunt, pale-faced, khaki- 
clad youths tried to wave; 

. women waved, women 
wept,... men wept. It was 
a scene of pathetic happi- 
ness... . 


Captain Dashwood shifted 
into mufti and strolled up the 
gay, bustling streets. He re- 
ported his arrival to his owners, 
and fixed up certain business 
with the military authorities 
in connection with his next 
reinforcement of troops and 
food cargo for England. He 
then wended his way to the 
General Post Office to tele- 
graph some eomforting words 
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to his wife. On going up the 
steps he ran into a sportingly- 
attired chap who seemed to be 
in a great hurry. 

“Hello, captain!” he said 
breathlessly —“ back again?” 

‘* Yes,” said the captain sim- 
ply. He knew the fellow but 
casually. 

“You're lookin’ well!” re- 
marked the person with the 
field- glasses slung over his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, I’m feeling very well, 
thank you,” was the curt 
reply. 

“’Scuse me, but I’m in an 
’ell of a rush, old man, ... 
off to the races, ... see you 
again!” he flung out as he 
leapt down the steps. 

He jumped into a taxi, and 
waved back out of the window: 
“Ta, ta!” he shouted. Cap- 
tain Dashwood gazed - glumly 
at the taxi as it disappeared 
round the cerner. “It’s hard 
to believe,” he mused, “that 
there are still some people in 
the world who don’t yet know 
there’s a war on!” 
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A HYMN OF DISGUST. 


You wrote a pretty hymn of Hate 

That wen the Kaiser’s praise, 

Which showed your nasty mental state, 
And made us laugh for days. 

I can’t compete with such as you 

In doggerel of mine, 

But this is certain—and it’s true, 

You bloody-handed swine— 


We do not mouth a song of hate, or talk about you—much, 
We do not mention things like you—it wouldn’t be polite ; 
One doesn’t talk in drawing-rooms of Prussian dirt and such, 
We only want to kill you off—so roll along and fight. 


For men like you with filthy minds, you leave a nasty taste, 

We can’t forget your triumphs with the girls you met in France. 
By your standards of morality, gorillas would be chaste, 

And you consummate your triumphs with the bayonet and the 


lance. 


You give us mental pictures of your officers at play, 

With naked girls a-dancing on the table as you dine, 

With their mothers cut to pieces, in the knightly German way, 
In the corners of the guard-room in a pool of blood and wine. 


You had better stay in Germany, and never go abroad, 

For wherever you may wander you will find your fame has gone, 
For you are outcasts from the lists, with rust upon your sword— 
The blood of many innocents—of children newly born. 


You are bestial men and beastly, and we would not ask you 


home 


To meet our wives and daughters, for we doubt that you are 


clean ; 


You will find your fame in front of you wherever you may roam, 
Yeu—who came through burning Belgium with the ladies for a 


soreen. 
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You—whe leve to hear the screaming of a girl beneath the knife, 

In the midst of your companions, with their craning, eager necks; 

When you crown your German mercy, and you take a sobbing 
life— 

You are not exactly gentlemen towards the gentle sex. 





With your rapings in the market-place, and slaughter of the 
weak, 

With your gross and leering conduct, and your utter lack of 
shame,— 

When we note in all your doings such a nasty yellow streak, 

You show surprise at our disgust, and say you're not to blame. 


We don’t want any whinings, and we'd sooner wait for peace 

Till you’ve realised your position, and you know you whine in 
vain ; 

And you stand within a circle of the Cleaner World’s Police, 

And we goad you into eharging—and we clean the world again 


For you should know that never shall you meet us as before, 

That none will take you by the hand or greet you as a friend ; 

So stay with it, and finish it—who brought about the War— 

And when you’ve paid fer all you’ve done—well, that will be 
the End. 


KLAXON. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN—WHAT DOES ‘“‘ UNANIMITY” MEAN /—THE 
POLICY OF THE BLACK HAND—THE LABOUR PARTY AND OCON- 
FISOATION—-THE NEW PATRON OF THE ARTS—MR HENDERSON’S 
WAR AIMS—THE BRITISH WORKERS LEAGUE—A NEW STANDARD 


OF POLITICS. 


WHEN William Pitt was 
confronted by the menace of 
Napoleon, certain zealots, with 
Grey at their head, began to 
clamour for universal suffrage. 
and annual parliaments. No 
moment could have been worse 
chesen for foolish experiments 
in political doctrine. England 
was threatened with invasion 
and extinction. The rebels in 
Manchester and in Edinburgh, 
in all the great cities of Britain, 
were in treasonable communi- 
cation with Britain’s enemies, 
and Pitt adopted the only plan 
possible for a patriotic Minis- 
ter: he refused to be diverted 
from the effective prosecution 
of the war, He was no enemy 
of reform, but he knew well 
that the time was inoppertune 
fer experiment. “I would 
rather forgo for ever the 
advantages of reform,” said 
he, “than risk for a moment 
the existence of the British 
Constitution.” 

Our present rulers are less 
wisely inspired than was 
William Pitt. We stand in 
greater danger than ever we 
did in the long course of our 
history, and the Government 
has chosen this hazardous hour 
to push through a measure 
which a statesman, who feared 


to vote against it, rightly called 
“eatastrophic.” So far as we 
know, there was no reason 
whatever at this crisis to break 
in pieces the British Constitu- 
tion. If pressure was put upon 
our Government, it came from 
a small section, which might 
have been firmly faced and 
easily subdued. That the 
measure was passed to give 
votes to the sailors and soldiers 
is a monstrous pretence, since 
the vote was saved for the 
sailors and soldiers, while the 
Bill was in passage, only by 
a resolute minority. Equally 
erroneous is it to assert that 
the Bill is the result of a 
unanimous decision made by 
the Speaker’s Conference, In 
the first place, that decision 
was not unanimous; in the 
second, the Bill, as it has been 
passed, does not embody all the 
recommendations of the Con- 
ference. Even if the Bill were 
innocuous, there is every reason 
why it should not be passed 
now. The House of Commons, 
which has continued its exist- 
ence by its own vote, has no 
other business than to carry on 
the War. Legislation is no 
part of its duty. Ifrepresenta- 
tive government has any mean- 
ing at all, then the present 
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Parliament should refrain re- 
solutely from changing the 
laws or the Constitution of the 
realm. What becomes of the 
“mandate,” about which we 
heard so much a few years 
since? What mandate can be 
claimed by a House of Com- 
mons which expired in 1915, 
and which is kept in a state of 
suspended animation by its own 
will? 

Nor in these days of stress 
can the Franchise Bill have 
received the stern criticism to 
which it should have been ex- 
posed. Justice requires that 
it should not have been passed 
before it had been duly sub- 
mitted to the country at a 
General Election. It was 
pushed through the House of 
Commons as a piece of the 
“party truce” with little op- 
position. But many members, 
as we all know, abstained from 
opposition because they were 
exhorted in this time of war 
to raise no controversy. There’s 
lrony for you! A highly con- 
troversial measure is introduced 
in defiance of the truce, and 
members of Parliament, fiercely 
Opposed to it, are persuaded 
to support it, lest the truce, 
already defied, should be in 
peril! And those responsible 
for our undoing have not made 
up their wavering minds even 
about the truce. In the House 
of Commons the truce covers 
every defection from loyalty 
and justice, In the House of 
Lords, Lord Curzon tells us 
that the truce no longer exists, 
that it died a natural death 
with Mr Asquith’s coalition. 


What does “ Unanimity” mean ? 
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But dead or moribuhd, it has 
served to ensure an ultimate 
revolution, and no doubt it is 
justified in the eyes of our 
demagogues. 

When he put in a special 
plea for Women’s Suffrage, 
Lord Selborne adduced another 
argument in favour of the 
measure. ‘Some evidence,” 
said he, “had already been 
put befere the House as to 
the desire in the country for 
this change. Had there been 
the faintest indication of pro- 
test in the country as a whole? 
Never in the whole course of 
his political experience had a 
measure been stamped with 
such unanimous national ap- 
proval.” What Lord Selborne 
means by this we do not know. 
There has been no open protest 
in the country, because the 
country, more loyal than the 
politicians, has believed that 
the party truce is still worthy 
of respect, and that in time ef 
war political protests are in- 
opportune. If the politicians 
had recognised and reverenced 
the loyalty of the country, they 
would have deserved better of 
their compatriots. But when 
Lord Selborne talks loudly 
of “unanimous national ap- 
proval,” he surely must have 
forgotten the plain meaning of 
words. Whether the nation 
approves or not nobody knows, 
because the nation has not been 
consulted. That the Govern- 
ment itself is not unanimous 
is very clear. The Lord Chan- 
cellor himself spoke wisely and 
vigorously against the vote for 
women. Lord Peel, to whose 
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charge the conduct of the Bill 
in the House of Lords was 
committed, did not cast a vote 
either way—surely an episode 
which cannot be matched in 
the “political experience” of 
Lord Selborne or ef anybody 
else. And lastly, to overtop 
this comedy of contradictions, 
Lord Curzon, having delivered 
a closely- reasoned, unanswer- 
able attack upon the Bill, did 
not raise a finger to hinder 
its passage. He spoke with 
justice about “a vast, incaloul-. 
able, and catastrophic change.” 
He said that “they were open- 
ing the flood-gates to some- 
thing much more than a tidal 
river—they would be opening 
them to a flood which they 
could not stop, which might 
presently overspread this coun- 
try and submerge many land- 
marks.” And having said 
this, he went away without 
stirring a finger to stay the 
flood 

“Pourquoi suit—on la plu- 
ralité? Est-ce 4 cause qu’ils 
ont plus de raison. Non, mais 
plus de force.” These wise 
words of Pascal explain all the 
processes of modern democracy. 
The Government, doing lip- 
service to the reason of the 
majority, fears its strength. 
And se democracy has become 
a kind of blackmail, We were 
told, in the course of the de- 
bate, that any opposition to 
votes for women would split 
the country from top to bottom, 
that the politicians would not 
be responsible for what hap- 
pened, and much more to the 
same purpose. This is the lan- 
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guage not of statesmen but of 
the Black Hand. And it is 
always in such terms as these 
that our democrats express 
themselves. The rules of Par- 
liament are laughed to scorn, 
No longer do we hear modest 
appeals, addressed te the mem- 
bers of either House, to vote 
for this measure or that on 
its merits. No longer is it 
justly understood that it is 
still within the competence of 
the Lords to suspend a Bill 
which has passed the Com- 
mons. “Agree to this, or 
take the consequences ”—that 
is the latest tone of our de- 
bates, and it suggests the 
threat of the miscreant who 
declares that if you don’t put 
twenty pounds upon a certain 
stone by Monday next at twelve 
o’clock it will be the worse for 
you. It is humiliating that 
the vaunted “‘ Mother of Parlia- 
ments ” should listen tamely to 
such arguments, It warns us 
also that our politicians are con- 
niving at revolution, which is 
the proper sequel of surrender. 

Certain members of the 
Labour Party, for instance, are 
already boasting what they 
will do when they have 
achieved the revolution, which 
they believe is prepared by the 
new Reform Bill. They will 
emulate Kerensky, they tell us, 
and will avoid his mistakes. 
How they propose to avoid his 
mistakes they do not explain, 
and not one of them has the 
sense or the strength to ride 
the storm of revolt. Revolu- 
tions have taken the same 
course of anarchy and plunder 
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wherever they have shown 
themselves, and no man of the 
Labour party has ever proved 
the possession of that genius 
for governance which would 
give the lie to the whole his- 
tory of the world. The Labour 
party has before its eyes the 
example of Russia, where the 
revolution “converted itself 
into what, so long as it lasted, 
was hopeless ruin for every- 
body—that is to say, into a 
rebellion against all controlling 

sons.’ Mr Mallock in his 
book, ‘The Limits of Pure 
Democracy’ (London: Chap- 
man & Hall), cites some ex- 
amples of the folly and cupidity 
of the Russian revolutionaries 
which should not be without 
their influence upon our own 
vague-headed dreamers, who, 
until Lenin and Trotsky came 
along, believed Kerensky to be 
the greatest of mortal men. 
The first ambition of the Rus- 
sian peasants, we are told, was 
to peg out as many acres as 
each one of them could seize, 
without thinking whether they 
could till them, or whether, 
if they tilled them, they could 
use the produce. In one 
village, says a writer quoted 
by Mr Mallock, the peasants 
were “busy in distributing the 
estate of a local landowner, 
when a free fight ensued, from 
which hardly a man in the 
neighbourhood issued without 
wounds, and in which fifteen 
were killed.” Still better as 
an instance of practical social- 
ism is the conduct of a revolu- 
tionary mob, which seized a 
large estate and appointed 
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some of their friends to work 
it at three er four times the 
usual wage. “They began 
with paying these wages out 
of the eash discovered at the 
estate office,” writes the social- 
ist correspondent quoted by 
Mr Mallock. “When this fund 
was exhausted, they continued 
the payments in question by 
selling the trees and cattle, and 
when this source of revenue 
had run dry likewise (the 
estate being no longer eapable 
of yielding anything), they 
actually applied to the expro- 
priated landlord for a cheque 
to pay the wages of men 
now employed as their own 
servants.” 

That our Bolsheviks will 
learn the lessons taught by 
Russia we do not expect. If 
only they can succeed in mak- 
ing «@ revolution they will 
squander with a lavish hand 
whatever they can _ seize. 
With all cheerfulness of spirit 
they will kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg, and, 
having consumed whatever 
crops and beasts they can 
find, will grumble that the 
plundered landlord cannot 
make good their deficiencies 
by his cheque-book, The plans 
of reconstruction set forth by 
the Labour party, with the 
sanction of Mr Arthur Hen- 
derson, are at once rapacious 
and futile. They assume that 
all private property must be 
placed at the command of 
those who have had neither 
the thrift nor the skill to 
acquire it. They will tax the 
incomes of the millionaires up 
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to sixteen or nineteen shillings 
in the pound, and at the same 
time they will make a ocapi- 
tal levy chargeable upon all 
property to pay off the 
National Debt. Thus they 
will have their cake and eat 
it; but they do not explain 
how, when the capital levy 
has been made, they will find 
incomes to tax. Nor do they 
tell us by what means the 
poor wretches who own pro- 
perty will find the money 
wherewith to pay the capital 
levy. Not even millionaires 
keep their millions in stock- 
ings, and if to meet the levy 
all the property in the land 
must be put up for sale at 
once, then the wealth of the 
country will disappear without 
making anybody a penny the 
richer. For since there oan 
be no buyers, the sellers will 
find no market. Indeed, the 
policy of Mr Henderson re- 
sembles exactly the policy of 
the Russian revolutionaries, 
who to pay extravagant wages 
sold all the trees and cattle 
on the estate which they had 
stolen. 

After this we are not sur- 
prised to hear that the Sur- 
plus, whatever that may mean, 
is to be spent for the common 
good, and that the railways 
are not to be returned to the 
shareholders. And as_ the 
shareholders are many of them 
poor spinsters and widows, 
who have nething else than 
their dividends to live upon, 
they will be permitted to 
starve, we suppose, that the 
sturdy trade unionists may 
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have shorter hours and more 
spending money. But of all 
the Labour party’s sugges- 
tions none is more grossly im- 
pertinent than that part of 
the imagined Surplus shall be 
spent upon “the promotion of 
music, literature, and fine art, 
which have been under Capi- 
talism so greatly neglected, 
and upen which, so the Labour 
party holds, any real develop- 
ment of civilisation fundament- 
ally depends.” We should like 
to discover the humourist who 
sketched this plan. The pic- 
ture of the Labour party, with 
its pocket full of the charges it 
has levied upon capital, faced 
by an empty treasury and 
with no eheques of expro- 
priated landowners to help it, 
solemnly patronising the fine 
arts of musio, literature, paint- 
ing and sculpture, is ridiculous 
beyond even the worst excesses 
of the Bolsheviks. The arts 
have not been neglected under 
Capitalism; they do not ask 
the patronage of Labour. 
They demand only to be freed 
from tyranny of every sort, 
and to develop in their own 
way. The orgie of bad books, 
bad pictures, and vile music 
which would be assured by the 
corruption of Labour, makes 
us gasp. We can only regret 
that Spring Onions has left 
us, and congratulate those 
who hope to rule us that the 
pavement artist still lives. 
And in this promise to pat- 
ronise the arts, which it does 
not understand, the Labour 
party convicts itself of hypec- 
risy as well as of impertinence. 
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It cares as little for the arts as 
for the glory of England. It 
has always fought for its own 
hand, without any. thought of 
patriotism. Its ingenuity has 
been exhausted in getting better 
terms for itself by insisting 
upon such measures as the 
Trade Disputes Act, and now 
it comes forward as the patron 
of art and letters, on condition 
that it may consoribe capital 
and lay a greedy hand upon 
the Surplus! Does it never 
come into the minds of Mr 
Arthur Henderson and his 
friends that to encourage the 
arts is a very difficult and 
delicate enterprise—an enter- 
prise which has been essayed 
successfully by a very few men 
of genius? Do these easy- 
going optimists think that, by 
the mere acquisition of millions 
of votes, they will be able to 
achieve a triumph which has 
conferred an immortal fame 
upon great and wise princes? 
If they do not take unto them- 
selves some sense of proportion, 
then they will certainly outdo 
all the worst excesses of Lenin 
and his Bolsheviks on the day, 
far distant let us hope, when 
they make themselves masters 
of G reat Britain, 

The war aims of Mr Arthur 
Henderson and his friends are 
as futile as his plans of recon- 
struction, and far more mis- 
chievous. Before the dreams 
of the arch-prig, Mr Sidney 
Webb, come true, Labour has 
many tough battles to fight 
with itself. We are not blind 
to the dangers ahead, and yet 
we do not believe that a policy 
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founded upon jealousy of the 
skill and thrift which have 
created comfort will ever pre- 
vail, or that the envious ones, 
miserable themselves, will suc- 
ceed in making all the world 
equally miserable. And the 
vision of Messrs Shaw and 
Granville Barker as the pa- 
trons of the fine arts, which 
have been “neglected under 
capitalism,” fills us with joy. 
Here would be a prospect of 
pure comedy if only the hopes 
of Labour were not doomed to 
disappointment. Two solemn 
gentlemen, without a ray of 
humour between them, pom- 
pously spending the money of 
others upon the encouragement 
of painting and poetry, pre- 
sent such a spectacle as the 
world has not seen. They 
would give us, with a smirk, 
municipal poetry and parlia- 
mentary painting. Then would 
come the heyday of charlatans, 
with votes in their pocket, and 
“artists” would be kept in 
idleness, merely for hymning 
how great was Mr R. Mac- 
donald, or for decorating the 
town halls of Great Britain 
with his daubed portraits. 
They do not know, these cham- 
pions of the Labour party, 
that art is a shy bird, and 
they think that they may put 
upon its tail the salt of paro- 
chial patronage. 

That, indeed, is the comedy 
or the farce of Mr Henderson’s 
pronouncements. The tragedy 
lies, as we have said, in what 
he calls his war aims. These 
aims, if they were reached, 
would mean not war but peace 
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—peace at any price, peace such 
as the Germans pray for on 
their knees, peace which would 
enslave England for genera- 
tions. Above all, Mr Hender- 
son desires to aid and comfort 
our enemies. He is desirous 
instantly to offer them all the 
blessings of FreeTrade, tothrow 
open our markets to them, 
and to provide them, not for 
profit but on the easiest possible 
terms, with all the raw mate- 
rials which they desire for the 
purpose of preparing a new and 
greater war. As to the Afri- 
can colonies, lest there be any 
dispute, they are to be taken 
out of our hands, if the in- 
effable Mr Henderson has his 
way, and placed under the con- 
trol of “Super-National Au- 
thorities.” What a phrase! 
And what a splendid assurance 
the Super-National Authorities 
would give for the permanence 
of national strife! For the 
crimes which Germany has com- 
mitted, for her outrages upon 
law, Mr Henderson cares noth- 
ing. All he wants is to get 
to work again, with all the 
blessings of Free Trade, and he 
does not know that heis merely 
a species of worn-out Cobdenism 
masquerading under the flash 
disguise of emancipated and 
enlightened Labour. 

To what may we attribute 
the pretentious folly of Mr 
Henderson’s branch of the 
Labour party? To a mixture 
of arrogance and ignorance, 
The men who oan learn 
nothing even from the Rus- 
sian revolution, who lack al- 
together the tradition of gov- 


ernment, for whom policy is 
sectional greed, are neverthe- 
less sure that they can re- 
construct the world, cure the 
Germans with kindness, and 
revive the arts which they 
pretend, most erroneously, have 
“declined under capitalism.” 
So they brag of their benevo- 
lence and of their wisdom. 
With a sort of snobbishness 
they plume themselves upon 
their readiness to forget and 
to forgive the crimes of Ger- 
many. They are not as other 
men are! They propose to 
distribute neither punishment 
nor justice, They will give 
an example to the world of 
forbearance and magnanimity, 
and having set Germany on 
her legs again, having given 
her all the raw materials which 
are necessary for the making 
of munitions, they will strike 
hip and thigh all those of 
their own countrymen who 
dare to disagree with them, 
until Great Britain, sunk in 
Bolshevikism, lies unarmed and 
defenceless at the mercy of the 
Huns. 

That Mr Henderson is 4 
danger there can be no doubt. 
With millions of inexperienced 
voters added to the register, 
it is not impossible that he may 
attempt to govern the country. 
His programme is attractive 
enough. Is there any idler 
who can resist the policy of 
peace at any price abroad, and 
plunder, without charge or 
question, at home? And then 
the assumption of “culture ” is 
attractive to the weak-minded. 
To pose as the modern Medici 
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will work like fever in the blood 
of those already inflamed with 
vanity. But we may solace 
ourselves with the thought that 
Mr Henderson’s triumph will 
net be achieved without a 
struggle. He speaks not for 
Labour, but for the weakest 
section of Labour. In all that 
we have said hitherto, we have 
spoken only of Mr Henderson 
and his clique. We know, and 
we rejoice in the knowledge, 
that there is another Labour 
party, resolutely opposed to 
the silly sophistries and inter- 
national sentimentalities of Mr 
Henderson and his friends. If 
you wish to obliterate the de- 
pressing effect of arrogance 
and ignorance produced by 
the manifestoes of Germany’s 
friends, you have but to turn 
to the spirited protest made 
against Mr Henderson and all 
his words by the stronger, wiser 
branch of the Labour party, 
which calls itself the British 
Workers’ League, This League, 
of which Mr Hodgeis president, 
will have no chaffering with 
Germany. It wishes to brush 
away for ever the malign in- 
fluence of Cobdenism, and to 
protect the workers of England 
in the proper enjoyment of 
their coming prosperity. Above 
all, its war aims are clear and 
clearly expressed. Of Mr Hen- 
derson’s declaration the League 
has these eloquent words to 
say: “This declaration is am- 
biguous, equivocal, and self- 
contradictory. Conceived in 
secret diplomacy and intrigue, 
it was born of an unholy 
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dividualism and Cosmopoli- 
tan Syndicalism. It in no 
sense represents the great 
mass of the British manual 
workers.” So the League 
analyses the “war aims” of 
the sentimentalists with a piti- 
less lucidity. It points out 
that the sentimentalists, pay- 
ing “lip-service to the cause 
of martyred Belgium, demand 
the frank abandonment of 
every form of Imperialism, 
which is an indictment of 
Great Britain and the Dom- 
inions-beyond-the-Seas; and 
the authors of the statement, 
apparently forgetful of the 
splendid heroism of our Co- 
lonial brothers in defence of 
the common patrimony, sum- 
mon us—at the bidding of 
Continental and British Bol- 
sheviks—to co-operate with 
them in the task of destroying 
the Empire which countless 
generations of Britons have 
slowly and heroically built up.” 
A fair and eloquent pronounce- 
ment, which proves that in 
speech as in thought the Brit- 
ish Workers’ League is far 
superior to the Hendersons 
and the Shaws and _ the 
Webbs and the Barkers, who 
presume to speak for British 
Labour. 

And, with no less sure a 
hand, the writer of the League’s 
manifesto sketches what would 
be the consequences of Mr 
Henderson’s domination. “If 
these ideas were to be only 
partly realised,” says he, “the 
anarchic fate of Russia would 
be the fate of Britain. Their 
promulgation signifies that the 
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Labour caucus has been cap- 
tured by the tireless intrigues 
of the Independent Labour 
Party, the sinister sentimen- 
talists of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, and a handful 
of British Bolsheviks, inspired 
by a base cosmopolitanism, 
who dream mad dreams of 
barricades and booty.” That, 
indeed, is a fair definition of 
the policy of the official Labour 
party—barricades and booty; 
and against this policy the 
British Workers’ League stern- 
ly sets its face, As Mr Hodge 
has said, “the Socialism of the 
League is to leve their country 
first and other countries after- 
wards.” And we cannot ex- 
press our love for our country 
better than by protecting it 
commercially and martially 
against the aggression of Ger- 
many. We have for many 
years left the door open, and 
we have not ensured peace. 
Now we must reverse our 
policy in self-defence, and, in 
Mr Hodge's phrase, “sweep 
away the old Cobdenite doo- 
trines.” The ill - considered 
philanthropy of Mr Henderson 
will not satisfy those who 
accept the underlying principle 
of the League’s programme— 
National safety, National pros- 
perity, National development. 
Nor must we, if we are to 
succeed in the task of recon- 
struction, think only of classes 
and parties. “The Nation is 
greater than any section, than 
any interest, than any class. 
As the Nation at war has 
known how to die, so the Nation 
at peace must learn how to 
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live.” So says the Secretary 
of the Workers’ League, and 
there is no patriot who will 
not agree with him. 

Then let us remember that 
there exist in this country two 
parties of labour, each aspiring 
to national influence, and that 
of them one deserves in essen- 
tials the confidence of English- 
men, while the other must be 
watched with unceasing vigi- 
lance, and fought whenever it 
lifts its hand or its voice, Be- 
tween the two there is a whole 
world of thought and ambition. 
Mr Henderson, like the inter- 
national that he is, thinks only 
of sparing the pride and 
strength of Germany. Mr 
Hodge is determined that Eng- 
land shall obtain a decisive 
victory as the only prelude to 
a lasting peace. Mr Hender- 
son is already itching to distri- 
bute among our foes, and with 
a lavish hand, all the raw mate- 
rials which they may need, 
Mr Hodge, remembering that 
we had to buy back the tung- 
sten and wolfram collared by 
the Germans, demands that 
the Empire shall protect its 
own natural wealth. Mr Hen- 
derson longs to hob-a-nob once 
more with his German friends. 
“ As a matter of fact,” says the 
bluff Mr Hodge, “I am a be- 
liever in Lord Kitchener's 
doctrine of twenty-one years’ 
ostracism of Germany after 
the peace.” 

The British Labour Move- 
ment, then, and the British 
Workers’ League, are not two 
branches of a single party; 
they are two parties, eternally 
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and essentially irreconcilable. 
Between Mr Hendersen’s “in- 
tellectual” egoism and the 
patriotism of the League there 
can be and there will be no 
fusion. When the next gen- 
eral election comes, the old 
Tory party, the party of na- 
tional defence and national 
security, cannot hope to exert 
its ancient influence, It has 
been disfranchised by the new 
Bill. The old Liberal party, 
the party of shifty dootrin- 
aires, who thought that talk 
was always of greater import- 
anee than action, will disappear 
into the eblivion which it has 
earned. And the contest will 
be waged between the Labour 
Movement and the Workers’ 
League, Who will win should 
not be uncertain. All those 
who put their country above 
their pocket, who do not prefer 
bad morals and sentimental- 
ity before statesmanship, will 
estimate at his proper worth 
the garruleus Mr Henderson. 
“Booty and barricades” will 
seem a villainous election ory, 
we trust, even to the ten 
million unpractised voters who 
have been added to the reg- 
ister; and we have a good hepe 
that our British Bolsheviks will 
be routed at the polls. 

_And there is this further 
difference between the Labour 
movement and the Workers’ 
League, that while the move- 
ment has been content in the 
pride of its heart to chatter, 
the League has done its best to 
study the needs and aims of 
a national policy. Mr Hender- 
son is persistently immodest. 
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He adopts always the boastful 
tone of one who believes that 
he cannot make a mistake. 
Even when he proposes to rob 
all those who are richer than 
himself, he does it with a kind 
of unction, as though he were 
about to confer a vast boon 
upon society. He makes light 
of the responsibility which he 
has wantonly put upon his 
own shoulders, and whieh he 
is far too weak to carry. He 
speaks of things which he does 
not understand with the voice 
of a false authority, and we 
would remind him of the wise 
warning whieh Mr Clynes ad- 
dressed some time since to him 
and his kind. ‘‘A great deal 
had been said,” we quote Mr 
Clynes, “about a Labour Gov- 
ernment coming in before long. 
Well, if they were within a 
measurable distanee of that 
period, he, as -a Labour man 
and representative of Labour, 
would suggest to all Labeur 
men that the time had arrived 
when it behoved them to have 
a care in what they said and 
did. They must, indeed, try 
to set an example to all.” 
These are words which Labeur 
in all its sections might well 
ponder, Truly they set a very 
bad example who, in the act 
of offering to Germany all the 
concessions, commereial and 
political, which she asks, raise 
the wicked ory of “booty and 
barricades,’—a cry which has 
never failed to arouse the worst 
passions of a reckless prole- 
tariat. 

The sad period which ended 
with the declaration of war was 
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the golden day of politicians, 
the dark and cloudy night of 
statesmanship. We have been 
governed of late by men who 
thought the means of politics 
far greater than the end, and 
who played the game with a 
feverish eagerness and in com- 
plete indifference to the welfare 
ofthe country, “Et tout pour 
la trippe” was their motto. 
“And all for Quarter Day.” 
While they were at work they 
effectually deceived the people. 
Their words were pompous, 
their manners grave. They 
talked loudly of the battles 
which they had fought and 
would fight in the public 
service. They lived in an at- 
mosphere of tired and feigned 
selfiessness, and their poor 
dupes believed that they were 
wearing themselves out in a 
good cause. But all the while 
they devoted long and labo- 
rious days to the congenial 
business of intrigue. Their 
energies were spent upon keep- 
ing this colleague out of the 
Cabinet or upon shoving that 
one into it. England was a 
mere phantom before their 
eyes. Even the opposite party 
faded to a sad insignificance. 
They had something better to 
do than to foil their own or 
their country’s enemies. It 
was the duty of each one, so 
they thought, to get as high 
an office as he could, to get 
it as quickly as possible, and 
to hold it against all comers. 
If you want examples of 
political futility, you may find 
them in the many volumes 
of memoirs and recollections 
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which pour from the Press, 
Sinee they are published as 
marks not of obloquy but of 
respect, it is clear that in 
the general esteem political 
intrigue stands high, or did 
stand high until the war. 
Take, for example, the career 
of Sir Charles Dilke, whose 
life has lately been written 
by sympathetic hands. Sir 
Charles was a laboured, indus- 
trious politican who devoted 
his days and nights to the 
study of affairs. He shirked 
no toil that might fit him for 
the pests to which he aspired. 
And yet all that he did and 
thought seems ineffectual to- 
day. We do not speak of the 
ruin which overtook him. Had 
he remained unto the end in 
the sun of popular favour, we 
should still have to record 
what seems to us a wasted 
life. The best of his energies 
was given to a _ constant 
struggle with political rivals. 
As early as 1873 Chamberlain, 
then a devout Liberal, writes 
to Dilke, also a devout 
Liberal, to ask for news of 
any “fanatics willing to join 
the Forlorn Hope and help in 
smashing up that whited 
sepulchre called the Liberal 
Party.” Sir William Hareourt, 
always busy when there was 
an intrigue afoot, and furious 
that he had got no better 
office than that of Solicitor- 
General, confesses in the 
same year that he “felt like 
an old bachelor going to 
leave his ledgings and marry 
a woman he is not in love 
with, in grave doubt whether 
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he and she will suit.” And 
the same stalwart politician, 
a few years later, being dis- 
contented with the Home 
Secretaryship conferred upon 
him, threatened an open re- 
volt. “When I resign,” said 
he, “I shall not become a 
discontented right honourable 
on a back bench, but shall 
go abroad for some months, 
and when I come back rat 
boldly to the other side.” Thus 
they acted without a thought 
of the country which they 
were pledged to serve, and 
their successors cannot be sur- 
prised when they see the trade 
of politician thoroughly dis- 
oredited. 

But the best example of 
Dilke’s cynicism may be found 
in the records of the year 1882. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Barke had just been murdered 
in the Phoenix Park. A strong 
man was obviously needed to 
restore some sense of justice 
and order to Ireland. Sir 
Charles Dilke was chosen for 
the post, and would have ac- 
cepted it, but for one trifling 
obstacle. He refused to accept 
it unless he were given a place 
in the Cabinet, and since this 
place was withheld from him, 
Ireland and the country and 
the Empire were as dust under 
his feet. There is no other 
business, except the business 
of the State, which could be 
carried on with so little feeling 
of zeal and loyalty. The call 
of patriotism has been silenced 
always by the loud shouts of 
personal dignity or personal 
advancement. And if you 
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would find another shining in- 
stance of irrelevant cunning, 
turn to Lord Morley’s ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ and read the amazing 
chapter, where the story is told 
of Gladstone’s expulsion from 
his own Cabinet, and the ap- 
pointment of his successor. It 
is melancholy reading, but it 
will explain why our politicians 
refused to warn the country of 
the German peril which hung 
over it, and why they left us 
unarmed and defenceless in the 
face of a resolute and unscrupu- 
lous foe. 

Whatever difficulties lie 
ahead of us, one thing is cer- 
tain: we shall not surmount 
them if we do not find a better 
method of politics. If the men 
elected to represent our swollen, 
ignorant, and _ irresponsible 
electorate adhere to the ancient 
ways of intrigue and corrup- 
tion, then an end will soon be 
put to the Kingdom and the 
Empire which have been our 
pride. If Mr A. refuses to 
serve the country because he 
has not got the job he wants; 
if Mr B. sulks because he is not 
in the Cabinet, and spends his 
nights and days in secret at- 
tacks upon his own friends; 
then the task of government 
will be impossible. Our one 
chance of meeting the danger 
of the future is that the poli- 
ticians put an end to their 
old levity and look rather 
further towards what is coming 
than the nearest vacant office, 
If we are to beat the Bolsheviks 
at home and abroad, we shall 
need all our strength and all 
our wisdom. The new Fran- 
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chise Bill has wantonly and 
wickedly complicated the task 
of government, and monstrously 
increased the risks which we 
run. But at least it will rid 
us presently of the old gangs, 
who, with the aid of party 
funds and with a complete 
devotion te parliamentary in- 
trigue, brought us to the pass 
in which we stood at the out- 
break of the war. Meanwhile, 
we shall confront the new 
electors without confidence 
either in their goodwill or in 
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their good faith, and shall 
pray fervently that until the 
end of the war their opinions 
will not be asked or tested. 
We wish te witness no vain 
experiments in political phil- 


osophy so long as we are busy 
fighting the Germans, and we ~ 
shall prefer to go on, as best 
we can, with a tired Parlia. 
ment rather than take the leap 
in the dark which our dema- 
gogues have deprecated in their 
speeches and approved by their — 
votes. 
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